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WEST TROY. N.Y. BELTS 
For Churches, Scuools, etc., also Chima: 


and Peais. For sore than half a center 
noted for pertority over all others. 








Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CoO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin. Address 
BLAKE RELL CO., Roston, Mass. 


CHURG GH BELLS Sci rou 


AL. (90 
mana BELL FOUNDHY. B BALTIMORE, MY 


C H U R C H Stotamne # PEWS, with 
folding & stationary seat. 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 

SEATINGS veut renin 


PULPIT FURNITURE, 
COMMUNION TABLES, 
FITTINGS COMPLETE FOR 
Halls and All Public Buildings. 
Illustrated Catalogues and Estimates furnished. 


Andrews-Demarest Seating Co, 1°32; 1th st-. 


New York. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY. Church Architect. 
Park Square, Room &, yo 
Providence BR. ER. 8 Station 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request 80 30 to | do. — 

















Chureh Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Co., 


116 Elizabeth St. 
New York, N.Y. 





CHURCH — 
CARPETS. 


In connection lon with our’ our wholesale 
busi we are t 
tosell CARPETS foruse 
in CHURCHES at man- 
ufacturers’ prices. We 

| solicit correspondence, 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO, 


Wholesale and Retail CARPET? 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St, eS ibe%!'s.., Boston. 












Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eght won 
to the line), cost subscril 3 fifty cents each in ton. 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ot 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 





Wanted.—A Home Missionary wants to borrow $2,500 
on bank stock as collateral. Address Lock Box 52, Hot 
Springs, 8. D. 


Weorld’s Fair Visitors can secure PLEASANT 
ROOMS at Chicago in residence of Rev. Clayton Welles. 
Near gronnds, free from crowds, noise, dust. Charges 
moderate. Send for circular to owner at Taunton, 
Mass., or Nathan Ellis, 6409 Harvard Avenue, Engle- 
wood, Chicago. 


A Congregational Family must buy this — 
lest it fall'L into the hands of foreigners. It is a 
one, one hour’s ride by rail north of Des Moines, } nile 
from schoolhouse, § mile from one of the best count 
churches in Central Iowa. Address, Rev. 8. A. Arnold, 
Kelley, Story Co., Iowa. 


To Let.—A furnished cottage of eight rooms, with 
stable, at the seashore. Pleasantly located, good shade 
trees and pure water. Just the place to spend the hot 
summer months. Terms reasonable. Address J. D. 
Wells, Wells, Maine. 

A young man nineteen years of age, strong and of 
good’ ehystaue willing to work, desires a situation on a 
farm during the summer months. A Christian family 
preferred. Address E. E., Chelsea, Mass. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 
baths. Send for illustrated circular. 











THE VERY_BEST 
Church Light. 
OIL GASor ELECTRIC. 


Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler jectors and 
Befiector Chandeliers 
Sor every conceivable use. ~~ eae gana 
free. Please state wants. 
BEFLEOTOR 00. 
20 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
52 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 












YEARS TONED. 
BEFORE SOLD 
THE ON 
PUBLIC. MERIT. 


MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE, 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 BOYLSTON ST.| 02 FIFTH AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK. 
ais WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILLe 





NORTHROP’S }_Stamped Steel Ceiling. 


rn 






Durable, Decorative. 
BEST for Churches, Schools 
and Business Property. 
Easily put up over old plaster 
ceilings. 

Send for Catalogue. 

{ Give Diagram and Sizes for 
an Estimate. 

HENRY S. NORTHROP, Mfgr., 
30 Rose St., New York. 
Boston Office, 4 Liberty Square. 





PIANO 


—AND— 


ORGAN 


the latest and best 
styles, and how to 


lee ee ee oe ot oe ee et 
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BOOK FREE, 


us your address on a postal, and Fo eb will receive the finest and most 
Peon mehr ne Pianos and 


SAVE $100. ™ 


Cut this out and mailittous. You will be more than AROS from $175 on 
ORGANS from $25 up.) ifyou do itat once. x 


Cornish Organ and Piano 


Ee ed dd ed ed ed ed od od ed ed 


published, [t will show you 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
before you pay. 
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By HENRY DRUMMOND, 


The City Without a Church. 
Immitation car 
Cloth, gilt, ... 
JUST PUBLISHED 
The Programme of Christianity. 
A NEW ADDRESS. Leatherette, 
64 pages, price 35 cents ; cloth, 60 cents. 
1 yg by all Booksellers, or sent by mail on receipt 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 
114 Fifth Ave., New York. 


° 
Sunny Side Songs 
THE NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOK 
By Dr. W. H. Doang, 
The Latest and Best‘work by this Popular Author, 


WILL BE ISSUED MAY 10. 


Price, $30 per 100. 
Add & Cents per Copy if ordered by Mail. 
Specimen pages sent free on request. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN Co. 
76 East 9th St.,New York. 215 Wabash Ave.,¢ hicago. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 


Opposite Grace Church, NEW YORK. 


35 cents, 
7% 














The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. |e. 
cones eularged by a new and handsome addition that 
doubles its former capacity. The new DINING 

s one of the finest specimens of Colouial 
ecoration in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 





Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 
3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 





AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.»., 
Chicago, Ll.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 106- pap od 

EVERETT O. Fisk 10 


Tit: FISK TEACHERS’ 


Agency Manual! free. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical aud 
practical. Special instruction in New _ Testameut 
Greek and advanced Semitic studies. Term opens 
Sept. 15. Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, , Bangor, Me. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 











BosTon, 10 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL, 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4 For circulars 
address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean, 


WORCESTER (MASS.) POLYTECHNIC 
Institute offers Five Courses of Study, viz: is 
Chemistry, Civil, Electrical and Mechanical En 
neering, and a General Sctentee Course. For ca 
logue address Institute, or H. T. FULLER, Pres. 








MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FORBOYS 
Fits for College. Terms $500. Summer Pupils re- 
ceived. REV. EDWARD A. BENNER. 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 


Freeman Place, Beacon St., Boston, Mass. ae, 





Literary and other Art Studies. Send for plan o 
Summer Term, July » LAKE ‘BLU FF, ILL., near 
Chicago, with Art Courses for Teachers and Clergy- 


men at WORLD'S FAIR. 





RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 
Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett 
Bay. Steam heat and electric light. Ez ndowed, 
Twelve courses. $200 a year. Sept. 12. Write o 
illustrated catalogue, Fr. D. BLAKESLEE, D. D 
Principal. 


NEw YORK, NEWBURGH-ON-THE-HUDSON. 


SIGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
a Year, no extras. Limit, 30 boys 
he worst use you can make of a promising eigut- 
a boy is not to keep him at home; not qui 
pamphlet argues the question. Free; and arents 
conberned had better read it. HENRY W. SIGLAR. 


SEDGWICK INSTITUTE, 
Great Barrington, Mass., Berkshire Co. 
limited school for young men and boys. 
members of the Princi tag Beg iF 
constant personal attentio 
Principal. 


NEW HASIPSHIKE pg SEM- 
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SOME NEW BOOKS. 


The Empire of the Tsars and the Russians 
By ANATOLE LEROyY-BEAULIEV. Translated, 
‘with Annotations, from the third French 
edition, by Z. A. Racozin. Part I. (com- 
plete in itself), The Country and its Inhabi- 
tants. 8vo, with Maps printed in colors, $3.00. 


The Story of Poland. 
3y W. R. MorFILL, author of ‘The Story of 
Russia,’’ etc. (No. 36 in “ Story of the Nations 
Series.’’) Illustrated, with Maps and Plans. 
12mo,cloth, $1.50; half leather, gilt top, $1.75. 


The Wilderness Hunter, 

With an Account of the Big Game of the 
United States, and its Chase with 
Horse, Hound and Riffe. 

By THEODORE ROOSEVELT, author of “ Hunt- 
ing Trips of a Ranchman,” “ History of the 
Naval War of 1812,’ etc. With Illustra- 
tions by Remington, Frost, Sandham and 

others. 8vo, $4.00. 


Chinese Nights Entertainments. 
Forty Stories Told by Almond-eyed Folk, Ac- 
tors in the Romance of “ The Strayed Arrow.”’ 
By ADELE M. Fietpg. [Illustrated by Chinese 

artists. Uniform with “English Fairy 
Tales.’”’ 8vo, $1.75. 
Marked ‘ Personal.’’ 
By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN, author of “ The 
Leavenworth Case,” ‘‘ Cynthia Wakeham’s 
Money,” etc. 16mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 


£1.00, 





A Conflict of Evidence. 
3y R. OrroLeNnGui, author of “An Artist in 
Crime,” etc. 16mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
$1.00. 
A Literary Courtship 
Under the auspices of Pike’s Peak. 
By ANNA FULLER, author of “‘ Pratt Portraits.” 
12mo, illustrated, $1.00. 
Diccon the Bold. 
A Story of the Days of Columbus. 
sy JOHN RussELL CoryYELL, author of “‘ Diego 
Pinzon.” 12mo, illustrated, $1.25. 
The Making of a Newspaper. 
Experiences of Certain Representative Amer- 
ican Journalists Related by Themselves, and 
Edited by MELVILLE Puruips. 12mo, $1.50. 
The Shrubs of Northeastern America. 
By CHARLES S. NEwHALL, author of “ The 
rees of Northeastern America,’’ ‘‘ The Leaf- 
Collector’s Handbook,” etc. Fully illus- 
tmted. 8Vvo, $2.50. 
*,* Notes on New Books, a quarterly bulletin, 
prospectus of the Knickerbocker Nuggets, Heroes 


and Story of the Nations Series sent on applica- 
tion. 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK: LONDON: 
277 and 29 W. 23d Street. 24 Bedford St., Strand. 


Children’s Day 
- - MUSIC - - 





New No. XXVII. 
My Country. 


Ill. The Guar and 
t 


Pilgrim 
Children’s 
Services. 


e Kingdom. 
By M. C. HAZARD. VI. The Child in a 
Musical Editor, XI. Bible Children. 


JOHN W. TUFTS.| XV. The Good Fight. 
_—- | XIX. My Sunday School. 
Price 5ets.; 100 copies, $4.00.| XXIII. The Lord’s 
Samples, 2 cts. ! Garden. 


Congregational Sunday Schoo! & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


_— 





FLORAL PRAISE No. 11. 
Our Floral Jubilee. 


FOR CHILDREN’S PAY. 


: By HUBERT P. MAIN. 
New Songs, Scripture Recitations, ete. 16 pp. 5 cents 
each by mail; $4 per 100 bv express, not prepaid. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO.. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THIRD EDITION. 


Tools and the Man. 


A book of great importance and interest, dis- 
cussing Property and Industry under the 
Christian Law,—including Labor, Competi- 
tion, Co-operation and Socialism, by Rev. 
Dr. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, author of ‘“Ap- 
plied Christianity,’ ‘‘The Lord’s Prayer,” 
and “ Who Wrote the Bible.”’ $1.25. 


“Dr. Gladden is perhaps the most eminent 
and influential exponent we now have of this 
view of the relation of ethics to economics; 
and his work is equally important whether 
we consider its natural effect on the Christi- 
anity to be preached in our pulpits or on the 
burning questions of industrial and sociologi- 
cal readjustment.’’—THE INDEPENDENT. 


Mr. Tommy Dove, and Other 
Stories. 


A book of charming Short Stories, excellent 
fur reading aloud or by one’s self, by Mar- 
GARET DELAND, author of ‘‘John Ward, 
Preacher,” ‘Sidney,’’ ‘‘The Story of a 
Child,” ete. $1.00. 


Old Kaskaskia. 


An exceedingly interesting historical novel 
of the early history of Tilinois, by Mary 
HARTWELL CATHERWOOD, author of the 
powerful historical story of Acadia, ‘‘ The 
Lady of Fort St. John.”’ $1.25. 


A Country Doctor. 


A delightful Novel, by SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 
Riverside Paper Series. 50 cents. 

Sold by all Booksellers. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
. 


THE NEW EXCELSIOR EDITION 


Sent, postpaid, by 


GOSPEL AYIINS Nos. 5 & 6 


will be used by Mr. MOODY in his meetings at 
Chicago Sore me World’s Fair. He says it is the best 
of the Gospel Hymns series. 

Words and Music Edition, Boards, . . $45 per 100 
Large Type Edition with Music, Boards, $60 “ 100 
Words only at 5, 10 and 20 cents zee copy may also be 
had at leading Book and Music Stores. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


76 E. Ninth St. NewYork. 8. E. C. 4th & Elm, Cinn- 


ime} ee 


VOICES OF SPRING. A service of Song and 
Recitation, for Children’s Day. Price 5 cents 

ALBUM OF SONGS. Edited by R. P. Southard. 
For Soprano or Tenor voice. Price 50cents. FOLIO 
OF HOME SONGS. A collection of pretty and 
pleasing songs with choruses. Just the book for the 
family circle. 9 sheet music pages. Price 35 cents. 
ARCHER’S SECOND ORGAN BOOK. New 
and selected music, from the best writers for the in- 
strument. Can be used for either Pedal or Reed Or- 
gan. Price $2.0. ORGAN MOSAICS No. 2. 
Music of a slightly easier grade than that of the pre- 
ceding volume. For either Peda] or Reed Organ, 
Prices]. GARNERED GEMS, by H. R. Palmer. 
The latest and best singing book for Sunday Schools. 
Price 25cents. COLUMBUS, a beautiful cantata 
for adults, by H. Butterworth and Geo. F. Root. Es- 
pecially appropriate for rendering during this year. 
Price 75cents. j\THE MUSICAL VISITOR sup- 
plies all reasonable demands for music for the choir 
and for organists. Price $i 50a year. Special terms 
to clubs of five or more. Sample copy 10 cents. 

Any of the above named books wil! be sent post-paid 
to any address, on receipt of marked price. 


—PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


C(CNCINNATI, - - NEW YORK, - - CHICAGO 




















IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 8UG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONGRE- 





Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., N. ¥. 


CATIONALIST. 








XHIBITION NUMBER 


SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE. 


UNANIMOUS PRAISE. 








THE JOURNAL, Boston. 

That an exhibition of the distinctively intellectual 
progress of America may be made appropriately by a 
great, living periodical is illustrated in a splendid “ Ex- 
hibition Number” of Scribner's Magazine. ... Both the 
artistic and literary features which make up the number 
show the high standard of excellence achieved by a 
great magazine. The results are the highest, because 
the best and most original workers are eager to reach a 
public through pages open only to the best. 


THE SUN, New York. . 

A remarkable instance of the results obtainable in 
magazine making by intelligent effort and a wise ex- 
penditure of money. 

THE TRANSCRIPT, Boston. 

The beauty of its illustrations and its unexampled 

literary quality. 
THE TRIBUNE, New York. 
emorable for its brillfant array of fiction and for its 
wealth of drawings by distinguished artists. 
THE CRITIC, New York. 

What it does “ exhibit” is its own ability to make a 
number of the magazine that is unique among its fellows. 
THE EXPRESS, Albany. 

Altogether, this may be said to be the finest sample of 
periodical literature yet produced by American pub- 
lishers. 

THE BULLETIN, Philadelphia. 

Represents the very highest type of magazine work of 
today, and the publishers deserve all praise for their 
energy and good taste. 

THE STAR, Philadelphia. 

It is the best Exhibition Number that has yet been 
issued by any magazine. 

THE JOURNAL, Providence, BR. I. 

The whole number, from beginning to end, is excep- 
tionally interesting, and the publishers deserve the 
warmest praise for the liberality and taste by reason of 
which it is an honor to American periodical literature. 

THE UNION, Springfield, Mass. 

It is a superb example of an American magazine. It 
is claimed that such a list of writers and artists has 
never appeared before, and we can well believe it. . . 


*,* This number is enlarged nearly one-third. 
The price as usual, 26 cents; $3 a year. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons . . New York. 





Handsome 
Humes 


Is the title of the Latest Story by 


WILLIAM BLACK 


The first installment of this remarkable 
novel appears in the JUNE Number of 


Harper’s 
Magazine 


Published Monday, May 22d. 





85 cents a Copy; $4.00 a Year. 





Published by 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 
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bogus white iead would have no sale did it 
ASTE N ot, want not. Bo us j afford makers a larger profit than Strictly Pure 
e 


Vacuum Leather Oil White Lead. 

































keeps Jeather new-looking that is said to be ‘‘just as Hippy Somer ea se ta se 
soft-feeling and strong; 25¢, ; i 

and your money back if you Strictly Pure W hite Lead 
want it. 6 


Patent lambsikin-with-woo)- on fae ee oe een ee ee ag ae aeng gnats, 
Osage aera ’ -_ y I , ; i ing brands show the 

ar + om es Ere arg gs proportion of genuine white lead they contain: — 
of Leather— . 2, 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N.Y. 





Misleading Brand Misleading Brand 
‘*Standard Lead Co. Strictly Pure White | « pacific Warranted Pure [A] White Lead.” 








Hy Lead. St. Louis.” 
Good breeding Materials Proportions Analyzed by Materials Proportions Analyzed by 
appears in a sense of propriety— et ee = 59.36 per cent. Regis et Sulphate of Lead 4.18 percent. Ledoux & Co 
° ta sw Oxide of Zinc 34.18 per cent. & Bro., Oxide of Zinc 45.04 per cent, New Yor 
the fitness of things; it shuns dis- Wieiat Cipro.  tims.imoe pao 
play and extravagance; practices Less than 7 per cent. white lead. No white lead in it. 
lad 7 ” j . . 
economy as “good form. Think You can avoid bogus lead by purchasing any of the following brands, | 
how a trivial accident adds to the They are manufactured by the ‘‘Old Dutch”’ process, and are the standards: _—i 
expense of a hundred-dollar watch! “ANCHOR” (Cincinnati) ‘| KENTUCKY " (Louisville) 
”% 2 , : < YG & McKE ’ (Pittsb'gh) ‘‘ FAHNES’ ” (Pit } 

Wouldn’t it be good sense to sub- “ATLANTIC (New York) eben) LEWIS” (Philadelphicy = | 

. . oh oe * BEYMER- " (Pittsburgh) ‘**MORLEY "’ (Cleveland) 
stitute during busy hours—and on . * BRADLEY ” (New York) r ‘“‘RED SEAL” (St. Louis) } 
your journeyings—an accurate, | BROOKLYN ‘ (New York) ‘: SALEM " (Salem, Macs.) 
baat ogee 8 . Se De . =R" (St. Louis) ‘SHIPMAN " (Chicago) 
tasteful, low-priced rcs 3 * CORNELL” (Buffalo) SOUTHERN” (St. Louis and Chicago) 

7 jawele nlls , 2 é: S- ERS" (Pittsbur eUL " (New York 
Your jeweler will show you the a ‘“ ECKSTEIN " (Cincinnati) ' “UNION” (New York). 
vantage of the new, quick-winding ‘“ TEWETT ” (New York) 

r, r OV S. For sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. 
W aterbury over others If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 


For yourself, or ‘“‘better self,” tion that may save you many a dollar ; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


child, or friend, you can find 
Series in NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
styles for all tastes---but no 


mean styles; filled gold, coin- 


silver etc. $15 down to $4. 37 ° 
—_ — ~ (4 A fi v 2) ie ~ 
Will’ purchase a Gentle- : F 
: o 7 


man’s Watch, which we 
guarantee to be the best These Paints are cuinposed O/ pilfe NSCET 
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HE Department of State has responded 

heartily and acted energetically in re- 

sponse to the complaint of the officers 
of the American Board concerning the burn- 
ing of the girls’ school building at Marsovan. 
Mr. Thompson, the American minister to 
Turkey, has received from that government 
and paid over to the treasurer of the school 
500 Turkish pounds as indemnity, and some 
punishment, though apparently quite inad- 
equate, seems to have been inflicted on one 
and perhaps more of the government offi- 
cials who were responsible for the outrage. 
Mr. Thompson says also that the official 
permit to rebuild the school and a firman 
exempting it from taxes and giving it gov- 
ernment authorization have been pledged 
by the Turkish Government to the Amer- 
ican legation. If these things shall be se- 
cured, and the authorities made to realize 
the necessity of proper protection to our 
missionaries as American citizens, what 
seemed to be a severe disaster may result 
in permanent gain to our missionary work 
in Turkey. 


It must give a peculiar satisfaction to a 
congregation which has long been faithfully 
served by one pastor to provide for his 
spending his remaining years in comfort 
among them. For thirty-three years Dr. H. 
M. Patrick bas dwelt with his people at 
West Newton. The most cordial relations 
have during all this time existed between 
them, and now, when failing eyesight has 
made the burdens of his office too great for 
him, his people propose to make him pastor 
emeritus, to pay him $1,000 annually, with 
the use of the parsonage, while they look 
for another to take up the active duties of 
the pastorate, Dr. Patrick is to remain as 
at present till the new pastoris found. This 
parish has set an example which ought to 
be widely followed. Any pastor who has 
remained twenty years or more in charge of 
one church, with their love and approval, 
and is unable to take a new charge, deserves 
from them a life pension. We hope the 
time is not far distant when such provision 
will be generally acknowledged as a just 
obligation. 


A large army of consecrated young men 
are during these weeks passing out from 
the theological seminaries into the active 
work of the ministry. In the intense sec- 
ular activities of our time the efficiency of 
the pulpit is a greater necessity than ever 
before. Never were the demands on min- 
isters so varied and exacting as now. New 
fields of study command their attention, 
both in the examination of the Bible and 
its claims and in the investigation of new 
phases of social life. The minds of the 
people are directed with increasing interest 
to subjects concerning moral and spiritual 
life of which twenty years ago the people 
neither knew nor thought anything. While 
the minister is striving to prepare himself 
to lead his people in these new lines, the de- 
mands made on him for pulpit and pastoral 





work do not lessen. If he is diverted from 
proclaiming the old and precious gospel of 
salvation through Jesus Christ, he will cease 
to be the messenger of Christ and will 
cease to retain the respect of his people. 
Yet never was there a more inviting field 
ora larger work or greater promise of re- 
sults than now. Let these young men be 
remembered in the prayers of the churches 
and in the homes. They are gifts to God’s 
people to be used and cherished and trusted 
as accredited representatives of Him. 

The gambling fraternity needs watching 
by eyes as sleepless and vigilant as a detect- 
ive’s. When these sharpers receive a set- 
back in one State they flee to another and 
seek to establish themselves in communities 
where either the law is less strict or public 
sentiment more torpid. The success of the 
recent agitation in our sister commonwealth, 
Connecticut, may inure to the disadvantage 
of Massachusetts, if the men against whom 
its new and stringent poolroom law is aimed 
move over the border and ply their nefarious 
business here. There seems to be some dan- 
ger of their doing just this, and we publish 
this week an article warning the Christian 
public and urging such an arousal of senti- 
ment as shall nip any such demoralizing en- 
deavors in the bud. Already the forces of 
law and order are bestirring themselves, and 
a good deal of quiet, effective work has been 
done during the past winter in more than 
one community, Northampton for example, 
by courageous clergymen, laymen and col- 
lege professors, who took upon themselves 
the task of smiting the gambling evil as it has 
manifested itself in their respective commu- 
nities. A good many other towns would do 
well to clear their skirts of this ubiquitous 
monster which disguises itself in countless 
forms. 


There is much promise in the fact that 
a large number of the churches of Bos- 
ton and vicinity took up collections last 
Sunday to aid in the erection of new build- 
ings for Pilgrim Church, Dorchester, the 
Swedish church and the church at Ros- 
lindale. All these are enterprises of much 
promise and, if once placed on a good 
footing, will be important additions to the 
strength of Congregationalism in Boston. 
The collections were taken on the recom- 
mendation of the Pilgrim Association, whose 
committee on church extension, after careful 
survey of the field, regarded these churches 
as in a condition of greatest immediate need 
of help. Several other churches which did 
not take collections yesterday will do so 
later, and others had previously made gen- 
erous gifts to one or another of the three 
churches. This united action in behalf of 
our own local field means much more than 
a deeper brotherly feeling among the 
churches which is finding expression. It 
means a greater interest and economy of 
administration in extending the work of 
Congregationalism in Boston and will, we 


believe, result in. increased courage, zeal 
and wisdom in seizing on the new opportuni- 
ties of our growing city. 


ee 


THE PRESBYTERIAN PROBLEM. 

The Presbyterian Church has before it a 
far more serious problem than the cases of 
Professors Briggs and Smith, or the relation 
of presbyteries and synods to the General 
Assembly. Its chief problem at present 
and for some time to come will be how to 
maintain the belief of its members in its 
theological standards, It is already plain 
that the attempt to revise these standards 
without impairing the integrity of the Cal- 
vinistic system has failed. The real object 
of the revision is to set aside the severer 
features of that system, The demand for 
this is taking form in the call for a short 
creed. It asks not only for a new creed 
but for a new theology. 

Many, no doubt, favor what is called the 
new theology without having in mind any 
definite statement of what the new theol- 
ogy is. But, on the other hand, many an 
earnest defense of the old theology has 
been made on the assumption that every 
one has clearly in mind what the old theol- 
ogy is. It is more than possible that many 
of our readers have never seen a plain, brief 
statement of its outlines. We will try to 
put the substance of the Westminster Con- 
fession into a short and simple creed *‘ with- 
out impairing the integrity of the Calvin- 
istic system.”’ 

The old theology declares that before the 
foundation of the world God fixed unchange- 
ably the number of those who should be 
saved to everlasting life and of those who 
should suffer everlasting punishment; that 
He determined the destiny of every soul 
without any reference to anything in the 
creature as a condition, but according to 
the good pleasure of His will; and that 
‘“‘their number is so certain and definite 
that it cannot be either increased or dimin- 
ished.”’ 

The old theology declares that through 
the fall of Adam the human race became 
totally depraved, so that every human being 
is from birth ‘‘ utterly indisposed, disabled 
and made opposite to all good and wholly 
inclined to all evil,’ so that they are abso- 
lutely helpless, as unable as they are unwill- 
ing to accept salvation. Although unregen- 
erate persons may do the things which God 
commands, all their doings are sinful and 
cannot please God. 

The old theology declares that Jesus 
Christ came into this world to suffer and to 
die in order that He might purchase by His 
death salvation for those whom God had 
from all eternity destined to everlasting life 
and for no others. 

The old theology declares that the Holy 
Spirit effectually calls the elect, so that they, 
being quickened and renewed by Him, are 
enabled to believe on Jesus Christ to the 
saving of their souls; that elect infants, if 
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they die in infancy, are renewed by the Spirit 
and saved by Christ; but that those not 
elected, whether infants or adults, never 
truly come to Christ and therefore cannot 
be saved. Those who do not profess the 
Christian religion, though they may never 
have heard of it, however faithfully they 
may strive to obey the light of nature and 
the law of the religion which they do pro- 
fess, can never be saved, and to maintain 
that they may is a thing to be detested. 

The old theology declares that those who 
from all eternity were predestined to be 
saved, for whom Jesus Christ died and who 
have been or will be renewed through the 
effectual call of the Holy Spirit, will perse- 
vere in holy living to the end, and that they 
will certainly finally be saved. 

Various modifications have been made in 
these outlines of belief by some writers, es- 
pecially in what is known as the New Eng- 
land theology, mostly with the view to soften 
the apparent harshness of God’s decree con- 
cerning the non-elect, and to lay upon them 
a greater degree of responsibility for their 
own destruction. But these changes are, 
after all, mostly formal and verbal, so far as 
they affect the issues of the divine decrees. 
The doctrine of unconditional election has 
been so modified that while the salvation of 
the elect is directly ascribed to God’s pre- 
determined purpose the damnation of the 
rest of mankind is said to be because God 
passes them by. This indeed is affirmed in 
the Westminster Confession, though greater 
emphasis has been laid on it by later teach- 
ers. But to say that God determined to 
bring a human being into existence and 
then to pass him by, knowing that to let 
him alone is to damn him, is not really dif- 
ferent from predestining him to be damned. 

The doctrine of total depravity has been 
modified by making a distinction between 
natural and moral ability. Theologians have 
taught that while the unrenewed man is 
naturally able to be saved he is morally un- 
able, that is, he could if he would, but he 
couldn’t would. But this is a fictitious dis- 
tinction which gives no relief. The doc- 
trine of a limited atonement has been mod- 
ified by declaring that Jesus Christ died for 
all mankind, but this statement is joined to 
another of special grace, so that it is certain, 
and made so by God’s purpose, that only 
the elect will avail themselves of the bene- 
fits of His sacrifice. The doctrine of irre- 
sistible grace has been so modified as to 
mean that all mankind are included in the 
call of the Holy Spirit, but that the call 
is effectual only in that definite number 
who have been predestined to be saved and 
for whose salvation the sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ was intended. 

Calvinism is a logical, consistent system, 
and those who accept it must take it as a 
whole. For more than four years the Pres- 
byterian Church has been struggling to re- 
vise its confession of faith so as to bring its 
spirit into harmony with the spirit of the 
church of the present day, while not im- 
pairing the integrity of the Calvinistic sys- 
tem. What the outcome will be we do not 
attempt to predict. But we do not believe 
it is possible to retain the essential features 
of the system and at the same time so to re- 
shape the Westminster Confession as to 
make it acceptable to those who reject it in 
its present form. 

It is undoubtedly true that in early New 


England history the theology of these old 
standards was accepted by our churches and 
by Baptists and in substance by Episcopa- 
lians, for it is to be found in the Savoy 
Confession, in the local creeds of Congre- 
gational and Baptist churches and, though 
more vaguely stated, in the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles of the Episcopal Church. The Cum- 
berland Presbyterians separated from the 
Presbyterian Church because they could no 
longer accept that theology. For the same 
reason, chiefly, the Free Baptists withdrew 
from the Baptist denomination. The Meth- 
odists from the beginning of their history 
repudiated Calvinism. The more recent 
creeds to which Congregationalists usually 
appeal as expressing the outlines of their 
faith do not affirm the distinctive doctrines 
of Calvinism. So far as any Congregation- 
alists declare the Westminster Confession 
to be their own standards, they speak for 
themselves but not for the denomination to 
which they belong. The grand evangelical 
doctrines are held as strongly as ever by 
Congregationalists, but without the excres- 
cences at which intelligent faith revolts. 


EE 


A HEROIO LIFE. 


This century has furnished its full quota 
of heroes; nor have their deeds been sur- 
passed by those of any other age. They 
have had as high ideals for men, they have 
wrought as self-sacrificingly to realize them 
as the heroes of any other time, and they 
have had broader sympathies and larger 
faith. 

Among the noblest examples of heroic liv- 
ing stands Gen. 8S. C. Armstrong. He was 
clearly called of God to his peculiar work, 
and he responded to the call with all the 
zeal of an ancient prophet. He was born 
and reared in the midst of a dependent race 
to whom his parents were leaders and 
teachers in Christ’s name. He came to the 
United States to gain his education, and 
had no sooner graduated from college than 
he hastened to fight for his country. For 
two and a half years he led a regiment of 
negroes, with whom he had been prepared 
to deal successfully by his experience in the 
Hawaiian Islands. Soon after the close of 
the war he was placed in charge of the great 
contraband camp at Hampton, Va. From 
that resulted Hampton Institute, where 
General Armstrong has originated and de- 
veloped methods of education which have 
done much and are destined to do far more 
to uplift the negro and Indian races in this 
country. 

That was his life work. He conceived the 
idea before the institute was opened of edu- 
cating the brain and developing the moral 
faculties by manual training. He had so 
strong faith in the high possibilities of 
his pupils that he treated them with the 
respect inspired by those possibilities real- 
ized. So he won their love. He was in- 
tensely practical, uniting with his zeal a 
wisdom and perseverance which conquered 
obstacles. So he wontheirconfidence. His 
unselfishness was so natural and complete 
that he carried the dullest savage out of 
and beyond himself and inspired him to 
save his fellowmen. 

By the same qualities he conquered preju- 
dices and roused interest in his work North 
and South. He persuaded men to give 
money to Hampton because they saw that 
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he led them all in giving by giving himself 
unreservedly and that he knew how to put 
the gifts to wise uses. His sound, practical 
common sense, his tireless energy, his Chris. 
tian faith working as an abiding impulse 
and his singleness of aim made him a pow- 
erful influence from one end of the land to 
the other. His example is not less inspir- 
ing to those whose interest and aid he 
sought than to the races he gave his life to 
benefit. He well described his own life 
when once he wrote to a fellow-worker: “ Be 
a catapult, a battering ram; keep right on. 
You may burst, but if you should, remember 
the scattered fragments of your consecrated 
soul will be reunited in Paradise.” 

His work ought to gain a new impetus by 
his death. Surely there are many who will 
count it a privilege to honor so heroic a 
life by giving to carry out more fully his 
cherished purposes. Hampton Institute has 
fitted many negro and Indian boys and 
girls to be missionaries to their people, to 
suffer and be strong for others. It has be- 
fore it the opportunity for still greater 
work. It is admirably equipped with teach- 
ers. The spirit of its founder and leader 
abides in it. The money needed that it 
may continue in larger lines of usefulness 
will not be withheld while those who can 
give know how to appreciate the unselfish 
heroism which has left, to us this legacy of 
opportunity. 
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THE PENSION ROLL. 

Some facts concerning the pensions paid 
by our Government should be seriously pon- 
dered by every citizen. By the law of Con- 
gress of June 27, 1890, every person who 
served as a soldier in the Union army for 
ninety days or more, and who from physical 
disability is unable to perform manual labor, 
is entitled to a pension not exceeding twelve 
dollars a month. The commissioner of pen- 
sions has estimated that the number of en- 
listed men in the Union armies from 1861 to 
1865 was 2,300,000 and that 1,200,000 of 
these are still living. He estimates that 
when the cases now pending in the pension 
office are brought up to date the number 
pensioned as invalids will be 1,171,918. 
Within three menths after the passage of 
the act of 1890 more than 750,000 applica 
tions for pensions were filed. It would ap- 
pear from the above figures that twenty- 
eight years after the close of the war, even 
after allowing for pensions of widows, only 
a very small number of the survivors of the 
2,300,000 who enlisted are able to perform 
manual labor. A large number of these in- 
valids, too, were in the army only for three 
months and were never in any battle. * 

But in the ranks of enlisted men were 
707,158 who were either drafted or were sub- 
stitutes or became deserters. If the propor- 
tion of these classes who have died is the 
same as the others, then there remain only 
840,000 volunteers who have survived of the 
Union army, yet the pension roll contains 4 
list of more than a million names and will 
soon be increased to 1,200,000. According 
to these figures, if every soldier who volun- 
tarily offered his services to fight for his 
country were receiving a pension, there 
would remain a great army of persons draw- 
ing monthly stipends from the treasury of 
the Government to which they have 20 
claim whatever. 

The annual expenditures for pensions 
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have reached $180,000,000, and it is almost 
certain that the next fiscal year $200,000,000 
will be called for. This is a larger sum by 
many millions than the entire cost of the 
standing army of any government in Et- 
rope. It exceeds by many millions the com- 
bined appropriations for our army and navy, 
our legislative, judicial and agricultural de- 
partments, fortifications, diplomatic and 
consular service, public buildings, printing 
of government notes and stamps, railway 
mail service and river and harbor improve- 
ments. It amounts to more than two-tifths 
the entire expenditure of the government. 
The annual increase of pension payments 
has been enormous and has far exceeded 
the calculations of those familiar with the 
facts. In 1880 President Garfield believed 
that the limit had been reached, yet in 1884 
Congress appropriated three times the 
amount in 1880, and that sum, $87,624,779, 
has now swelled to $180,680,787, with a 
prophecy that it will reach $250,000,000. 

No honorable man would withhold a dol- 
lar of this money from any soldier who 
fought for his country and who is in conse- 
quence disabled and in need. It is for their 
sakes as well as for the country today that 
remonstrances are increasing against this 
shameful plundering of the treasury. For 
it is almost certain that if this pension sys- 
tem continues under present conditions it 
will break down of its own weight and de- 
serving soldiers will suffer from neglect. 
Indeed, many of them ought to receive 
larger sums than they are now paid and 
might, if payment were confined to those 
who deserve the gift. It was proper that 
these frauds on the government and on sol- 
diers should be pointed out by soldiers 
themselves, Gen..H. V. Boynton, one of 
the bravest officers in the war, last week 
published a strong appeal for pension re- 
form including many of the facts we have 
stated. The Noah L. Farnham Post of the 
Grand Army, in New York City, several 
weeks ago adopted resolutions of the same 
tenor and their action has attracted wide 
attention. 

The causes for the growth of these pen- 
sion frauds are easily pointed out. Both 
the leading political parties have advocated 
great liberality in pension legislation in 
order vo bid for soldiers’ votes. A swarm 
of unscrupulous claim agents, whom Gen- 
eral Boynton characterizes as ‘“‘the worst 
enemies of our soldiers,” have swept the 
country to find every possible case from 
which they could collect fees. He says: 


These flooded the land with circulars as 

attractive as any ever sent out by the Louisi- 
ana lottery or green goods men. Every law 
of Congress bearing on the subject and every 
decision of the pension office which could be 
tortured into an enlargement of chances for 
pensions was forwarded to the veterans and 
their families. 
Under such solicitation it is not. strange 
that many thousands of applications have 
been filed and allowed which were based on 
no just claim. 

The country desires and expects of this 
administration that no deserving soldier 
should be deprived of Government aid, but 
that such a movement for pension reform 
shall be carried out as will efface from the 
roll the great army of unworthy claimants, 
whose presence there tends to take away 
from our soldiers the honor they have 
earned and to rob their children of the 
memory of their patriotic service. 


HOW TO READ THE BIBLE. 

Remember that it is God’s word to men. 
In these days, when it is urged so often that 
the Bible must be treated like any other 
book, there is need of emphasizing the fact 
that it is not like any other book. This is 
the most significant fact about it, to over- 
look which means to misunderstand the 
Bible seriously, if not fatally. We do 
not object to the application to it of the 
acutest critical study, such as is bestowed 
upon other books. But this study fails 
chiefly of its end when it disregards the 
unique character of the Bible as the word 
of God. Ordinary readers, of course, do not 
attempt to adopt the point of view of the 
critical expert. Yet many of them need to 
be reminded that the Bible is different from 
other books. 

Read it conscientiously for the benefit of 
the soul. It is rich in history, philosephy 
and poetry, but these all are meant to be 
subordinate to its converting and sanctify- 
ing purposeand use. It is meant, primarily, 
to help us to hate and avoid sin, to love 
God, to accept the redemption offered in 
Jesus Christ, and to follow the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit. To suppose that any other 
purpose which it fulfills is intended to out- 
rank this is to misunderstand the facts dan- 
gerously. This being its aim, thereis hardly 
need to add that it should be read atten- 
tively and prayerfully—attentively, so that 
the profound riches of its meaning may be 
discovered, and prayerfully, so that the 
heart may be enabled by the Holy Spirit to 
appropriate them. 

Read it sometimes passage by passage, 
with the closest scrutiny, and sometimes 
read a whole book at once, for the general 
impression and spirit. Above all practice 
its teachings. Our age is one of increas- 
ingly general and reverent study of the 
Bible, and this will prove the antidote to 
the materialistic tendencies which also are 
so conspicuous, 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

At a special session of the United States 
Supreme Court, the judges on May 10 heard 
argument upon the constitutionality of the 
Geary Chinese exclusion act, Mr. Joseph 
Choate of New York appearing for the three 
Chinese petitioners for a writ of habeas cor- 
pus and Solicitor-General C, H. Aldrich ap- 
pearing in behalf of the United States. On 
the fifteenth the court, through Justice 
Gray—Chief-Justice Fuller and Justices 
Brewer and Field dissenting—affirmed the 
constitutionality of the law, basing the de- 
cision upon the following points: The na- 
tion has the right to prohibit or restrict the 
immigration of aliens, or to require aliens 
already in the country to remove, and the 
legislative body has not transcended its con- 
stitutional limits in the law, not even in its 
discriminations against other than white 
witnesses, for it is proper for a legislative 
body to determine the character of the evi- 
dence that may be received in a case of law 
and the force to be given to the testimony 
so offered. Neither the wisdom or the jus- 
tice [italics ours.—Ep.] of the act are to be 
considered by the judiciary. Justice Brewer, 
in his dissenting opinion, showed that if the 
law were upheld there was no guarantee 
that similar treatment might not be ac- 
corded to other classes of the population. 
Justice Field declared the law to be inhu- 





man, brutal and unconstitutional in every 
section and the decision fraught with grav- 
est dangers to the liberties of the people. 
Chief-Justice Fuller took a higher view of 
the sphere of the judiciary and denied that 
the cases before the court were such as the 
political department alone can deal with. 
Moreover, he denied that any nation, by vir- 
tue of a supposed inherent sovereignty, can 
deal absolutely with aliens lawfully and 
peacefully abiding within it. 


It is not customary for patriotic citizens 
to question the finality of the decisions of 
the Supreme Court, but it is always open to 
patriots with a conscience to question the 
justice and wisdom of any earthly tribunal, 
no matter how exalted its rank. A decision 
which a court may feel compelled to make 
in obedience to its regard for its place as a 
law-interpreting and not a law-making body 
may controvert the principles of righteous- 
ness and at the same time conform to the 
letter of the law. Here, however much we 
regret the decision of the court, we do not 
forget that Congress is to blame for the law 
and all the consequences of this decision. 
We had supposed that the result of the 
Civil War had settled forever the question 
of discriminations based on race or color, not 
only among citizens but among aliens, that 
every person had equal protection of the 
laws, and we still believe that the Geary 
law denies those fundamental rights. We 
believe the law repudiates treaty obliga- 
tions, imperils our missionaries’ standing in 
China and that this judicial decree forms a 
page in our national history which some 
day we will regret as truly as we now do 
the Dred Scott decision. We recently 
quoted the opinions of President Martin of 
Peking University and other eminent Amer- 
ican missionaries as to the probability of 
China’s expelling our missionaries, and we 
shall not be surprised to hear that the de- 
cree has gone forth, and, if it is issued, our 
mouth as a nation is estopped from any 
protest, providing the expulsion is orderly. 


One who reads of the dishonesty and 
craftiness shown by the local directory of 
the Columbian Exposition in their decision 
to ignore the Congressional provision, mak- 
ing the appropriation of $2,500,000 depend- 
ent upon Sunday closing of the fair, is dis- 
posed to wonder whether the example of 
the directory is contagious when he reads 
of the failure of the exposition branch of 
the Chemical Bank, the spoliation of exhib- 
its by thieves and the extortionate charges 
of those holding concessions which confer a 
monopoly. It is true that the wealthy mer- 
chants and bankers of the city immediately 
guaranteed the deposits—many of them 
made by foreign exhibitors—in the wrecked 
bank. It is true that an attempt has been 
made adequately to police the buildings and 
suppress the extortion, but the fact remains 
that the example of a management which 
has lavishly spent unprecedented sums and 
now wonders whether it will be able to pay 
its debts has had its natural effect upon 
all those who have obtained concessions or 
invested capital in hotels and the like. The 
weather and incomplete state of the ex- 
hibits have prevented a large attendance 
thus far. Influences other than physical 
may contribute to make it smaller than it 
otherwise would be in the future should 
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the national directory confirm the decision 
of the local directory on the question of 
Sunday opening. Friends of law and order 
are moving to have the courts interfere and 
close the gates if such a decision is ren- 
dered, but President Palmer of the national 
commission says that his associates will not 
agree with the local directory, and he sums 
up the whole situation when he says: 

This Sunday-closing business is assuming 
an unworthy guise. It is readily seen that 
the directors do not wish the fair open on ac- 
count of the public, but because of the money 
that will accrue from such a course. Money 
is the object and the only one, and when 
money becomes king over such an institution 
it cannot but sink somewhat in the estimation 
of the people. 


The platform adopted by the national 
convention of the League of Republican 
Clubs, which met in Louisville last week, 
is one that demands attention. There is 
evident an effort by the leaders to put the 
party in position to profit by the votes of 
those who do not find in the platform of 
1892 that which appeals to them. Hence 
there is a plank recommending the estab- 
lishment of a system of arbitration (whether 
compulsory or not is not stated) in settling 
disputes between labor and capital. Re- 
membering the effect which the Homestead 
difficulties had in reducing the Republican 
vote in Ohio, the abolition of: systems of 
‘‘ private armed forces” demanded, 
Gambling in food products and by lot- 
teries is condemned, but nothing is said 
about race tracks and poolrooms, or the 
popular devices for increasing the cireu- 
lation of sensational daily newspapers. 
Charles Sumner's pet theory that the Pres- 
ident should be ineligible for a second term 
is approved, and the extension of suffrage 
to women is indorsed by considerably more 
than a majority vote in so far as recom- 
mending the subject to the favorable con- 
sideration of the clubs ‘“‘as a matter of 
education,’ whatever that may mean. In 
order to counteract the effect of the Union 
League Club's recent rejection of a Jew, it 
is reaffirmed that ‘‘the Republican party 
knows no sect or creed.” 
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In these new affirmations there is a regard 
for the newer present day issues which is 
gratifying on the whole. At the same time 
the platform is remarkable for its omission 
of any new deliverance upon the by no means 
unimportant questions of gaining an ade- 
quate national revenue, preserving the pub- 
lie credit and purifying the administrative 
service, including the pension department. 
This may be due to the fact that compara- 
tively insignificant and young men controlled 
the convention. It may be because the lead- 
ers thought it wise to pose as indifferent, 
while the party in power is deciding whether 
it will live up to its promises. The promi- 
nence of Hon. John S. Clarkson, the absence 
of such party leaders as inspire confidence 
among independent young men, were fea- 
tures not to be overlooked. Mr. Clarkson, 
in his opening address, complained because 
of the intolerance of moral men, whose pres- 
sure upon the party leaders and influence 
upon party policy had alienated “strong 
elements ’’ of the population. He hoped the 
platform would be ‘so broad that any man, 
native or foreign born, any man of any 
church or of any occupation, may find a 
place and a welcome in our ranks.”’ If this 


means that the party, in order to succeed, 
must pander to the foreign and anti-Prot- 
estant sentiments of the masses in our cities, 
then the party is probably doomed to re- 
peated defeat. Just now it needs leaders 
who will not scoff at ‘‘the intolerance of 
moral men.”’ 


The forced resignation of Mr. A. L. 
Sturtevant, who for many years has been at 
the head of the stationery department of 
the United States Treasury, and the notifica- 
tion to other veteran employés of the Treas- 
ury that their resignations are desired, has 
subjected Secretary Carlisle and his su- 
perior, the President, to the very just criti- 
cism that the civil service reform pledges of 
the party’s platform and the inaugural ad- 
dress are not in harmony with the present 
day beheading of veterans who have not 
been proved incompetent nor partisans. 
Hon. Carl Schurz, president of the Civil 
Service Reform League, has been in Wash- 
ington endeavoring to impress upon the ad- 
ministration the necessity of consistency, if 
the support of the civil service reformers is 
coveted by Mr. Cleveland. As yet, so far 
as the Treasury Department is concerned, 
his visit seems to have had no effect. 


Postmaster-General Bissell is on record as 
refusing to act as a place-finder for constitu- 
ents of Democratic senators and representa- 
tives, and it is claimed that partisan ends 
are not being furthered in the appointment 
of fourth-class postmasters. The determi- 
nation of Secretaries Herbert and Lamont 
to set at work the officers of the army and 
navy, who have been engaged in private or 
semi-official pursuits, and compel them to 
give their services to the people who have 
.educated them is commendable. Indian 
Commissioner Browning has been inter- 
viewed and has pledged his adherence to 
the policy of his immediate predecessors. 
‘*No changes,”’ he says, ‘‘ are to be made for 
political reasons.’’ Judge Lochren, the new 
pension commissioner, has entered upon his 
work of reform by revoking the order of his 
predecessor, known as the ‘‘ completed files ”’ 
order, for reasons fully set forth in the 
order of revocation and which seem just. 
An investigation, now under way, of fraudu- 
lent pension claims issued by a Virginian 
agent, if it substantiates the charges made, 
will show frauds amounting to $100,000. 
The appointment of a commission to in- 
vestigate charges of maladministration and 
fraud in the New York Custom House is 
expected to result in a settlement of serious 
charges that have been long neglected. 
The temptation to connive at undervalua- 
tions and to show favoritism in such places 
is streng, and it will be a pleasant surprise 
if the charges are proved to be baseless. 


The elevation of Mr. Blount from the po- 
sition of special commissioner to that of 
minister plenipotentiary to Hawaii had been 
predicted. The most authentic news from 
Honolulu describes the provisional govern- 
ment as strongly intrenched and, though 
fretting at the delay, still confident that in 
the end annexation will come. If it is de- 


nied then the elements that furnish the 
moral support to the provisional govern- 
ment, in the language of the Honolulu Star, 
say: 


There will be no republic with the consent 
of the American residents of Hawaii, who, if 








they have not all the power they need to decide 


what the future form of local government 
shall be, have the strength to determine what 
shape it shall not take. Iu case the United 
States shall, under President Cleveland, de- 
cline the proffer of the islands, then the pro- 
visional government will keep its ground 
until another quadrennial election shall have 
been held in America, in the hope that annex- 
ation will then be granted. If failure should 
again come no doubt the government, sup- 
ported by the greater part of the business and 
property interests, will consider whether or not 
the welfare of the islands would be served by 
their proffer to Great Britain. Talk about 
a republic is idle. So is the plan to have an 
oligarchy. The revolution was fought out for 
the sake of getting decent and stable govern- 
ment, and that end will not be surrendered now 
to suit anybody’s whims or add to anybody’s 
wealth. 
The first of Mr. Blount’s reports was laid 
before the Cabinet last week, and, if the 
semi-official reports from Washington are to 
be relied upon, he has contented himself 
with furnishing testimony, leaving, as is 
proper, the decision to the administration, 
Man’s devices for annihilating space and 
mocking the flight of time continue to mul- 
tiply. It is by no means an insignificant 
event when persons leaving New York Sat- 
urday noon arrive in Liverpool the follow- 
ing Friday at 10 p. M., yet such is the fact, 
made possible by the recent run of the 
Campania, the great leviathan of the Cunard 
line recently launched from the British 
shipyards. For five successive days she 
traveled 500 knots a day. Since June, 188°, 
the time between New York and Queens- 
town has been shortened eleven hours and 
thirty-one minutes, and the Campania is but 
a new boat with machinery still unadjusted 
to secure the greatest speed. The ultimate 
time of transit between the continents is 
problematical. A desire to secure the cream 
of the traffic to Chicago has induced the 
New York Central Railroad to put on an ex- 
press train which makes the journey between 
New York and Chicago in nineteen hours. 
One day last week the train was whirled 
through New York State at an average speed 
hitherto unapproached, and one mile was 
traversed in thirty-two seconds, which, if 
maintained for an hour, would mean the 
traveling of 112} miles. Such events compel 
a readjustment of bearings and bring in a 
sense of neighborliness among States and 
peoples. If these are the signs of the de- 
veadence of steam as a motive power, what 
must we expect from the era of electricity 
upon which we have hardly entered? 





Queen Victoria, last week, appeared for 
the last time at a great public function 
—the opening of the British Imperial In- 
stitute. Unusual opportunity for demon- 
strations of popular regard was given, in 
view of the circumstance that she would 
never thus appear again. The debate in 
committee on the home rule bill has been 
acrimonious, but only served to show the 
coherency of Mr. Gladstone’s forces and his 
wondrous power as a debater and party 
leader. As yet every amendment of the 
opposition has been defeated by majorities 
somewhat larger than the combined Liberal 
Irish'strength. The argument of Mr. Cou- 
dert for the United States before the Bering 
Sea tribunal closed last week and called 
forth from the President, as had the speech 
of his predecessor, Mr. Carter, an expres 
sion of praise for its ability and elevated 
tone. Sir Charles Russell followed with the 
opening argument for Great Britain, and 
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since he began there has been a clashing 

‘and display of feeling that was lacking 
before, on one day, it is reported, seriously 
threatening the continuance of the hearing. 
Ridicule of the arguments of Messrs. Carter 
and Coudert and statements as to facts 
which our representatives were compelled 
to deny were responsible for the contro- 
versy. Because our counsel partially based 
our claims upon rights which international 
law has not formally recognized but which 
humanity demands, and because they asked 
the tribunal to dare to establish a precedent, 
the British counsel sneered at ‘the intel- 
lectual allurements’’ and ‘‘ the misty clouds 
of metaphysical and ethical discussion”’ 
which our counsel had contributed as argu- 
ments. 


The first week after the dissolution of 
the Reichstag has not contributed much 
light upon the intricate political fight 
in Germany save as it has confirmed the 
belief that the Social Democrats are the 
best organized, most aggressive and stand a 
better chance of increasing their voting 
strength in the next Reichstag, which the 
emperor will open in person. William’s 
bold speech before his troops after a review, 
in which he pledged himself *‘to stake all 
in his power to obtain an enactment of the 
army bill,’ if not granted by the next Reichs- 
tag then, it is feared, by forcing the issue 
with constitutional forms of government 
and asserting his absolute power, has stirred 
Germany and Europe, as well it might, for 
it was most significant, both in its matter, 
manner and place of delivery. Spain for 
the first time in many years has had a sur- 
plus reported in the national budget, an 
omen of a new era and good news that, un- 
fortunately, is offset by the riots of the week 
and the withdrawal of the Republican depu- 
ties from the Cortes, owing to the govern- 
ment’s forcing a bill through that body 
postponing the municipal elections until 
fall. The masses believe the Liberal minis- 
try to be shielding municipal plunderers 
from popular indignation at thievery that 
rivals Tammany’s record under the rule of 
Tweed or Croker or the Bay State Gas Com- 
pany’s treatment of Boston’s consumers of 
gas. Bank after bank in Australia has 
succumbed to the inevitable result of exces- 
sive speculation and popular acceptance of 
economic fallacies. England, it would seem, 
is about to undergo a financial experience 
similar to that caused by the wholesale liq- 
uidation of its investments in South Ameri- 
can securities. 


— 


IN BRIEF. 
John G. Woolley says the usual prescription 
of the temperance reformer has been a pledge, 
a physician,God. He believes in reversing it. 








“Bishop Potter then descended from his 
throne, where he had been seated.”’ This is a 
phrase found in the Churchman’s report of a 
recent dedication ceremony in the metropolis. 
“Throne.” Indeed! 





“The doctor says there is no hope of his liv- 
ing and we wish you to tell him.” When this 
message comes to a pastor he realizes what a 
tremendous difference there is between break- 
ing such news to a Christian and to one who. 
Is not, 





According to Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage, 
Christ’s achievements were “ surgical, ali- 
mentary, marine and mortuary.’”’ We had 


supposed that they were also revealing and 
redemptive, but we do not insist on appending 
the facts to the preacher’s alliteration. 





Massachusetts’s opinion on the Sunday clos- 
ing question is unmistakably declared: “ By 
the vote of the Great and General Court of 
Massachusetts, this building is closed on Sun- 
day, the Lord’s Day.” This is the sign that is 
hung out on the Massachusetts Building. 


The new mayor of Portland, Hon. John. P. 
Baxter, evidently belongs to that type of of- 
ficials which the champions of municipal re- 
form long to see seated in high places. He 
has given his entire salary to a fund for the 
establishment of a manual training school in 
that city. 





Mr. Henry C. Bowen thinks the Congregation- 
alist is grieved because the corporate members 
of the board do not approve of its view of the 
Noyes case. Mr. Bowen assumes too much. 
He seems to forget that the majority of the 
corporate members either did not receive his 
postal card or else did not answer it. 





The Ben Hur League of the New York Ave- 
nue Methodist Church would like to hear from 
all church baseball teams in Brooklyn who 
would like to join an inter-church league and 
play scheduled games for a pennant. 

The above is a bona fide item of news taken 
froma reputable exchange. John and Charles 
Wesley, what say ye! 





The warships of eight nations which re- 
cently lay in the Hudson River all, except 
the American, served liquor togheir crews. 
British, German, Russian, French and Italian 
sailors have their daily allowance of grog. 
sut we do not believe that in case of conflict 
they would fight more bravely and manfally 
with it than our sailors without it. 


Christian union is desired by all Christians, 
but most of them are averse to making any 
concessions to gain it. The Reformed Ger- 
man and the Reformed Dutch Churches in 
belief and government are so much alike that 
one could hardly choose between them, yet 
the effort to unite the two bodies into a feder- 
ative union after two years of discussion has 
failed. 





The announced purpose of the directors of 
the World’s Fair to open the grounds to the 
public on payment of twenty-five cents next 
Sunday and the following Sundays seems to us 
but an entering wedge to secure the evasion 
of the act of Congress on Sunday closing which 
the directors have been ingeniously, dishonor- 
ably and persistently trying to accomplish 
for several months past. The resolution 
passed last Sunday by the Congregational 
church of Concord, Mass., and printed in full 
on our 797th page, expresses, we believe, the 
sentiments of most of our churches. 





The Independent recently published a poem 
entitled Leo and Renan, which, in its escha- 
tological views, was decidedly contrary to the 
opinions strenuously defended in its editorial 
columns. The Catholic News reprinted the 
poem, attracted, probably, by the fact that it 
had Leo’s name in the title. The editor of 
the News, having heard from its official cen- 
sors, now apologizes to its readers for seeming 
to approve such false doctrine as was incul- 
cated in the poem. It is very sad to see 
Mr. Bowen leading Roman Catholic editors 
into such humiliating episodes. Poetry and 
postal card symposia ought to agree! 


In creating a professorship of applied Chris- 
tianity Iowa College is far in advance of most 
of its sister institutions East and West. Dr. 
Herron of Burlington, who is called to the 
chair which has just been endowed by Mrs. 
E. D. Rand, has eminent qualifications for 
this important undertaking. As his recent 
articles in the Congregationalist testify, he 





has'a high conception of the mission of Chris- 
tianity to the whole of life. There are great 
possibilities for such an ardent nature in the 
development of a department which shall 
make its influence widely felt, both within 
and without the college community. 





Mr. J. H. Stickney conditioned his bequests 
to the A. H. M. 8. and the A. M. A. on their 
taking the name Congregational. Why should 
they not? Every one knows they are Ameri- 
can. So are the missionary societies of other 
denominations for home work. There is noth- 
ing distinctive in that title. Time was when 
these societies represented more than one de- 
nomination, but it was passed years ago. All 
our missionary societies are Congregational, 
and have no reason to be ashamed of being 
called by that name. The C. C. B.8., which 
changed its name not long ago, is the resid- 
uary legatee in Mr. Stickney’s will, and is 
likely to receive a handsome sum, 





We have always had great respect for the 
intelligence and refinement of our Presby- 
terian brethren. Of late we have heard it said 
that New England’s intellectual aristocracy 
no longer is Unitarian but Episcopalian. At 
times, in our most self-conscious moments, 
we have been prone to believe that our con- 
stituency averaged as high as any in its intelli- 
gence, refinement and ideals, but here is the 
Catholic News saying: ‘‘ Taken as a body, the 
Catholic people of this country today are the 
superiors of any Protestant sect that flourishes 
on the soil of the United States in intelligence, 
refinement and education.”” We are tempted 
to transfer this to our department of Risibles. 





The movement toward Episcopacy in Massa- 
chusetts is often spoken of as a notable one, 
and it has been intimated that large numbers 
have left the Congregational churches to enter 
the Episcopal Church. Last year there were 
1,852 confirmations in the Episcopal Church in 
this State. This includes all who entered that 
communion from other denominations. Dur- 
ing the same period 3,324 were added to Con- 
gregational churches in Massachusetts on con- 
fession of faith. This does not include those 
who came from other denominations, as they 
are received by letter. We rejoice in the 
growth of the Episcopal Church, while we see 
ne signs that it is proportionately greater than 
that of other evangelical bodies. 





The two articles which we publish this week 
on the American Board are by ministers of 
the Interior who are familiar with the minds 
of the churches in that section and in the 
West. One is a gtaduate of Oberlin and the 
other is one of the honored pastors there and 
may be regarded as a representative spokes- 
man for the sentiment prevailing at that 
prominent Congregational and educational 
center. Both are non-partisan and undoubt- 
edly represent the feeling and spirit of the 
large majority of those not belonging to 
either extreme in this controversy, who have 
said little publicly but whose approval and 
support are vitally necessary to the con- 
tinued prosperity of the board. We trust that 
these two articles will be read and considered 
with these facts in mind. 

With characteristic brotherly love and 
thoughtfulness the managers of the Congre- 
gational bookstore in Chicago offer it as down- 
town headquarters for visiting Congregation- 
alists during the fair, and arrangements have 
been made for the checking free of baggage 
and parcels and for the receiving and deliver- 
ing of mail. It will afford facilities for meet- 
ing friends and writing letters and it is hoped 
that Congregationalists throughout the land 
will avail themselves of this privilege as fully 
as they may find it convenient. Invitations 
are being sent broadcast to Congregational 
ministers and laymen. A little Congrega- 
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tional Directory is being prepared which, be- 
sides other matters of interest, will contain 
a list of the sixty or more Congregational 
churches and ninety Congregational Sunday 
schools in the city, with their location, pastor, 
superintendent and other information which 
will be of practical value. 


STAFF OORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM NEW YORK. 

The May meeting of the Clerical Union— 
the last before October next—gave place to 
a union meeting of ministers of several de- 
nominations in the lecture-room of the 
Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church (lately 
Dr. Crosby’s) to discuss the subject of In- 
spiration. By appointment Rev. Dr. J. R. 
Davies and Rev. H. B. Macaulay, Presbyte- 
rians, spoke on the Nature of Inspiration; 
Rev. A. F. Newton, Congregationalist, on 
its process; Rev. D. T. Buell and Rev. C. 
Brett, Reformed, on its scope; Professor 
Miles of Drew Seminary and Dr. Kelly, 
Methodists, onits product. The attendance 
was large, the speaking earnest and the doc- 
trinal tone eminently orthodox. Hearty 
applause followed the repeated insistence 
that the Bible is the word of God as op- 
posed to the statement that it contains His 
word, and small favor was shown to the 
new discoveries of ‘‘ the higher critics.”’ 

Mr. Newton defined inspiration as that 
divine influence on the minds of the writers 
of the Bible which caused them to teach in 
the best possible manner just what God would 
have them teach, communicating religious 
truth without error either in doctrine or im- 
pression. The speaker claimed that none 
could fairly consider the men who wrote the 
sixty-six books of the Bible, the corrupt age 
in which they lived and their small edu- 
cational advantages, without seeing that the 
results cap only be accounted for by admit- 
ting that God spake through these men; that 
they spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Spirit—therefore the process of inspiration 
was a supernatural influence upon the minds 
of men. Proposing to reclaim sinners by 
appealing to their intelligence and moral 
natures God elevated the minds of the sacred 
writers to proclaim wonderful truths, illu- 
minating, superintending and revealing to 
them what without this supernatural influ- 
ence they never could have written. 

The most enjoyable part of our Colum- 
bian show came, as an Irishman might say, 
after it was over. When the dignitaries 
with their big ships filed down the North 
River, drawing after them the overloaded 
steamers, tugs, yachts and pleasure boats of 
every size and name, they seemed to take 
the rain and fog along with them. Under 
the bright skies of the next two or three 
days the wise quietly made their way up 
between the two lines of craft representing 
the taste, skill and power of no less than 
nine nations, naval structures as diverse as 
the stately warships of Old England and the 
strange little caravels of the older Spain of 
Columbus's time. Not only could these vis- 
itors after the fair survey these objects of 
such unique interest in quietness and at 
leisure, but they were in many instances 
made welcome on board, learning much by 
closer inspection which else they had never 
dreamed of. 

Then came the night illuminations, elec- 
tric lights, rockets, etc., setting the river 
and its shores all aglow from dusk till mid- 





night, and casting over our everyday com- 
monplace scenery a beauty as of some fairy 
land. 

Correspondence daily reaching the Bible 
House indicates that, despite. the Chicago 
Fair and other attractions, the annual meet- 
ing of the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety at Saratoga, May 30, 31 and June 1, 
will be well attended. Those who go may 
safely count on an interesting and effective 
gathering. 

Not the least important of the matters to 
come before the business meeting on Wednes- 
day afternoon will be the consideration of 
the change of the society’s corporate name 
to “The Congregational Home Missionary 
Society,’’ a question brought before the body 
by the will of that stanch Congregationalist, 
Mr. J. H. Stickney of Baltimore, just de- 
ceased. He conditions the payment to the 
Congregational societies of bequests cover- 
ing the bulk of his large fortune on their 
introducing the word ‘‘ Congregational ”’ into 
their corperate names. The sum thus con- 
ditionally bequeathed to the A. H. M.S. is 
$150,000. 

Rev. Dr. Atterbury, of the Sabbath Com- 
mittee here, was made happy today by the 
receipt of a communication from Paris tell- 
ing him of the ‘‘ change of heart” of one of 
the best known and most influential secular 
papers of that city. Out of consideration 
for the ecof—omic value of Sunday as a rest 
day for the toiling multitudes, the proprie- 
tors have publicly announced their determi- 
nation to issue their paper no more on that 
day. How long shall the great journals of 
Protestant England and America lag behind 
Paris in this merciful regard for their weary 
toilers? The Sabbath Committee, by the 
way, is proposing to raise $5,000 for the 
printing, in several languages, of some of 
its most telling documents on various phases 
of the Sunday question, to be freely distrib- 
uted among visitors at the Chicago fair. 
Lovers of the Christian Sabbath can do good 
service by helping on the wide circulation 
of these papers, the most effective collection 
that has ever been issued. 

It is painful to see the state of mind into 
which the near approach of the meeting of 
the General Assembly is throwing our Pres- 
byterian brethren here. Questions as to the 
make-up of the body, the moderatorship, 
the methods of management and the proba- 
ble outcome of the Briggs case are working 
the leading ministers and laymen and the 
usually staid and sober papers up to fever 
heat, revealing itself in words some of 
which had better be left unsaid. But truth 
will vindicate itself and ere long all will be 
quiet and dignified once more. 

For three or four days past our city 
‘* squares,’’ Madison, Union, Gramercy, the 
Battery, have been donning their summer 
robes with a rapidity and beauty rarely 
seen, and one has not to make the trip to 
Central Park to feast the eyes on that ten- 
der and lovely spring green that Inness so 
revels in and which his pictures have done 
so much to make the people love. We have 
had no normal “‘ spring,’ nor are we likely 
to have, the prospect being that we shall 
plunge from the climate of wintry March 
into that of summer. One good effect of 
the change of weather is seen in the cleaner 
streets, the decrease of sickness and the 
lowered death rate. Just as the city is put- 
ting onits strongest attractions thousands 





of its families are turning their faces to the 
country for the summer, and the way will 
be clear for visitors from “all over,” for 
whom the stores are making ready their 
“bargain counters,”’ where the expenses of 
the journey can easily be saved by the 
thrifty housewife buying for a sizable family, 
HUNTINGTON, 


FROM CHICAGO. 


Searching investigations have been made 
touching the sanitary record of Chicago 
and its water supply. It is important to 
disabuse the minds of strangers of “lying 
fables.’’ The report of Health Commis. 
sioner Ware for 1892 shows that deaths from 
natural causes were only a little over seven- 
teen in 1,000 of the population, being less 
than any city in this country or Europe hay- 
ing over 500,000 population. This is due 
largely to the exceptional purity of the lake 
water which supplies the city. Now if a 
like rigid investigation should be made of 
‘*beer and other drinks’’ as to their effects 
on the health and habits of home and for. 
eign bred peoples it would be quite as in- 
structive but less encouraging. The con- 
tiogent of ‘‘total abstaining’? Moslems— 
Turks, Arabs, Algerians, Javanese—inhab- 
iting the Midway Plaisance are becoming 
demoralized and dangerous owing to the 
impurities of Chicago beer. Why ought not 
the World's Fair grounds to be treated as a 
government reservation, where liquors can 
be obtained by soldiers on the ‘canteen 
plan” but are strictly prohibited to Indi- 
ans, including Turks and their ilk? 

The extortions of the restaurant keepers 
on opening day have been blazoned abroad 
but the directory are dealing masterfully 
with this abuse. The public may as well 
know that it is to be blamed on this score. 
At the hour when hunger seizes the crowd a 
rush is made on the lunch counters and ta- 
bles. People who are impatient and won't 
wait their turn to be served offer extrava- 
gant sums for instant ‘“‘sandwich and cof- 
fee.” Waiters take them at their word. 
Persons who are content to carry ‘short 
commons” with them into the grounds and 
seek out a shady nook in which to munch 
their bread in quiet with thanks and without 
molestation wil] have no complaints of ex- 
tortion to make, will leave room for unfor- 
tunate ones in the restaurants and reduce 
their expense account a pretty figure. What 
is some people’s comfort is others’ discom- 
fort, and the prohibition against smoking 
on the grounds has been removed. It is 
likewise allowable to bring bicycles inside 
the gates, where they will be checked and 
stored for the owners at a charge of twenty- 
five cents. It yet remains to be decided 
whether ‘invalid chairs’? used by “the 
lame, the halt and the impotent’’ will be 
allowed to come in without paying $3.50 per 
day to the Wheel Chair Co., which has the 
concession of furnishing such vehicles to 
visitors. It is a query whether a man’s 
crutches may not be.taken away or pay 4 
tax. There is arule against taking camp- 
stools out of the grounds, for a company 
rents these for ten cents and people might 
forget to return them, hence they are pro 
tected by this rule, which effectively pre 
vents any one from bringing .his own porta- 
ble chair inside. 

But a truce to these petty things. Let all 
expect to take things as they are, glide, 
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over or around the momentary annoyances, 
determine not to be provoked by anything 
or anybody, but open their souls to the 
magnificent and inspiring effects on every 
hand. The past few days have been mild 
and tair. The grounds and exterior of the 
buildings show off finely, even at this early 
date, and the number of pay visitors per 
day has increased to over 20,000, which is 
nearly double the tally at the Centennial. 
Though the exhibits are far from complete 
the present display is more than one can 
dream of. It is safe to predict that by May 
20 the fair will be in nearly its perfected 
form. 

The Chicago Ministers’ Union took a vaca- 
tion on opening day, but met again last 
Monday and was thronged to the doors. 
Dr. Tyler, veteran missionary to the Zulus, 
spoke words of greeting and was followed 
by F. H. Stead of London. He expressed 
his surprise at the marvelous way churches, 
especially Congregationa! churches, have 
grappled with the problem of increasing 
population. This is quite in contrast to 
London where almost nothing is done to 
meet the increase, though Congregational- 
ists there have three centuries of footing 
behind them. His other surprise was that 
our churches here appear not to be alive to 
civic and political questions. He wished 
that ‘‘ This World’s Fair, which is a world’s 
affair, might prove to be a world’s Pente- 
cost.” 

This sentiment was in accord with the 
topic of the meeting, What Our Churches 
Can Do This Summer to Use Their Oppor- 
tunity. D. L. Moody, who has his present 
headquarters at the institute connected with 
the Chicago Avenue Church, was the first 
speaker. He frankly confessed that he had 
no plan of operations, save that for a year 
and a half he has been preparing for ‘this 
great cainpaign by enlarging the institute, 
by engaging prominent ministers and evan- 
gelists, at home and abroad, to spend part of 
the season in Chicago, by arranging with 
pastors to utilize these helping forces, by in- 
creasing the number of large gospel tents 
used in the more destitute parts of the city, 
and by raising the needed funds to conduct 
these converting agencies. His only plan is 
to supplement in the largest possible de- 
gree the regular Christian work. He does 
not favor mammoth meetings or any ar- 
rangements by which the usual local church 
work will be disturbed. Rather his aim is 
to aid each church greatly to augment its 
influence to reach the people by extra pulpit 
supplies and more generous advertising of 
their services during the week. 

It is a caution worth heeding, however, 
by Christian strangers in Chicago, not to 
run about trying to hear the McNeils or 
Gordons, or Halls or Cuylers, who are pub- 
lished to preach at such and such a church, 
Which one must cross the city to reach. 
Probably the church will be overflowing ere 
you get there. You will have made more 
than ‘‘a Sabbath day’s journey”? and be 
correspondingly tired and unspiritual. Be- 
sides, you may miss hearing an equally good 
Sermon by the pastor of the church that lies 
next you, where duty is the doorkeeper, aad 
also miss the sense of being where your 
presence will be noticed and really welcome. 
Next Monday morning Rev. J. G. Paton 
will address a joint meeting of Presbyterian 
and Congregational ministers. Q. L. D. 





OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 

Prof. John R. Commons of Indiana Univer- 
sity writes in the May Charities Review on The 
Church and the Problem of Poverty in Cities. 
He believes that ‘‘the church’s ignorance of 
modern science and her bias toward the old 
dogma still appear in the way in which she 
attacks only the symptoms and results of 
social disease and not the causes. The tem- 
perance question is to be solved simply by 
abolishing the saloon—regardless of the fact 
that intemperance itself is the result of pro- 
found socia! conditions. Sunday labor is the 
only labor problem attacked—and that only 
in its spectacular and relatively harmless oc- 
casions—and the irresistible economic neces- 
sities of modern civilization which compel 
Sunday labor are overlooked. Corrupt city 
government is ascribed not to its real causes 
but to the sinfulness of politicians, whereas 
the fact is that in city politics all our political 
and social machinery is so arranged that the 
best men are, as a rule, barred from success.” 

Apropgs to the defeat of revision and the 
demand for a short creed, the Presbyterian 
says: ‘‘Itis noteworthy in the reports of the 
presbyteries upon revision that sixty-six of 
them request a short creed. Of these the 
majority desire it only as a supplement to the 
Confession of Faith, and not as a substitute. 
There is no disposition manifest to ignore or 
set aside the old standards. And it will be 
found that if the short creed move is enter- 
tained by the General Assembly guards will 
be cast about it insuring its harmony with the 
Confession of Faith and the Shorter Cate- 
chism. No other kind of creed, long or short, 
stands a ghost of a chance in our body. 
. . . It may be that, in sheer desperation, the 
church will be glad to fall back upon the ex- 
pedient of the United Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland after a similar ordeal and adopt a 
declaratory statement, thus giving rest to its 
ministers and members and affording a happy 
working basis for all parties who wish to ad- 
vance the Lord’s cause in a Presbyterian way.” 

On the eve of the meeting of the General 
Assembly the Evangelist says: ‘‘ The driving 
out of one scholar, or two, or twenty, will only 
increase the mischief. There will be plenty 
of ‘rebels’ left, both Christian men and 
women, to fight the battle at once of ortho- 
doxy and of liberty. Is there no better 
method? It is our profound conviction that 
three-fourths of all the present trouble in the 
Presbyterian Church has grown out of “‘mis- 
understanding of each other’s opinions and 
motives. ... Is it too late to settle this ugly 
controversy on the broad, manly ground of 
live and let live? We need each other; every 
honest, God-fearing Presbyterian has the root 
of the matter in him and can do noble work 
for truth and righteousness and humanity.” 

The Christian Leader discusses the advisa- 
bility of boycotting the Columbian Exposition 
if its doors are opened on Sunday: ‘‘ Should 
the managers see fit to keep the money Con- 
gress appropriated and yet violate the condi- 
tions of the award—thus changing the ques- 
tion of Sunday opening to the very different 
question of honest dealing—not only nomi- 
nally religious people but all high-minded peo- 
ple, whether they avow religious convictions 
or not, may very properly raise the question 
whether the fair, so tainted, is worthy of their 
patronage. But this is not boycotting. See 
the judicial decision of Judge Taft.” 

The Pilot reports Archbishop Ryan of Phil- 
adelphia as saying recently, at the celebration 
of the centenary of Roman Catholicism in 
New Orieans: “Church and state should 
move in parallel lines which never meet. 
They should feel most friendly to one an- 
other, for the power of both comes from God. 
Catholics in this country should be most thor- 
oughly and cordially in harmony with its in- 


stitutions. I have said that the church and 
state should move in parallel lines. But I 
remember that mathematicians tell us that in 
certain circumstances two lines will forever 
approach and yet never meet. So would I 
have the church and state in this country— 
ever in harmony, each in its own sphere; 
ever approaching, but not to meet in union 
of church and state.’”’ 


ABROAD. 


A posthumous article on the Jesuit Doctrine 
of Obedience, by John Addington Symonds, in 
the May Fortnightly Review, gives citations 
from the coustitution and ‘official documents 
of the order to justify his asserting: ‘I find it 
to be an integral part of the Jesuit system 
that obedience should be paid to Superiors as 
though they were not men, but Christ or God. 
I find that not only willand affection, but in- 
telligence and faculty of judgment also, must 
be sacrificed before the order of a Superior. I 
find that no doubt or debate regarding a Supe- 
rior’s orders is allowed. I find that the infe- 
rior is held bound to obey blindly, to work 
himself by effort into harmony with his Supe- 
rior’s views, to adduce before the bar of con- 
science arguments in favor of whatever his 
Superior has thought fit to utter and never in 
any way to cast reflections on those impera- 
tive demands. I find as the last resort that it 
is a member’s duty to pronounce a thing black 
which is clearly white before his eyes, if the 
church has said that it is black.” 

The Independent says: ‘‘ The Anglican hier- 
archy have elected to fight the whole battle 
of disestablishment on Welsh soil. Be it so, 
Nonconformists in general, and the Liberation 
Society in particular, cannot complain that 
they have decided to stake the issue on such 
untenable grounds. It remains to be seen 
whether the people of England will acqui- 
esce in such tactics, which have for their pri- 
mary object not the advancement of Chris- 
tianity, but the preservation intact of a great 
sacerdotal corporation, hostile, as Archdeacon 
Farrar declares, to the Protestantism and the 
liberties of the nation. The shortsightedness 
and want of self-reliance on the part of the 
rulers of the Anglican Church are as humili- 
ating as they are astonishing.”’ 





OHRISTIAN THOUGHT AND WORK 
IN GERMANY. 


BY FRANKLIN, 





It is hard for an American to appreciate 
the importance and the naturalness, one 
may say, of the union of church and state 
in Germany. With few exceptions this 
union is universally approved. At any rate, 
it has become an integral part of German 
life and is regarded as essential to the well- 
being of the people. The care of the church 
life seems as importan# and as much a duty 
of the government as the care of the schools, 
the gymnasia and the universities. The 
cultus minister is at the head of the depart- 
ments of education and religion, and his 
office is as political as that of war or of for- 
eign affairs. The Roman Catholics, who 
embrace about one-third of the population 
of the empire, are a state church and in 
some respects are more fortunately situated 
than their Protestant brethren. In some 
of the provinces of Prussia both Lutherans 
and Reformed have equal rights, though in 
Prussia proper these two denominations 
have been united in what is known as the 
Evangelical Church. Old Lutherans, Re- 
formed, Moravians or Hernhiters, Mennon- 
ites and Baptists are recognized sects, but 
receive no assistance from the public funds, 
Methodists, Irvingites, Jews and Anglicans 
are allowed to carry on their work unhin- 
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dered, but they do not exercise any consid- 
erable influence on the life of the people. 
While the work of the Methodists and Bap- 
tists has been spiritual, it has not had large 
success, unless one regards the favorable in- 
fluence which it undoubtedly has had on the 
work of the established church. 

Germany claims to be a Christian state 
and therefore regards all its citizens as 
Christian, not, of course, as having had 
spiritual Christian experience, but as hav- 
ing been baptized at the proper time, in- 
structed in the fundamental doctrines of re- 
ligion, confirmed and therefore entitled to 
the privileges of the church. It requires all 
the officers in the army to take the com- 
mubpion at least once a year. One can only 
leave the church by going through a legal 
process, which very many who are never 
seen at a church service neglect and so at 
their death their bodies are buried in the 
cemetery which belongs to the parish in 
which they had their home. Atheists, or 
professed free thinkers, people who have 
cast off all church bonds and who at their 
own request are relieved from the burden 
of paying taxes for the support of the 
church, can only be buried in a cemetery of 
their own. 

Naturally much of the external service in 
the church is like any other worldly service 
and not infrequently it seems very formal. 
lf a congregation chooses its pastor, even 
through its representatives, it is only from 
several persons proposed by the authorities, 
or authority, with the appointing power. 
Professors of theology, though nominated 
by the members of the theological faculties, 
are appointed by the minister of state and 
not by the church whose future religious 
teachers they are settoinstruct. One could 
not expect, in such circumstances, that 
church membership should be looked upon 
as the same thing with spiritual life, al- 
though, as has been asserted in previous 
letters, the number in these churches who 
are truly converted persons and thoroughly 
interested in Christian service is perhaps as 
great, in proportion to the population, as 
with us. 

The state church is divided into parties 
which might almost be made to correspond 
with denominational differences in the 
United States. There is the confessional 
party or the party of the extreme right, 
which holds the symbols with great firm- 
ness; the party on positive union or the cen- 
ter, which accepts without reservation the 
symbols of the united church; and the party 
of the extreme left or the Positive Verein, 
whose members reject miracles, the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures, the proper divinity 
of Christ, and, while attached to the church 
as a state institution, are hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from Unitarians. 

Between the party of the left and the 
center is the Ritschl party, which is deeply 
interested in historical studies, which cares 
little for dogmas, lays much emphasis on 
character and experience and insists upon 
the necessity of going back to the Gospels 
as the fountain of religious life and to 
Luther as the source of truly Protestant 
principles. In each of these parties there 
is also a center, with a left and a right 
wing. While these distinctions are espe- 
cially true of Prussia, they are practically 
the same in the other provinces which have 
united with Prussia to form the empire. 


But close as is the union of church and 
state, the latter does not concern itself with 
the benevolent work of the church. No 
foreign missionary society receives any aid 
from the state treasury, nor are its affairs 
subject to state control. This work is as 
purely voluntary as that of the American 
Board. Yet the state sympathizes with 
this aggressive Christian service and gives 
such moral support as it can. 

The same is true of its relation to work 
of the Inner Mission, a work which is char- 
acteristic of the German churches. This is 
usually said to have begun in 1848, under 
the leadership of Wichern, a pastor in Ham- 
burg, who finding one morning a little 
more than two dollars in his charity box, 
being surprised at the amount, said, ‘‘ With 
this we must found something worth while,”’ 
and straightway opened a school for orphans. 
This was the foundation of the famous 
orphan house, which now has more than 
3,300 inmates and which has cared for more 
than 95,000 since its esiablishment. Under 
Wichern there grew up a sort of brother- 
hood, into which men entered who were 
willing to devote themselves to the service 
of God, but who had had no special educa- 
tion to prepare them for the ministry. 
Out from these brotherhoods, in which men 
are trained for the special service they 
can best render, come the keepers of the 
many inns found in Germany where a poor 
man can get a night’s lodging for a little 
more than six cents, where he is brought 
under religious influences at morning and 
evening prayer and where the innkeeper 
takes pains to speak to him and, learning 
his condition, give him the advice which he 
needs. 

A kindred institution is that of the dea- 
conesses. From the original home at Kai- 
serwerth, opened by Pastor Fliedner, more 
than fifty similar homes have sprung, to 
which more than nine thousand persons 
belong. These deaconesses go wherever 
German is spoken, although thetr special 
work is among the sick and the needy at 
home. Their vows are not necessarily 
binding for life, nor do they give up their 
privgte property when they enter a home, 
nor devote themselves to celibacy. And 
yet, as none are received except after serv- 
ing a novitiate, it rarely happens that a 
deaconess lays down her work after once 
being solemnly consecrated to it. There 
are four of these sister houses in Berlin 
and the service of their members is of great 
value to the pastors in these overgrown 
parishes. 

The work of the Inner Mission embraces 
works of compassion, the free proclamation 
of the gospel in word and through the 
printed page, and efforts to introduce spir- 
itual life into the church. One of the great 
failures of the Protestant Church here has 
been its failure to employ laymen in its 
service. Nearly everything which has been 
done has been done by clergymen, and as a 
sort of official duty. The Inner Mission 
marks the beginning of a new era for 
Christian work in Germany, characterized 
by lay effort in the church. During the 
last fifty years there has been a large in- 
crease in spiritual life, due, no doubt, to 
the efforts which have been made to re- 
claim the lost and the erring, to prevent 
the ignorant and careless from going astray, 
to maké the church not simply an institu- 





tion of the state but a body in whose mem. 
bers the spirit of Christ shall live. This 
mission has not sought to carry on special 
evangelical work, nor has it ever interfered 
at all with the regular work of the churches, 
Indeed, it has been of special help to pas- 
tors, who at first were somewhat suspicious 
of it. 

As the state provides for the sick in hos- 
pitals and has institutions for the blind, the 
deaf and dumb, there was no demand for 
effort here, rather for a personal service 
which only the love of Christ could call 
forth and which is rendered quietly and in- 
conspicuously. It is interesting simply to 
run over a list of the objects to which the 
Inner Mission gives its thought: the educa- 
tion and instruction of neglected children, 
beginning with care for the infant children 
of mothers who cannot be with them during 
the entire day; receiving them when a little 
older into what we would call kindergar- 
tens; gathering those still older in the Sun- 
day school; providing orphan houses; secur- 
ing places for the education of needy girls 
in the duties of the home and in hand work, 
by which a future support may be obtained; 
similar institutions for boys; houses of ref- 
uge for abandoned women; asylums for the 
intemperate; places where work for a time 
can be provided for those who are out of 
employ, and from which permanent employ- 
ment can be obtained; personal efforts to 
gather up those who throughout the coun- 
try have wandered away from the blessings 
of the gospel; special service with the blind, 
idiots and epileptics; work among the sick 
in the hospitals—among the insane also; es- 
tablishment of vacation colonies for chil- 
dren who rarely see the country; efforts to 
excite interest in reading the Scriptures; dis- 
tribution of sermons and tracts; the loaning 
of books through what are called People’s 
Libraries; efforts to answer the various ques- 
tions which come up in the prosecution of 
city mission work; care for the poor, of the 
sick and wounded in war, service in times 
of pestilence, as last year in Hamburg among 
those stricken with the cholera; attention to 
the proper use of Sunday; regular attend- 
ance at school; the question of dwellings, 
health and personal cleanliness; the ques- 
tion of savings, through institutions open to 
receive even the smallest sums. 

All this has been done through personal 
visits, the formation of unions among those 
who have similar interests, and the motive 
of it all love-rather than duty, the feeling 
that those for whom Christ died are worth 
saving, and that the problem of Christian 
patriotism is to save for the state all its citi- 
zens, and to encourage them to undertake 
the best service of which they are capable. 

casas ispecies 2 St 

Is it not true that we are many of us 
checked in our Christian speech by the con- 
sciousness of a gulf between our words and 
our experience? Or, if that states the case 
too strongly, by the consciousness that our 
best words are only occasionally true to the 
facts? Why cannot the Christian brother- 
hood have a sort of tacit compact among 
themselves that they may all feel free to 
speak the best ‘they know and we will not 
rebuke them, even in our hearts, for speak- 
ing better than they are? If God gives you 
a thought or a desire above the level of 
your life, out with it; let us all have the 
benefit of it, and we will not think you a 
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hypocrite if you do not succeed in living it. 
—Austin Phelps. 


SCROOBY OLUB SKETOHES.* 


xX, TREMBLING IN THE BALANCE, 


BY REV. MORTON DEXTER. 


The depressing uncertainty in regard to 
the life of the colony continued for several 
years. It proved to be almost impossible 
to establish themselves successfully and, it 
is surprising that the attempt was not aban- 


doned. As already has been explained, most. 


of the members of the London company, 
called the Adventurers, were so ignorant of 
or indifferent to the needs of the colony and 
so jealous and quarrelsome mutually that it 
did little to contribute to the prosperity of 
the Pilgrims or even to secure them a bare 
sustenance. They rarely received news from 
home and still more seldom supplies. In 
May, 1622, a shallop reached Plymouth 
from the Sparrow, a ship which Weston 
had sent fishing to the Maine coast, in 
which were brought seven passengers and 


‘some letters. About the end of June the 


Charity touched there, on her way for 
Weston to Virginia, but brought them no 
goods or provisions, and the colony had 
to help feed her people, about sixty, during 
her stay, and keep and care for a number 
of them who were ill during ‘‘ ye most parte 
of ye somer,’’ until she came in again on 
her way home. In the autumn the Dis- 
covery, owned by English merchants not 
among the Adventurers, touched at the 
colony and the Pilgrims were able to pro- 
cure from her some beads and knives for 
trade with the Indians, but at exorbitant 
prices and they obtained from her no food. 

Early in 1623 Weston himself appeared, 
but in sore need himself. He had come 
over to the northern coast in disguise with 
some fishermen to visit a colony which he 
had tried to found and which had died before 
he reached America, had been shipwrecked 
and then robbed by Indians and barely 
reached Plymouth alive. The Pilgrims took 
pity on him and fitted him out afresh so that 
he was able to get back to the fishing fleet, 
but he subsequently proved more unfriendly 
to them than ever. Not long after the Par- 
agon reached them, sent out for himself by 
John Peirce, one of the Adventurers, who 
seems to have accompanied her, but there 
is no account of any addition to the sup- 
plies of the colony from this source. At 
about the last of June Capt. Francis West, 
commissioned as admiral of New England, 
arrived in the ship Plantation, but he was 
only a visitor. They tried to buy food or 
seed from’the master of this ship, who 


had some 2. hh of pease to sell, but seeing their 
wants, held them at £9, sterling a hoggshead, 
& under £8. he would not take, and yet -would 
have beaver at an under rate. But they tould 
him they had lived so long with out, and 
— doe still, rather then give so unreason- 
ably. 

Apparently some individuals bought a 
small quantity of the peas, but the greed of 
the master prevented the sale of most of his 
stock, In July the Anne arrived, and early 
in August “tye pinass,”’ the Little James, 
bringing about sixty new colonists, among 
them George Morton and family, and some 
supplies, although not enough to support 
the new comers. ‘All ye company sent at 
any time was allways too short for those 
people yt came with it.’’ In their penury 
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it must have been an inexpressible distress 
to the Pilgrims, who were bravely and loy- 
ally keeping their faith with the Adventur- 
ers, to hear from the mother country so sel- 
dom, and to have ship after ship arrive 
bringing no aid but usually in actual need 
of help from them. Yet they never failed 
to do all in their power for those who thus 
claimed their assistance. 

The extremity of their want deserves to 
be set forth more at length. As early as 
May, 1622, ‘‘in a maner their provissions 
were wholy spent, and they looked hard for 
supply, but none came.’’ Not long after, 
however, they heard of a fishing vessel some- 
where off the northern coast and Edward 
Winslow was sent to obtain provisions from 
her if possible. 

He gott some good quantitie and returned 
in saftie.... But what was gott.. being 
devided among so many, came to but a litle,’ 
yet by God’s blesing it upheld them till har- 
vest. It arose but toa quarter of a pound of 
bread'a day to each person; and ve Govr 
caused it to be dayly given them, otherwise, 
had it been in their owne custody, they would 
have eate it up & then starved. But thus, 
with what els they could get, they made pretie 
shift till corne was ripe. 

But the harvest time brought little, and 
only temporary, improvement. 

All had their bungrie bellies filled. But it 
arose but to a litle, in comparison of a full 
year’s supplie; partly by reason they were 
not yet well aquainted with ye maner of In- 
dean corne, (and they had no other,) allso 
their many other imployments, but cheefly 
their weakues for wante of fvod, to tend it as 
they should have done. Also much was stolne 
both by night & day, before it became scarce 
eatable, & much more afterward. And though 
many were well whipt (when they were taken) 
for a few ears of corne, yet hunger made others 
(whom conscience did not restraine) to venture. 
They did what fishing they could, but it was 
hard work and often unrewarding. 

Haveing but one boat left. .. they were 
devided into severall companies, 6. or 7. to a 
gangg or company, and so wente out with a 
nett they had buught, to take bass & such 
like fish, by course, every company knowing 
their turne. No sooner was ye boate dis- 
charged of what she brought, but ye next 
company tooke her and wente out with her. 
Neither did they returne till they had cauight 
something, though it were 5, or 6. days before, 
for they knew ther was nothing at home, and 
to goe home emptie would be a great discour- 
agemente to ye rest... . If she stayed longe 
or got litle, then all went to seeking of shel- 
fish, which at low-water they digged out of ye 
sands. And this was their living in ye somer 
time, till God sente ym beter; & in winter they 
were helped with ground-nuts and foule. 
Also in ye somer they gott now & then a dear. 
_ It is difficult to read this artless and pa- 
thetic record without profound emotion. 
What gallant courage, what loyalty to their 
beliefs, what intense faith in God the Pil- 
grims must have possessed in order to en- 
dure, after so many and so diversified previ- 
ous trials, such distresses as these! 

Their lack of food led them, in 1623, to 
alter their policy of labor in an important 
respect, which, in view of discussions now 
current, should be described. Apparently 
there prevailed among them to some extent 
a belief in what may be termed Christian 
Communism, It has been noted already 
that, when about to depart from Leyden, 
Those that weare to goe, prepared them selves 
with all speed, and sould of their estats and 
(such as were able) put in their moneys into 
ye commone stock, which was disposed by 
those appointed, fur ye making of generall 
provissions. 

Apparently, also, after landing at Plym- 
outh they practiced a modified communism, 
especially in regard to labor and its fruits. 
They had their individual houses but raised 
their crops in common and for the public 






benefit. But when it became clear that 
they must grow larger harvests or starve, 


After much debate of things, the Govr (with 
ye advise of ye cheefest amongest them) gave 
way that they should set corne every man for 
his owne perticuler, and in that regard trust 
to them selves; in all other things to goe on in 
ye generall way as before. . . . This had very 

ood success; for it made all hands very in- 

ustrious, so as much more corne was planted 
then other waise would have bene by any 
means ye Govr or any other could use. 


Bradford emphasizes the good results of 
this change of method and then adds: 


The experience that was had in this comone 
course and condition, tried sundrie years, and 
that amongst godly and sober men, may well 
evince the vanitie of that conceit of Platos 
and other ancients, applauded by some of 
later times ;—that ye taking away of propertie, 
and bringing in comnunitie into a comone 
wealth, would make them happy and florish- 
ing; as if they were wiser then God. For this 
comunitie (so farr as it was) was found to 
breed much confusion & discontent, and re- 
tard much imploymét that would have been 
to their benefite and comforte. ... Upon ye 
poynte all being to have alike, and all to doe 
alike, they thought them selves in ye like 
condition, and one as good as another; and 
so, if it did not cut of those relations that God 
hath set amongest men, yet it did at least 
much diminish and take of ye mutuall re- 
spects that should be preserved amongst 
them. And would have been worse if they 
had been men of another condition. 

This is practical testimony and based upon 
experience and observation. 
pas eae AT CNP RER nes 
THE VOICES OF THE MODERATES. 


BY REV. HENRY M. TENNEY, OBERLIN, 0. 


At the annual meeting of the Cleveland 
Presbyterian Union, held in January, that 
body, as reported by Dr. H. C, Hayden in 
the Cleveland Leader, put itself on record 
by unanimous vote, ‘‘as deprecating any 
and every attempt to impose new tests of 
orthodoxy or to restrict the liberty hitherto 
enjoyed by men who have sincerely sub- 
scribed to the confession of faith of the 
Presbyterian Church. The Union also ex- 
pressed the belief that the interests of the 
church at large would be best conserved by 
a cessation of ecclesiastical trials for heresy 
of men who sincerely profess their faith in 
the holy Scriptures as the unerring rule of 
faith and practice and their entire loyalty to 
the gospel of Jesus Christ as the Son of God.” 

This action was taken as expressing, in 
the view of the union, the mind of the great 
body of clergymen and laymen in the Pres- 
byterian Church who do not favor either ex- 
treme, who are grieved and scandalized by 
the continued strife, and who for the sake 
of truth, righteousness and the welfare of 
the church desire to mediate between the 
extremes and produce peace. Similar action 
has also been taken by the Presbyterian 
Social Union of Chicago. 

The readers of the Congregationalist will 
recall aninteresting letter from a missionary 
in Japan, which appeared in the issue of 
Jan. 19, and which, in referring to the visit 
of Dr. F. E. Clark and of his relations to the 
Prudential Committee of the American 
Board, concluded as follows: ‘‘ Aside from 
personal love and esteem for Dr. Clark him- 
self, we missionaries to a man, yes, and a 
woman, sincerely hope he will remain on the 
Prudential Committee. He has the temper- 
ament and holds the views that-w 
command the confidence ofall. * ; 
the affairs of the’ board are placed i 
hands of such ;ngderates, a9 Ve; 
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humble missionary who has never before 
broken silence on this ticklish subject.” 

These utterances are significant and worthy 
of repetition because they come from widely 
different sources and express the senti- 
ments, as it is believed, of the great middle 
party of our churches, whose voices are sel- 
dom heard in the discussions of the press 
and the platform. The writer speaks only 
for himself and presents only what he con- 
ceives to be the views of the moderates. 
But he believes that they have a right to be 
heard, and it is high time that their voice 
should be heard. They constitute the bulk 
of the contributing and working membership 
of our churches at home and abroad. The 
spiritual power of the churches, in no small 
degree, is with them. They are making the 
larger sacrifices for the evangelization of the 
world. By the bitter strifes which are divid- 
ing our churches they are deeply grieved. 
Into them they decline toenter. For the lead- 
ers in these conflicts and ecclesiastical trials, 
some of whom have proved their devotion 
to the cause of Christ by years of self-sacri- 
ficing service and to whom the debt of grat- 
itude on the part of Christians everywhere 
is great, they entertain a profound personal 
respect. They have no question with re- 
spect to their thorough-going conscientious- 
ness in the course which they are pursuing; 
but they believe them to be mistaken. These 
leading brethren believe that they are doing 
God service as truly as did Saul of Tarsus 
in persecuting the church. They may at 
heart possess the right spirit, but they can- 
not make it seem so to the world and the 
church which looks on from without. 

To the onlookers the spirit seems to be 
too much like the exceeding mad partisan- 
ship of Saul against the heretics whom he 
was opposing and which is in marked con- 
trast with the spirit of those devout Jews 
who carried Stephen to his burial with 
lamentations, although they doubtless dis- 
agreed with his theology as positively as did 
Saul himself. When Saul became Paul he 
did a good deal of bitter repenting, not 
merely because in his ignorance he had 
been on the wrong side, but because in do- 
ing that which he conscientiously believed 
to be right he had given the rein to this 
evil spirit. It is high time that the methods 
of theological warfare which are in vogue 
in our related denominations, and which are 
believed to be inspired by this bitter and 
proscriptive spirit on both sides, should be 
put under the ban of Christian public senti- 
ment as essentially un-Christian and in- 
tensely prejudicial to the interests of vital 
and spiritual religion both here at home and 
as far around the world as their influence 
extends. And this is said not with the ex- 
treme partisans of either the orthodox or 
the liberal school in mind as against the 
other. The offense is mutual. 

Further, those who hold middle ground 
between the conflicting factions are grieved 
because, as they believe, the truth is being 
held downin unrighteousness. Both parties 
are earnestly contending for what they be- 
lieve to be the truth. But does any one 
imagine that the truth, and the whoie truth 
of God, is likely to gain currency in the 
best way and the most rapidly by these 
bitter trials for heresy and American Board 
debates? Historically, heresy has not been 
cast out by casting the heretic out of the 
It has been advertised and or- 


synagogue. 


ganized and perpetuated by the antagon- 
isms which have thereby been engendered. 
Neither has truth been established by the 
vote of a majority. Usually it has been 
limited and run into a narrow and sectarian 
mold. The field of contention for the 


truth is the field of open and thoroughgoing , 


and scholarly and protracted debate through 
the press, not the field of platform meetings 
and executive boards and heresy trials. And 
the jury of ultimate decision never has been 
and never will be the immediate combatants 
converted to either the one side or the 
other, but the great Christian public, which 
is slow in forming its conclusions but which 
in the end reaches an abiding consensus of 
opinion. 

Could the voice of the moderates in the 
Presbyterian Church be heard above the 
din of partisan contention can any one doubt 
that it would be for the cessation of heresy 
trials and for such a patient and protracted 
discussion of the articles of faith as would 
result in changes which would give a 
rational theology without a surrender to 
rationalism? And if the voice of the mod- 
erates could be heard in the counsels of the 
American Board would it not be for the 
loyal acceptance of the platform laid down 
by Dr. Storrs at its Chicago meeting and for 
such administration in Boston as would re- 
lieve the churches of all ground for suspi- 
cion of infidelity to that platform? 

And this suggests another cause of grief 
to those of moderate views. It is that this 
continued contention is killing, and must 
continue to kill, valuable men for executive 
work. The secretaries of the board and 
individual members of the Prudential Com- 
mittee are men who are held in honor by 
the churches. They are needed in these 
times. But the leading men among them 
are understood to be partisans, and by that 
fact they are killed for the peaceful and 
powerful work which they are appointed to 
do. “Furthermore, it has been the policy of 
the board of late to elect to its Prudential 
Committee men of partisan spirit, for the 
avowed purpose of having different parties 
represented about the executive table, while 
the majority vote in a particular direction 
has been carefully insured. Now, let it be 
that the senior secretaries and the members 
of the Prudential Committee act with per- 
fect candor and impartiality, could that ex- 
ecutive board be better constituted if it was 
organized for the express purpose of stirring 
up prejudices and kindling suspicions in the 
minds of those who may be on the other side? 

Is not the attempt to run the American 
Board as the Government of the United 
States is run, namely by parties, a miserably 
stupid failure, and must it not continue to 
be so in the nature of things? And when 
we look for relief where is there the shadow 
of hope to be found but in a general clear- 
ing of the decks, as is suggested by the mis- 
sionary correspondent from Japan? That 
this is necessary cannot but be a matter of 
regret to all. That it should be brought 
about in any violent way cannot be desired 
and ought not to be necessary. But the 
sooner it is understood that partisanship, 
or the suspicion of undue partisanship, un- 
fits a man for an executive position in the 
board in the sober judgment of the great 
body of its constituency, the sooner will the 
way be opened for the ap,vintment of per- 
seus who have the temperament and hold 








the views which will best command the 
confidence of all. 
SE 


THE AMERICAN BOARD AND THE 
CHUROHES. 


BY REV. DAN. F. BRADLEY, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





The American Board has reached the 
most critical period in its history. It has 
come to the parting of the ways. If there 
was wisdom required in 1886 after the Des 
Moines meeting to prevent its decline and 
save it from disaster, there is required in 
1893 infinitely more wisdom. In 1886 the 
churches of conservative and moderate 
views rallied to the board, believing that it 
was being pressed by the radical churches 
into indorsing what seemed to many a most 
dangerous heresy. The board weathered 
that storm and, although its annual meet- 
ings are not what they used to be and 
although it has been more difficult to rouse 
enthusiasm in its behalf than formerly, it 
has held its ground in the love of the 
churches. 

But in 1893 the situation of the board is 
changed. It is impossible to convince our 
churches at large, and especially in the 
West, that the board has any reason now to 
fear from the Andover new departure. It 
is hard today to make people believe that 
the administration of the board, which is sv 
constantly under criticism by all our de- 
nominational newspapers except one, is en- 
tirely free from blame. The churches anil 
pastors, especially the younger pastors, have 
many of them come to believe, whether 
justly or unjustly, that the Prudential Com- 
mittee is no longer waging battle for the 
truth but is merely waging war against any 
change’ in the personnel of the administra- 
tion or the constitution of the board from an 
inherent opposition to change. They look 
upon it as a species of Bourbonism. It is 
this conviction thatis slowly alienating hun- 
dreds of men once called conservatives from 
the support of the board. There are multi- 


‘tudes who cannot see any good reason why 


the present administration should so strenu- 
ously oppose any enlargement of representa- 
tion of the churches in the board except for 
a personal reason. This may be a false in- 
ference, but ever since the meeting in Chi- 
cago and the National Council that inference 
is being made. 

Now Congregationalists resent anything 
which seems like a usurpation. And for 
any body of men to secure control of an 
organization of the churches to perpetuate 
their private notions is usurpation. It does 
not tend to the peace of mind of ministers 
and churches to find those who seem to 
be spokesmen for the present administra 
tion casting discredit upon the movement 
for larger representation as being one en- 
gineered by a few ecclesiastical politicians. 
The churches do not like to be called 
‘outsiders’? when they suggest changes of 
administration. They do not relish the 
idea that they cannot be trusted to manage 
their own missionary society. They are 
weary of being told that because this great 
organization has done so well for eighty 
years it can be trusted to go right on in 
definitely, superior to all criticism and sug- 
gestion. They remember that this board 
has made mistakes in times past. They 
remember that its administration at one 
time discriminated against Oberlin Semi- 
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nary and Oberlin views with more vigor 
even than it is said to have discriminated 
against Andover recently. They remember 
that the organization of the A. M. A. was 
due to the unwillingness of the board to 
modify its policy to meet the advance in 
religious and political life. So it is useless 
to tell men who have memories that the 
board cannot he improved, either in re- 
spect to its organization, its administration 
or the personnel of its committee. The 
churches are grieved that such men as Dr. 
McKenzie, Mr. Dickinson and Dr. F. E. 
Clark should be treated as unsound men 
and find themselves unable to serve on the 
Prudential Committee. 

The men who are coming to think in this 
way are not a few who have been inocu- 
lated with the deadly poison of heresy but 
evangelical men who are in earnest to se- 
cure the best results in our missionary work. 
The alienation of radicals will not hurt the 
board. The alienation of the moderate men 
will be irreparable. It is for this reason 
that I say that the board has reached a part- 
ing of the ways and that the greatest wis- 
dom will be needed. A recent writer in the 
Advance has objected to the proposed plan 
of representation in the board by nomina- 
tion of corporate members by associations 


on the ground that the State associations — 


are not Congregational and that the minis- 
ters therein have too much proportionate 
influence. And the writer goes on to say 
that the present system is preferable be- 
cause it gives the churches direct control of 
the board by withholding their gifts. It is 
this very feature of the board’s constitution 
that is objectionable. The only resource 
that the churches now have when they are 
aggrieved is to boycott the board and starve 
the missionaries at the front. In the pres- 
ent system a church or an individual is 
quoted always as indorsing the Prudential 
Committee if it continues to send supplies. 

What the majority of our churches want 
is such an organization of the administra- 
tion that changes in the personnel and 
policy of the board can be made at any time 
without crippling the work at the front. 
Nobody wants to resort to the boycott. Be- 
yond question the vast majority of the 
churches now contributing to the board 
would be glad to see such changes as shall 
bring about peace without diminishing the 
efficiency of the work. But the attitude of 
the board as it is at present constituted pre- 
vents such peaceful changes. The result is 
that some of the churches are resorting to 
the boycott, either openly or silently, while 
others, as the Old South Church, Boston, 
give under protest. 

Is there not sufficient wisdom, sufficient 
self-denial, on the part of the present ad- 
ministration of the board to bring about 
such changes as shall tend to harmony? At 
the National Council the writer heard a 
prominent defender of the Prudential Com- 
mittee say that it would afford him much 
relief if there should be some resignations 
on the staff of the board and the appoint- 
ment of new men who were not identified 
with the long struggle. Such remarks in- 
dicate the present drift. Men do not now 
see the necessity of continuing the strife in 
the board. The theological question that 
precipitated it is now out of the way. Why 
fight merely for the sake of fighting? The 
danger is that unless some such peaceable 


solution is soon reached there will be the 
organization of a new foreign missionary 
society within the church that would have 
no small strength and that would be a 
source of division and trouble for years to 
come. The new organization, it is certain, 
would be thoroughly ‘representative of the 
churches, and for that reason alone would 
attract to itself a large constituency. It e- 
mains for those who are in control of the 
board to adopt such irenic measures as shall 
prevent such a result. 





SUMMER TRAVEL IN THE LEVANT. 


BY H. W. DUNNING, YALE UNIVERSITY. 





The countries on the shores of the Med- 
iterranean, especially in the eastern part, 
were the centers of ancient civilizations 
which collapsed politically many centuries 
ago, but they have left memorials behind 
them which today are among the most inter- 
esting sights in the world. There is Egypt 
with her monuments reaching: back to the 
beginning of history, Palestine with its 
sacred scenes, Greece with its renown-in 
literature and the arts and Rome which 
finally became the mistress of them all and 
still claims to be the religious capital of the 
Christian world. Moreover, the manners 
and customs of the present inhabitants of 
the Levant are always a source of interest 
and delight. 

Of late years these countries have been 
made so accessible that a tour through them 
is little more difficult or expensive than in 
the nearer parts of Europe. But owing 
the prevalent custom of taking vacations 
the summer most people are debarred from 
visiting them in the regular tourist season. 
They consider these places entirely out of 
the question for a summer trip and there- 
fore do not inquire whether such a trip is 
really possible. Of course, very few people 
would prefer the summer to visit these 
countries, but if the choice is then or not 
at all I see no reason why any one in 
ordinary health should deny himself the 
pleasure. 

The heat is undoubtedly the principal 
trouble. Now the thermometer does go a 
trifle higher there than it averages here but 
the humidity is much less, consequently the 
heat is not so oppressive. Besides the tem- 
perature varies but little from day to day. 
Sudden changes are always more injuriou 
than a continual steady heat. The nights 
in these countries are uniformly cool, so 
that a refreshing sleep can usually be ob 
tained. In order to keep in good health 
one must take care of himself. Observe 
and follow the habits of the natives. Buy a 
light-colored umbrella and always carry it. 
Begin the day early. Take a cup of coffee 
and a piece of bread before starting out. 
Then spend the forenoon in sight-seeing. It 
will usually be found best to devote this 
time to churches, markets and outdoor ex- 
cursions and to leave the museums until 
afternoon. Just before noon have a sub- 
stantial breakfast. From twelve o’clock 
until three business is suspended, and that 
time can be spent in reading, writing or 
sleeping. About half-past three start out 
again. At dusk eat a good dinner. After- 
wards there is always an opportunity to 
listen to some good music, and a splendid 
chance to observe and get acquainted with 
the people. By following out this plan the 








whole Levant can be visited without danger 
from the heat. 

Besides the climate there is one other 
great trouble—fears of malarial fevers and 
other diseases. These fears are mostly 
drawn from stories of twenty or thirty 
years ago. Within the last decade the peo- 
ple of Italy have spent enormous sums in 
cleaning and draining their cities, and today 
no city in Europe is healthier than Rome. 
The cholera in 1884 so scared the people 
of Naples that they also started the work 
of purification. But they had an immense 
task and although they have made a good 
beginning the desired end is as yet far from 
being attained. However, the modern part 
of the city, northwest of the old town, is 
fairly clean and pleasant. Naples is worth 
a visit, not only for the sake of Vesuvius, 
the Museum and Pompeii—which is the most 
interesting sight in all Italy—but also to get 
a glance at a thoroughly dirty city and peo- 
ple. Greeceand Egypt are always perfectly 
free from endemic diseases and the moun- 
tain portion of Palestine can also be visited 
without danger. 

There are two other great annoyances to 
the summer traveler, the mosquito and the 
dust. The former is usually well guarded 
against by curtains. Moreover, the mos- 
quito in these places, although very active 
and energetic, moves around in a quiet and 
unobtrusive way so that if kept at a dis- 
tance he does not annoy. The dust, how- 
ever, is real and practically unavoidable. 
Goggles will protect the eyes somewhat, but 
otherwise there is nothing to do but to 
make the best of it. 

I have mentioned the principal objections 
to summer travel in Southern Europe and the 
Levant. But these are more than offset by 
peculiar attractions. First and foremost is 
uniformly pleasant weather. One can always 
count with absolute certainty upon a fire 
day and plans are never interfered with by 
an unforeseen storm. Last summer I spent 
two months in these countries and from 
leaving Venice in July until my return there 
in September, with the exception of a slight 
shower at Athens, I did not see a drop of rain. 

In summer time expenses are greatly re- 
duced. Board and lodging can be obtained 
at about three-fifths of the winter prices. 
The people are much more accommodating 
and pleasant than when they have plenty of 
business and do not need your custom. 


‘ Moreover, Palestine and Egypt are infested 


by hordes of beggars, many of whom take 
a vacation in summer when travelers are 


‘not so plentiful. There are enough of them 
' at all seasons, but the winter is their busy 


time. In Egypt the summer is the harvest 
time and the fields are covered with cotton 
and other crops. In Palestine, however, as 
there is no system of irrigation the vegeta- 
tion induced by the spring rains dries up 
and leaves the ground bare and desolate, 
All these countries are well supplied with 
fruit, Figs, melons and grapes abound. In 
Greece we have the little sweet red currant 
grape. Lower Palestine has the largest and 
finest white grapes in the world and in Egypt 
fresh ripe dates are cheap and plentiful. 
There are also certain sights which can 
nly be seen in summer. All the cere- 
monies connected with the overflow of the 
Nile take place then. On June 21 the river 
begins to rise and the event is appropriately 
celebrated. In the first part of August the 
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dike is cut amid great rejoicings. At pres- 
ent the chief Mohammedan festivals also 
occur in summer. This year their New 
Year’s Day is July 15, and the feast of the 
Hasaneyn, the greatest Cairene festival, 
takes place on the tenth day afterwards. 
The great fair at Tanta, second only to that 
at Nijni-Novgorod, occurs in August. It is 
a curious and unique spectacle, but it is 
reeommended to gentlemen only, and they 
will probably be satisfied with a few hours 
in the daytime. As it is on the road from 
Alexandria to Cairo a visit can easily be 
made. 

The heat then is endurable, the fevers 
largely imaginary and the mosquito repress- 
ible. The worst annoyance, the dust, is 
more than offset by the fine weather. The 
other advantages peculiar to the summer 
seem to me to more than make up for its 


discomforts. 
ee. ee eee 


THE GROWTH OF THE GAMBLING 
E 


‘ 
BY A MASSACHUSETTS PASTOR, 


The Congregationalist of April 20, in an 
article The Connecticut Poolroom 
Law, reports the passage of an act which 
puts gambling at races under the ban in our 
sister State. Similarly the State of New 
York has tightened her restraints upon pools 
The concurrence 
and west 


upon 


during the past winter. 
of these restraints to the south 
tends to divert a current of gamblers into 
Massachusetts, unless the law which we al- 
ready have be enforced with more stringency 
than in recent years. The Spirit of the Hub, 
of April 29, says: ‘‘ There is some specula- 
tion as to where the Charter Oak Park As- 
sociation [of Hartford, Ct.] will trot their 
colt stakes. We suggest that Mystic Park 
would be a proper place, and have no doubt 
but that satisfactary arrangements could be 
made to doso.’’ This remark is noteworthy 
for its quiet assumption that a law which 
must be obeyed in Connecticut can in Mas- 
sachusetts be defied safely. If the move- 
ment follows the lines suggested the gam- 
blers we already have will be re-enforced by 
exiles from Connecticut and New York. 
Do we want that kind of immigration? If 
we do not the time to enforce our law is 
now, before more capital is invested in this 
business, and before it has had more oppor- 
tunity to demoralize both the gamblers and 
the public conscience. 

Many persons ask why gambling need be 


repressed. In the first place gambling is 
stealing. Itis an attempt at getting with- 


out earning. Like all sin it works misery— 
a misery whose effects are scientifically 
demonstrable upon the physical man. The 
excitement of pools quickens the heart 
beats. This produces functional disturb- 
ance and, when it becomes habitual, func- 
tional derangement. The overworked heart 
is weakened, the kidneys may be enfeebled 
and Bright’s disease developed. It is often 
felt that if gambling is exciting so is legiti- 
mate business. The difference is that in 
legitimate business excitement is incidental, 
in gambling it is essential; in legitimate 
business excitement is occasional, in gam- 
bling it is chronic—it is the game itself. 

So surely is physical degeneration the 
result of gambling excitement that Dr. 
Richardson, in his hand-book upon the dis- 
eases incident to modern life, discussing 
the claim of gamblers that their losses on 


the whole average no more than their win- 
nings and that they accordingly keep cool, 
replies that all professional gamblers have 
weak hearts, and that their pretensions to 
coolness are disproved by the physical 
symptoms which can be derived only from 
the results of profound and long-continued 
excitement. Pools, like all other gambling, 
tend to the degeneration of the physical man, 
and this enfeebled fiber goes far to explain 
the ensuing moral weakness, the fact that 
it is possible to develop a gambling habit 
which is as invincible as the tippler’s habit; 
so that the confirmed gambler can no more 
keep from his accustomed excitement than 
the sot from his regular tipple. At this 
stage he begins to neglect his business, and 
when he loses he is tempted to steal. 
Sometimes he does steal. Then follow the 
excitement of evasions and subterfuges. 
Finally detection arrives, and disaster with 
shame overtakes him and his with an agony 
which sometimes kills. If the inquiry be 
raised how often this vicious circle is com- 
pleted no accurate answer can be made. 
Many times it is covered up; the trouble 
and death are seen to occur, but they can- 
not be assigned surely to the actual cause. 
Nevertheless, there is probably no good citi- 
zen absorbed in his own business who does 
not know of the downfall of one, two or 


three individuals which, he is morally sure, 


s due to their ‘“‘ playing the races.’’ The 
tendency is always the same, follows a gen- 
eral law. 

It is sometimes felt that this matter need 
not be taken seriously because none follow 
the races but confirmed gamblers, who are 
for the most part past damage and past 
hope. In reply it is to be considered that 
their habits do not conduce to long life and 
their class would soon cease to exist but for 
constant and vast re-enforcement from new 
men. How much is made off the pools? 
That the amount is large is indicated by the 
difference between the prices of roadsters 
and racers. The price of a roadster indi- 
cates what men are willing to pay for pleas- 
ure driving. The prices of racers depend 
not upon such sums as men like Mr. Bonner 
pay for the pleasure of owning a good horse 
but upon the demand of the genera] market 
and upon prices paid with an eye to revenue 
only. Under these conditions a hundred 
thousand dollars have been paid for a horse 
for breeding purposes, nearly half as much 
for a racer, and a quarter of a million is 
said to have been given for a half-interest 
in a blue grass farm for breeding trotters. 

Whence come the gains which make these 
investments profitable? Out of the pool 
box mainly. To be sure, there are premi- 
ums, but the men who own this class of 
property say frankly that they cannot afford 
to buy, keep and train horses upon the mere 
possibility of winning the offered premiums, 
For their remuneration they need more than 
the premiums, which are only a possibility, 
and which, even if they were certain, are 
not large enough to reimburse outlay so ex- 
travagant. They acknowledge that the pool 
box is their certainty and ‘‘ exceeding great 
reward.’’ For instance, when the Connecti- 
cut law against pools was debated, ‘‘it was 
argued that $1,500,000 of vested interests in 
Charter Oak and.the agricultural fairs 


would be destroyed by this bill,’’ which 
meant that they lived by the pools. 
The men who race look to the pool box as 





their certainty. This means that they in- 
tend to “ fix’’ the races and “ fix ” the order 
of the winners as the order of the planets is 
fixed. With some rude disappointments 
this is actually done, and those who are out 
are bled by those who arein. It is then dis- 
honest winning from the ‘‘ lambs,” under- 
standing by that term the inexperienced, 
with a sprinkling of ‘‘rounders” of that 
class of whom Solomon said that if they 
were brayed in a mortar, with a pestle, yet 
would not their folly depart from them, 
some whose habit is so fixed that they can- 
not stop how deeply soever they are bled, 
‘* You do take my life when you do take the 
means whereby I live.’’ The quotations of 
some stocks represent a good deal of water, 
but the quotations of racing stock are full 
of blood, the blood of the lambs. 

A contrast between premiums and pools 
has been referred to in the statement that 
pools were resorted to because premiums 
would be insufficient to defray actual ex- 
penses, but really such a contrast is mis- 
leading. The premiums also are derived 
from the pools, therefore only pools under a 
softer name. With the exception of our ag- 
ricultural fairs, from which pools are ex- 
cluded, the 
paiks rent the use of the grounds to the 
pool-seller fora per cent. on his commissions, 
It is by this partnership with the pool-seller 
that they acquire the means to pay the pre- 
miums, and by this scheme the entire cost 
of the sport of the rich and unscrupulous is 
drawn from the blood money of the gulls 
and the ‘‘ Jambs.”’ 

Our people praised highly the suppres- 
sion of the Louisiana Lottery, but a Paul 
among us would undoubtedly have said, 
‘*Wherein thou judgest another thou con- 
demnest thyself, for thou that judgest dost 
practice the same things.’’ The evil has 
every cause to grow. Capital follows divi- 
dends, and the profits to those who are in, 
as has been shown, warrant the prices paid 
for fast horses, not for sentiment but for 
income. The depressed condition of pools 
in New York and Connecticut tend to send 
their gamblers this way and make us the 
washpot for their refuse. It grows and 
New Jersey and Louisiana illustrate its 
maturity, especially Louisiana, where when 
protest had to be made the gamblers were 
found to have subsidized the press so thor 
oughly that no journal could be found to 
oppose the lottery and a new paper had to 
be established for that very purpose. 

Nothing will ever be done in Massachu- 
setts hereafter so easily as it can be done 
now, before more capital has been invested in 
tracks and horses, and before they have en- 
larged their influence with the press and 
debauched public sentiment. The law is 
ready. A petition to the district attorney 
from one Massachusetts city already has 
elicited his hearty promise to enforce the 
law and checked the tendency in all that 
neighborhood. At the -present time there 
is little doubt that the better journals will 
support the movement, as may be gathered 
from the following comment upon the above 
mentioned effort against pools: ‘‘Oa the 
whole it is a good thing. It was bound to 
come any way, for the innate corruption 
practiced on the tracks made it really nece* 
sary. It is too bad to lose the sport, but 
it was being bought at the cost of honesty 
and fair dealing —a ruinous price.” 


management of the trotting 
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The Home. 
“UNTO THE HILLS.” 


BY MARY THOMPSON. 


O restless heart, so full of cares, 

Yet longing so for better things, 
Impatient even in thy prayers, 

And vexed at trifling happenings, 
Receive the strength that calms and stills, 
Lift up thine eyes “ unto the hills.” 


They stand in silent majesty, 
Clothed with the morning’s pear! and rose, 
Then soft white clouds about them lie, 
And purple lights no valley knows; 
Now by the sunshine they are kissed, 
Now wrapped from sight in veils of mist. 


Through summer heat, through winter snows, 
Strong and immovable they stand ; 

The wild storm wind about them blows, 
By gentle breezes they are fanned, 

A thousand shifting shadows fall 

Upon them; they remain through all. 


Then, restless heart, take courage new, 
Think of the things which shal! abide, 
The strength, unchangeable and true, 
With which God’s own are satisfied. 
Thank Him whose love His whole world fills, 
And lift thine eyes “ unto the hills.” 





Young men, as a rule, do not appreciate 
the fact that young women enjoy sensible 
and even serious talk more than an inces- 
sant flow of light conversation. Not long 
ago a highly educated girl said in substance, 
speaking of one of these effervescent talk- 
ers: ‘‘ It never occurred to me that he was a 
person of prominence in his profession, 
much less that he possessed any deep reli- 
gious feeling. Whenever I meet him I am 
confronted with banter and brilliant witti- 
cisms and never think of crossing swords 
with him in a tournament of words except 
in the same playful fashion. I confess it 
becomes firesome.’”’ Yet her estimate of 
him was wholly unjust. He is noble, sin- 
cere, manly and a devoted Christian. He 
is exceedingly pepular and the recipient of 
numberless invitations but has fallen into 
the pernicious habit of trying to be agreea- 
ble in general society after the fashion de- 


scribed. Consequently only a few intimate’ 


friends appreciate the full worth of his 
character. While it is an offepse to parade 
one’s piety or one’s mental gifts before the 
public it is equally undesirable to give an 
impression of being shallow and frivolous. 
Girls of the present generation repudiate 
this attitude of young men toward them- 
selves, and have far more respect for one 
who shows a capacity, at least, for serious 
thought. 


That noble and unique sisterhood known 
as the King’s Daughters is becoming, in too 
many places, only another missionary or be- 
nevulent society, thus overshadowing the 
chief idea of the organization, which is the 
cultivation of personal Christian character. 
Two evils naturally follow. One is that our 
young people are unduly taxed by joining 
another society. Home duties, school work, 
music lessons, church services, Sunday 
school and Christian Endeavor meetings all 
make regular demands upon their time. 
How to be a true daughter of the King in 
the midst of these manifold duties, and how 
to show forth His spirit in loving service to 
those close about us, is the underlying prin- 
tiple of the order.. The girl who controls 


her temper, or yields her preference to some 
member of the household, or is patient with 
the baby and grandmother, honors the wear- 
ing of the silver cross no less than those who 
confine themselves to organized work. The 
other evil is that young people get a false 
impression that the Christian life consists 
only in doing good. Let them learn, through 
the simple ministries and lovely spirit of 
this sisterhood, that being good is quite as 
essential. By all means let the members 
serve all they can in their organized capac- 
ity but let the spirit, and not the channel 
through which it manifests itself, be the 
principal thought. 


It is the fashion, in some quarters, to de- 
ride women’s associations as rather dilet- 
tante and ornamental affairs. When such 
gatherings are purely social in character 
there may be some truth in the criticism. 
But a careful examination of the most influ- 
ential bodies of women in our large cities 
shows that many of them are pervaded by a 
strong, earnest purpose. This goes without 
saying in respect to missionary, temperance 
and even literary societies, but outside of 
these there is a vast amount of serious dis- 
cussion inaugurated by the wide-awake 
women of America which is followed by 
practical reform. Take, for one example, 
the Health Protective Association of New 
York. Its membership includes Jews and 
Protestants, wage-earners and women of 
wealth, social leaders and literary lights. 
Their committees visit public schoolhouses 
and enforee sanitary regulations therein. 
They appear before the State Legislature 
and compel that august body to enact laws 
as to the disposal of garbage, the neglect of 
which threatens public health. They give 
the city authorities no peace if stable refuse 
is dumped where i should not be. The 
present satisfactory method of street clean- 
ing in both New York and Brooklyn is the 
outgrowth of their persistent energy. In 
short, they exercise constant vigilanve over 
whatever affects the physical well-being of 
the community, thus demonstrating their 
fitness to grapple with the practical side of 
municipal reform. 


—_ 


BEGINNING MARRIED LIFE. 


BY ANNIE 8. SWAN, SCOTLAND. 





It is easy to present an ideal wife or an 
ideal husband to the imagination, and it is 
also easy to picture from the beginning an 
ideal wedded life. But circumstances alter 
cases and the rule which may be applicable 
to one is of no practical value to another. 
Each life is so different from another—pre- 
disposition, temperament, worldly circum- 
stances and individual characteristics all 
forbid the laying down any hard and fast 
rule for the guidance of young people about 
to embark on the sea of matrimony. Ad- 
vice is cheap and but seldom welcomed, 
yet there are sundry large and general 
principles which, if adhered to, can do 
much toward the peace and prosperity of 
newly-married pairs, and to which even the 
most unapproachable can scarcely take ex- 
ception. Had we always the ideal husband 
and wife to deal with the perfectness of 
married life would be assured, but, unfor- 
tunately, the great mass of us, married and 
single, are far from being ideal—though 
striving mayhap conscientiously after it— 


but very faulty human beings, who often 
do the things we ought not to do and leave 
undone what we should do. And so, if we 
are agreed together to consider honestly 
this question of married happiness and of 
the importance of right beginnings, we may 
all get a little help toward the higher suc- 
cess of our matrimonial ventures, 

The period of engagement is a halcyon 
time, and it ought to be in the lives of 
those who enjoy it. It is also a time of 
probation, of testing, so.far as two separate 
lives can test, each other’s capabilities and 
gratifications; but I think most people are 
agreed that the first year of married life is 
really the crucial test, which, safely passed, 
renders the future happily assured. It is 
easy to be on good behavior with a person 
we see only occasionally, even every day, 
so long as the cares and worries of life are 
in the background, never obtruded—how- 
ever heavily they press—because these short 
moments are too precious to be clouded in 
any way. It is easy to be unselfish for a 
little while, to bow now and then abso- 
lutely to another’s will, to suffer discom- 
fort once a week, if necessary, to make a 
dear one comfortable, All such little sac- 
rifices seem easy and make up the poetry 
of that happy time. But the day will come 
when the prose pages have to be turned, 
and poetry relegated to the background— 
days on which the reality of life, in all its 
nakedness, seems to banish romance, and 
when love needs all his strength and stay- 
ing power for the fight. 

What a blessing, a priceless possession, is 
common sense! The man or woman pos- 
sessing a fair share of that valuable quality 
will be prepared for the slight disappoint- 
ments which are inevitable when two peo- 
ple, regarding each other from an adoring 
distance, and having endowed each other 
with many exaggerated gifts and graces, 
put themselves voluntarily to the test of 
everyday life, with all its prosaic details, 
its crosses and losses, its silences and its 
tears. The young pair, however long and 
intimately they have known each other, 
find out after marriage that they really 
knew very little. It is like making a new 
acquaintance, having to meet each other 
in all situations and in all sorts of unro- 
mantic and sometimes trying conditions. 
To the man or woman, however, who mar- 
ries for that love which is based on the 
qualities of both head and heart, and who 
knows that daily life, with its rubs and 
scrubs, will sometimes mar the sweetest 
temper and cloud the serenest brow, there 
cannot come much disillusionment. They 
love each other dearly and they know each 
other to be human, and, as “ not in human- 
ity is perfection found,’”’ they accept each 
other’s faults and failings gracefully, not 
magnifying them sourly and grumblingly, 
but bearing with them, rejoicing in and 
accepting the good; but above all standing 
shoulder to shoulder and keeping the veil 
of their inner sanctuary sacred from pro- 
fane hands. On this point—the necessity 
of preserving an absolute silence concern- 
ing the inner harmonies or discords of mar- 
ried life—it is impossible to lay too much 
stress. What says one of our greatest 
teachers in Romola? ‘She who willingly 
lifts the veil from her married life trans- 
forms it from a sanctuary into a vulgar 
place.” 
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How despicable are those women who 
take delight in laying bare the weakness 
and selfishness of their spouses, making 
them the fillip to their afternoon tea! 

I grant that there are times when silence 
is impossible, when the heart of a suffering 
wife must have sympathy or break. It isa 
necessity women feel much more keenly than 
men. Atsuch times, then, a faithful, tried 
friend may be made the recipient of a con- 
fidence which is really safe with God alone, 
but O, keep, keep the marriage altar safe 
from the vulgar gaze. If it has sorrows 
bury them deep, where no eye can reach 
them save the Eye which slumbers not, 
nor sleeps. The scandals daily laid bare to 
public view are a sure indication that some- 
thing is rotten in the state. Men and 
women regard too lightly the marriage tie, 
too lightly break the bonds. For no cause 
but one should the bond be broken; trials 
of temper and disposition are but part of 
the discipline of life, and must be met with 
cheerful boldness and with the strength 
which comes from above. 

But we dwell too long on the sadder side 
of things, let us to the bright picture of 
our young couple established in their happy 
home, scarcely daring to realize their joy, it 
is so complete, so heart satisfying, so un- 
atterably precious. Home and all that 
makes it dear has now become to them a 
heavenlier and holier thing than they have 
yet dreamed of. The future is roseate with 
promise, the days fleet on sunny wing; care, 
sorrow, disappointment are words whose 
meaning they know not or have forgot. 

But domestic life, with its many worries 
for the young housekeeper, sometimes may 
give a sharper edge than formerly to her 
tongue and she may be too cross and out of 
sorts to smile just when her spouse deems 
it right and fitting she should. Out of what 
trifles do great issues rise! Let not there- 
fore the sun go down upon your wrath. My 
advice to the young wife when things do 
not go well with her is, Don’t nag. Be 
cheerful. Swallow the pill in the kitchen 
at any cost, but above all don’t nag. A man 
will stand anything but nagging. Don’t 
save up a long string of miseries small and 
big to pour on to him the moment he puts 
his head in at the door. Let him have his 
dinner or his tea in peace before you relate 
the tale of your woes. It will make all the 
difference in the world to his reception of 
your news. He will then give you nelp and 
comfort and advice, instead of feeling bored 
and annoyed. But tell him only what is 
absolutely necessary. Probably he has 
enough of worry where he has been all day, 
and, as a rule, unless a very garrulous speci- 
men, he does not inflict all the petty annoy- 
ances of his eight hours’ day on you. Try 
and be cheerful and bright and sensible and, 
above all, look your best. Dress up for him; 
don’t think it a trouble. So you are safe to 
keep the husband you have won. 

To the husband I woujd only say, Be kind, 
be true, be appreciative always. If you 
have to find fault, do it gently. There are 
two ways of doing and of saying everything. 
Take time to find the best. Little things, 
yes, friend, but great and far-reaching in 
their issues, ay, even to the wreck or salva- 
tion of a human soul. 

To both: Live near to God. His blessing 
alone can consecrate, can bless the home. 
So will your last days be better than your 


first and love be as sweet on the brink of the 
grave, after the long pilgrimage you have 
made together, as it was in those halcyon 
days when ‘all the world was young.” 





THE APPLE TREE. 

Graceful and lithe and tall, 
It stands by the garden wall, 
In the flush of its pink-white bloom 
‘Elate with its own perfume. 
‘Tossing its young, bright head 

In the first glad joy of May, 
While its singing leaves sing back 

To the bird on the dancing spray. 
‘I’m alive! I’m abloom! ”’ it cries 
To the winds and the laughing skies. 
Ho! for the gay, young apple tree 
That stands by the garden wall! 


Sturdy and broad and tall, 
Over the garden wall 
It spreads its branches wide— 
A bower on either side, 
For the bending boughs hang low. 
And with shouts and gay turmoil 
The children gather like bees 
To garner the golden spoil ; 
While the smiling mother sings, 
** Rejoice for the gift it brings! 
Ho! for the laden apple tree 
That stands by our garden wall!’’ 


The strong, swift years fly past, 
Each swifter than the last; 
And the tree by the garden wall 
Sees joy and grief befall. 
Still from the spreading boughs 
Some golden apples swing; 
But the children come no more 
For the autumn harvesting. 
The tangled grass lies deep 
Where the long path used to creep; 
Yet ho! for the brave, old apple tree 
That leans o’er the crumbling wall! 


Now generations pass, 
Like shadows on the grass. 
What is there that remains 
For all their toil and pains? 
A little hollow place 
Where once a hearthstone lay; 
An empty, silent space 
Whence life hath gone away; 
Tall brambles where the lilacs grew, 
Some fennel and a clump of rue, 
And this one gnarled, old apple tree 
Where once was the garden wall! 
—Julia C. R. Dorr. 


A TEST OASE. 


BY HESTER STUART. 








The trouble began over hens. A great 
deal of trouble begins that way, but it 
seemed a special pity in this case because 
things had been so pleasant before. 

The two families had been more like one 
family than two, for the wives were school 
friends from the same town and, coming to 
a strange place, had been drawn still more 
closely together. The husbands, John Clapp 
and Richard Pratt, worked in the same 
shop. They were sober, industrious young 
men, and soon began to talk of homes of 
their own. Before long two house lots 
were bought, adjoining, of course, and then 
there was a never failing theme for conver- 
sation. Mrs. Clapp and Mrs. Pratt fur- 
nished their houses from attic to cellar 
before the foundation stones were laid, 
while Mr. Pratt and Mr. Clapp raised sev- 
eral crops from their gardens before a 
spadeful of earth was turned. It seemed 
as if they could not wait, but time slipped 
away and at last the houses were accom- 
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plished facts—two cottages exactly 
each with its kitchen garden at the back 
and flower beds in front. 

And they were all so comfortable and 
happy in the new homes. You couldn't 
have passed through the street—at least 
not many times—without seeing Mrs. Pratt 
running across with a sample of her baking 
or Mrs. Clapp slipping over with a little 
garment in her hand to show or consult 
about, for a wave of neighborly kindness wag 
constantly ebbing and flowing between the 
two houses. There was a fence between 
them, the owners were too thoroughly New 
England to omit that, but there was a gate 
in the fence which always stood open, and, 
as the years went by, little heads bobbed 
through it, gradually getting nearer the 
top but equally at home on either side, 
Mrs. Clapp would bathe the little bumped 
Pratt heads, and Mrs. Pratt would tie up 
small Clapp fingers with cheerful impar- 
tiality. The two women worked pleasantly 
together in church work. In fact, nobody 
thought of assigning them to separate 
duties. It was always ‘‘Mrs. Clapp and 
Mrs. Pratt will entertain the sewing circle 
this week,’’ etc. 

Then, when everything was just as nice 
as it could be, a neighbor, about to move 
out of town, gave Mr. Pratt some hens, and 
the trouble began. Not all at once, for 
while the coop was building the Clapp chil- 
dren stood round with the Pratt children 
and admired the hens without stint, and 
ran back and forth with scraps from the 
Pratt kitchen, which attentions the hens 
accepted modestly, as if their sole aim was 
to be an additional bond between the fam- 
ilies. But they soon appeared in their true 
characters. 

It was early summer and the two gardens 
were growing finely, and their owners spent 
every spare minutein them. One morning 
as Mr. Clapp straightened himself slowly at 
the end of a row of beets he spied a hen 
busy at the other end of the row. He gave 
instant chase, joined by Mr. Pratt, and the 
hen zigzagged about the garden, leaving a 
wake of upturned plants, until she was 
captured and thrust into her coop. Mr. 
Pratt was very sorry and transplanted from 
his own garden to repair the havoc, so peace 
was preserved that time. But not long after 
the same thing occurred again, and this 
time Mr. Pratt helped a little less willingly 
and Mr. Clapp received his help with fewer 
thanks. One morning, when the perform- 
ance was being repeated, Johnny Clapp 
threw a stone ata hen, Of course he didn't 
hit the hen, but he did hit Susie Pratt's 
kitten, and poor Snowflake limped off with 
one white paw dangling. Johnny was truly 
sorry, and ran and picked up Snowflake 
with tears in his eyes, big boy as he was, 
and a young medical student, who was vis 
iting in the street, set the broken leg. But 
he was a very young medical student, and 
when the leg healed there was a crook in it, 
and Snowflake limping about the yard was 
a constant reminder. 

One hot day John Clapp’s patience gave 
out, and after chasing a couple of hens for 
ten or fifteen minutes he thrust them over 
the fence and slammed the gate—the gate 
that had always stood open—and shot we 
rusty bolt. Mr. Pratt had reddish hair 
with a crisp wave in it, and when he heard 
the gate slam he went into his house and 
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came out with a hammer and nails and 
nailed the gate up on his sidé with strong 
blows, and war was declared. 

There was no more exchange of opinions 
or early vegetables over the garden fence 
and intercourse between Mrs. Clapp and 
Mrs. Pratt languished. They were still fond 
of each other but each was loyal to her hus- 
band, and occasions which would have war- 
ranted slipping through the garden gate did 
pot seem to warrant going out of one gate, 
along the street and into the other gate. 
The younger children could not understand, 
at first, why either yard was not common 
playground, but they saw the older children 
go to school on opposite sides of the street 
and soon learned to run out their tongues 
and call names in true childish fashion. 

And so, instead of peace and good will 
between the pleasant white cottages, there 
was coldness and hard feeling. But worse 
was to come. One day the two men had 
trouble at the shop. I do not know just 
how it started, but there was a piece of 
work spoiled and each laid the blame upon 
the other. Mr. Clapp said that a man who 
couldn’t build a hen coop that would hold 
hens might be expected to spoil work, 
which was a hard thing to say for Mr. Pratt 
had honestly tried, and everybody knows 
that the coop was never built that would 
keep hens in. But Mr. Clapp had suffered 
agood deal from this cause, and Mr. Pratt, 
who was a fluent talker, retorted with some- 
thing about the Clapp children being more 
of a nuisance than his hens. One thing led 
to another until Mr. Clapp said he wished 
he might never see Mr. Pratt or anything 
that belonged to him again, and Mr. Pratt 
said he would do his best to accommodate 
him, 

The next morning a load of lumber was 
unloaded in front of the Pratt house and 
when night came a tight board fence stood 
close to the division line, a fence so high 


“it came almost up to the eaves of the Clapp 


cottage and blotted out all the windows on 
that side. Mr. Pratt went to bed that night 
trying to think he had done a brave thing. 
But it seemed to Mrs. Pratt as if she could 
not bear it. In the old friendly times it 
had been pleasant to call across the small 
yard to ask how the new rule for cake came 
out and if the sample for Mamie’s dress 
washed well. Even after this intimacy 
ceased Mrs. Pratt liked to look over and see 
if Mrs. Clapp was sitting at the window 
sewing, or if she was stepping back and 
forth in her kitchen. Now all she could see 
was the Clapp roof and chimneys above a 
glaring expanse of white paint. But it was 
worse on the other side of the fence, for the 
Clapp cottage stood very near the line and 
the tall fence shut out the light and air and 
spoiled the pleasant rooms. It cost money, 
too. Mrs, Pratt had wanted a new parlor 
carpet which Mr. Pratt thought he could 
not afford, but the money that would have 
bought it went into the fence without 
grudging. Tempers are expensive luxuries. 
Shortly after the fence was built the hens, 
having fulfilled their misaton, died of some 
timely disease, but Mr. Pratt thought they 
Were poisoned, and this did not help mat- 
ters. So the trouble grew, a neighbors’ 
quarrel, advertised to all who passed by. 
But the old friendliness between the wives 
was not killed; it was onlysmothered. The 


two families occupied adjoining pews in 





church, and when the minister made a good 
point it was hard for Mrs. Pratt not to turn 
and smile at Mrs. Clapp. And when some 
favorite hymn was given out Mrs. Clapp 
could hardly help holding the book for Mrs. 
Pratt to look over with her. Only the sense 
of the two men sitting grimly upright io 
the end of their respective pews forbade. 
And when Robbie Clapp had. the.searlet 
fever and the doctor’s carriage stood long 
time before the house Mrs. Pratt could not 
attend to her work but wandered restlessly 
about the house saying, ‘Poor Mary! Poor 
Mary!’’ And if Robbie Clapp had died or 
if he had been sick much longer she would 
have gone over in spite of everything, but 
he began to mend and before long was out 
again, with his freckles thrown up in high 
relief on his paleness. 

Things went on in this way for more than 
a year, and they might have gone on indefi- 
nitely had there not been a revival at Bright- 
wood, a revival beginning in the prayers of 
one humble, faithful soul, and widening and 
deepening until the whole town felt it. Sin- 
ners were conquered, saints were comforted 
and the fruits of grace abounded, practical, 
apparent. In this time of warmth and ten- 
derness Mrs. Clapp and Mrs. Pratt felt their 
estrangement most keenly, and one morning , 
when the children were all at school and the 
house was still, Mrs. Pratt looked across to 


‘tthe fence her husband had built and said: 


‘“*T can’t stand it any longer. I must be 
reconciled to Mary.’’ Throwing a shawl 
about her she went out the gate, along the 
street, into the other gate and so round to 
the side door. Mrs. Clapp was ironing and 
as she raised her head at the sound of steps 
there was a tender look on her face and 
tears in her eyes. When she saw who the 
visitor was she set down her iron and came 
forward and, without a word, the two women 
kissed each other. After they bad unbur- 
dened their hearts a little and dried their 
tears they spoke of their husbands, and it 
was, *‘O, if Richard would hear the call,” 
and “If John would only come.’”’ For Mr. 
Pratt and Mr. Clapp had thus far contented 
themselves with regular and decorous church 
attendance, prompt payment of pew rent 
and an open eye for the contribution box. 
Theirs was the financial part. The spiritual 
part they relegated to their wives. But 
these wives could not have it so, and hand 
in hand they prayed for their husbands. 
Those who disbelieve in prayer may laugh, 
if they will, and those who believe may take 
courage, for their prayers were answered, 

Mr. Pratt had taken no active interest in 
the revival meetings, but one night, to his 
wife’s pleased surprise, he went with her. 
On the way home he was strangely quiet 
and Mrs. Pratt broke one of his long silences 
by asking if he was feeling well. Yes, he 
was feeling well—in body. Was anything 
wrong at the shop?—the shop, which means 
so much to anxious wives and mothers. 
No, there was nothing wrong there. 

“Then what is the trouble, Richard?” 
she persisted, giving his arm a little squeeze. 

*“‘The trouble is,” said Mr. Pratt, ‘I 
ought to be a Christian and I can’t be on ac- 
count of that fence.”’ 

‘“‘“Why, what has the fence to do with 
it?” 

“T’ve got my ideas of what a Christian 
ought to be and I can’t be one without tak- 
ing down that fence. And if I take it down 


I shall be the laughing stock of everybody 
in town. I can’t do it.’’ 

‘*You better be laughed at for taking it 
down than for putting it up and I’ve no 
doubt that has been done.” 

Mrs. Pratt could tell an unpleasant truth 
when it was needed. 

** But don’t you see if I take it down that 
will be owning I was in the wrong?”’ 

‘* Don’t you think you were?”’ 

** Well, John Clapp needn’t have said what 
he did. And he needn’t have laid that 
spoiled work to me,’ and Mr. Pratt started 
on the well-worn grievance, which lasted 
until they reached their own door. 

For the next few days he was quite un- 
like himself, He ate his meals in silence, 
took no notice of the children’s pranks and 
went early to bed. If Mrs. Pratt suspected 
that he did not sleep she made no comments, 
being a discreet woman, One morning as 
he started for his day’s work, he said, just 
as he closed the door: 

‘*Sarah, I guess that fence will have to 

»me down.”’ 

He was gove before Mrs. Pratt could an- 
swer, but she did her work that day with a 
thankful heart and Mr. Pratt whistled at 
his machine like a boy. John Clapp, work- 
ng in silence at his bench, heard the cheer- 
ul strains, and, in spite of himself, felt his 
heart suften toward his old friend. 

The next day was the:day set apart by 
the governor’s proclamation for fasting and 
prayer, but Mr. Pratt, as soon as his break- 
fast was finished, took his ax and hammer. 
His wife, seeing that he had yielded, wished, 
woman fashion, to make his submission as 
easy as possible and followed him to the 
door, saying: 

‘* Why don’t you wait tillevening? There 
will be a moon and one of the boys can help 
you.” 

But Mr. Pratt was made of good stuff and 
scorned to abate a jot of his self-imposed 
task. 

‘“‘That fence went up by daylight,” he 
said, ‘and it will come down by daylight.” 

Soon his strong blows called faces to all 
the windows around and there was much 
nodding and smiling and pointing, but Rich- 
ard Pratt did not mind. He was witnessing 
as good and honest confession as he would 
make a few weeks later in the First Congre- 
gational Church. 

On the.other side of the fence John Clapp 
was raking up his yard preparatory to the 
bonfire which ascends like incense all over 
the State on this annual Fast Day. At 
first he listened with incredulous surprise, 
but as board after beard came off and the 
meaning of it was manifest his slow, deep- 
running nature was strangely moved. Still 
he raked on without looking up. Mrs. 
Clapp, at her dishwashing, heard the noise, 
but paid no attention until a ray of sun- 
shine danced across the room. Sunshine! 
She turned quickly, and opposite her east 
window was an open space, and through it 
she could see the next house and Mrs, 
Pratt’s happy face in the doorway and the 
little Pratts standing, big-eyed, watching 
the work go on. Board after board came 
off, and the dark rooms grew lighter and 
lighter, but no lighter than Mrs. Clapp’s 
heart. She waved her dishcloth to Mrs. 
Pratt, and Mrs. Pratt responded with her 
apron, and the little Pratts and Clapps on 
either side of the fence forgot their feud 
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in their excitement and cheered shrilly as 
a big section of the fence came down with a 
crash. Mr. Pratt worked along nearer and 
nearer to where Mr. Clapp was working 
and cast about in his mind how best to 
make acknowledgment of past offenses and 
found it very hard to think what to say. 
But just as the last board came off, Mr. 
Clapp looked up and said, in his deliberate 
way, ‘‘Do you think the frost is all out of 
the ground?”’ 

' Mr. Pratt answered, heartily, “‘I think 
it is—on this side of the fence.” And that 
was all there was to it. 

But there were results, for John Clapp, 
though he didn’t say much, thought a good 
deal, and the outcome of his thinking was 
that if religion would make a high tem- 
pered man like Richard Pratt do such a 
hard thing with such good grace there was 
something init. And so one Sunday morn- 
ing Mr. Pratt and Mr. Clapp stood side by 
side and took upon themselves vows of 
Christian service, while their wives, with 
happy tears running down their faces, sang 
from the same book, 


Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love. 





AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY AND SOME 
OTHER THINGS. 


BY H. 8 KELLER. 





Amateur photography is an excellent 
health promoter. The amateur need not 
suffer the confinement so harmful to the pro- 
fessional follower of the art, as he is bound by 
no stated rules nor regular hours. He prac- 
tices the hobby when occasion best presents 
itself or when he feels most in the mood for 
so doing. There are no quick calls to come 
and take certain views whether the weather 
and light are conducive to good work or not. 
The amateur can pick his day, weather and 
light; in consequence, his general work is 
far superior to the ordinary work of the pro- 
fessional. 

The pleasure of roving in quest of views 
itself is worth all the time spent in studying 
the chemical and mechanical branches of 
photography. The mere matter of picking 
out desirable points to photograph gives the 
mind opportunities for elevation. Indeed, 
a person who is unfortunate in the posses- 
sion of some bodily ailment finds a transi- 
tory relief for the time being while the nice 
tastes, questions, doubts and choices are 
called into action. Physicians often advise 
persons of sedentary habits to take walks in 
the open air. It is a wise physician who 
also recommends such a person to purchase 
a camera and follow amateur photograpby. 
The delight in fine scenery becomes a pas- 
sion to the owner of a camera. 

My advice to the reader, whether boy or 
girl, is to possess a camera and learn how to 
use it. With one dangling from your arm 
you will no longer wander aimlessly over 
strange roads and out-of-the-way places. 
You will find your eyes leading you to the 
best parts of the country, for have you not 
in that compact little box sensitive plates 
which will secure for you the finest views 
and preserve them far better than memory’s 
eye? When children go away for a vacation 
let parents provide a camera, the operating 
of which is easily learned and the result in 
pleasure no summer fancies can equal. The 
camp in the woods, its daily life and even 





vexations, to say nothing of the faces of the 
comrade camp-fellows, all can be secured 
easily and become cbjects of interest long 
after vacation days are over. 

In country lanes can always be found fine 
studies for the exercise of taste. Perhaps 
you possess the talent of an artist but do 
not know it. The use of your camera will 
reveal your gift and you will soon be trying 
your skill with the brush and pencil. Some 
ofthe best artists in the land are expert 
amateur photographers. <A few painters, 
however, say that photography is in nowise 
an aid to their art. But this class is daily 
growing smaller. Anything that helps pre- 
serve the beauties of nature is an aid to the 
art of painting. Many amateur photogra- 
phers have given to the world some of the 
most advanced features of the art. They 
have more time to study than the profes- 
sional, hence they become skilled in certain 
branches. 

Certain productions in photography give 
a feeble result in color, but it is a slender 
thread as yet upon which to hang one’s 
hopes. Possibly the time may come when a 
landscape can be reproduced in colors start- 
lingly true to nature without the vague 
manipulations belonging to the present so- 
called discovery. If that time comes I am 
positive that it will only come from experi- 
ments of an expert amateur. The wonder- 
ful dry plate, the best agents for develop- 
ment, in fact, nearly all of the advanced 
ideas in the field of photography are the 
ideas, studies and practices of the ama- 
teur. 


ee 


AMERIOA’S FIRST STEAMSHIP. 


The first American steamship to cross the 
Atlantic was the Savannah, which was built 
in New York in 1818. She sailed from that 
port for Savannah in March of the following 
year, thence to Charleston, having on board 
James Monroe, the President of the United 
States. After these successful experiments 
in sailing along the Atlantic coast she started 
for Liverpool, May 25, and arrived safely 
after a passage of twenty-two days. Here 
the ship remained twenty days and was an 
object of great curiosity, many persons of 
rank being among the thousands who visited 
the strange Yankee craft. Afterward she 
went to Copenhagen, Stockholm and St. 
Petersburg, awakening similar curiosity at 
each stopping place and receiving visits 
from royal families and distinguished guests 
in all walks of life. The officers received 
valuable presents from some of these visit- 
ors. The Savannah was a fully rigged ship 
of 350 tons burden, and was considered a 
fast sailer at the rate of eight miles an 
hour. 





Cleve—to 
Cleve—to that which is sure, 
Cleve—to 
Cleve—to 


Creveland’s Baking Prowitec:: ik 








that which is pure, 


that which stands the test, 
that, both pure and best, 





THE NEWEST OOEAN “GREYHOUND” 

Contrast this historic craft with the mag. 
nificent steamers built in the latter part of 
the century. The Campania, the newest 
boat of the Cunard line, has a length of 620 
feet and a gross tonnage of 12,500. She is 
fitted with two sets of triple expansion en. 
gines capable of developing about 30,000 
horse power. The two funnels are about 
the hight of the Eddystone lighthouse, 
The old Savannah was not much larger 
than, one of the twenty lifeboats of the 
Campania. The former could carry only 
115 cabin passengers. The latter has room 
for nearly 2,000 and can take as many pas- 
sengers in one voyage as did four pioneer 
steamers in one year. Yet the fare has les- 
sened rather than increased as the facili- 
ties for travel have improved. A first-class 
ticket early in the century cost $155. Now 
the price averages about $75 and the emi- 
grant fare is as low as $20. Of course much 
larger sums are paid, this being an age of 
millionaires, and over $700 have been ex- 
pended by a single passenger for luxurious 
accommodations and entertainment. The 
beds on the Campania are of iron and in 
case all are not in use can be folded up out 
of the way in order to gain more space in 
the stateroom. In the barber shops the 
brushes are run by electricity. The bath 
tubs are hewn from a solid block of marble. 
Beside an abundant supply of life preservers 
each pillow is air-tight and water-tight and 
could keep a passenger afloat for some time, 





If a woman is not fit to manage the internal 
matters of a house she is fit for nothing, and 
should never be put in a house or over a 
house, anyway. Good housekeeping lies at 
the root of all the real ease and satisfaction. 
—Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


A TONIC 


HORSFORD'S Acid Phosphate. 











A preparation of the 
phosphates, that acts as 
a tonic and food to the 
exhausted system. 

There is nothing like it; 
gives great satisfaction. 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of — 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I, 
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OONVERSATION OORNER. 

‘AST week's Corner ended 

with notes on birds. Just 

after it had gone to the 

printer Sarah Noah showed 

me a letter from a friend of 

hers. It was anonymous 

(I suppose she knew who 

wrote it), and was net, of 

course, intended for the 

Corner, but as it does not 

say, Don’t print this, as 

@ S. N. does not object (I 

have not asked her!) and as it shows the 

variety of birds which can be seen at this 

season in the country, I think I will read a 
part of it to you: 


Ithink you would like to race round with 
us mornings after the birds, or, rather, after 
the sight of them. This morning when we 
first started out with the teacher we stopped 
to watch a purple finch. Don’t you remember 
seeing one or two hopping round in the road 
last summer, with soft re rags ay lish red— 
on their heads and throats? e had a fine 
view of this one, and then we tore up the side 
of the hill to hear a bush sparrow. [This does 
not mean, as you would at first suppose, that 
in their enthusiastic pursuit of howled e 
they actually excavated the earth on the hill- 
side; the verb is used intransitively, and I 
find by reference to the dictionaries that such 
use (‘to rush violently ’’) is justified by quo- 
tations from good writers.—Mr. M.] It sang 
from that time on expressly for our benefit: 


fi-o, fi-o, fio—fee, fee, fee, fee, fee. On the top 
of the hill we stopped to watch two bluebirds, 
that looked bluer than ever in the light, and 
caught sight of aruby-crowned kinglet. Then 
we were led on by a distant song down the 
other side of the hill and into the field, 
where we saw a meadow lark—saw him walk 
along (like a blackbird) and then slowly fly 
away. Miss C. said that this was his song: 
Spring phate! ay [— "~~. like this.—_D. ¥] 
—very small, fine notes. ... The other day 
we saw several juncos, a phosbe, a red-poll 
warbler (on the way north) and a kingfisher 
—a great, awkward bird with a big bill. So 
you see there are a great many birds about here, 

What a sensible thing for schoolgirls—as 
from the mention of a ‘‘teacher”’ I judge 
them to be—to take their walks abroad so 
early in the morning; they will surely gain 
health as well as the knowledge of ornithol- 
ogy and the habit of observation. 

Another subject was left unfinished in the 
Corner of two weeks ago—the historic sights 
(and sites) of Boston. I was reminded of it 
by meeting, two or three days ago, another 
Maine Cornerer—a Corneress this time—on 
a little tour of observation. There must be 
a great many other Cornerers constantly vis- 
iting the city and its places of interest—and 
I might not be able to go around with them 
all even if I knew they were here. I advise 
them to get Drake’s Around the Hub, a 
Boy’s Book about Boston (Roberts Bros.), 
which tells in an interesting way the story of 
the very things you will see. It is so much 
more satisfactory to see them intelligently 
and know their connection with revolution- 
ary times and the great men of the past. A 
lady in the cars asked me not long ago 
where the old Province House was. I could 
not answer exactly, but this book tells—and 
I will tell the lady right here—almost oppo- 
site the Old South Church, standing back 
from what is now Washington Street, to 
which the lawn extended. Its grounds 
reached back into what is still called Prov- 
ince Court and Province Street; that was the 
residence of the royal governors. You will 
tread about. it in Hawthorne’s Twice-told 
Tales, 

But it is not Boston which is the city of 
attraction this year. Read what this Chi- 


cago girl says: : - ' 








Dear Mr. Martin: I live within a few min- 
utes Tide of “the White oe by the inland 
sea.” Are youcoming to the Hotel Endeavor? 
I have friends connected with it and perhaps 
I shall see you (or “I’!). I have n to 
your city but think Chicago a tall and grace- 
ful girl beside her old aunt, Boston! Chicago’s 
doors are wide open and she will cordially 
welcome all the Cornerers. 

Yours truly, ALIcE. 

It is well Alice did not give her address, 
for if all the I family of Cornerers. should 
chance to call upon her at oncé slie would 
need a place as large as the Province House 
lawn to receive usin! I hope the statement 
I have just seen from some Chicago corre- 
spondent as to the enormous rates asked at 
the restaurants and eating-houses is not 
true, for if the “tall and graceful girl” 
shows her welcome by “tall” and ungra- 
cious prices of food and lodgings very many 
of her Eastern cousins—especially children 
and people of small means—will not be able 
to respond to it. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I am very much interested 
in the World’s Fair and am trying to make a 
collection of items in regard to it. I wish de- 
scriptions of all the State buildings for my 
scrap-book—I have now twenty-eight. Can 
you tell me of any publication that furnishes 
fair news? Do you think every State and Ter- 
ritory.is to have a building? 

Your little friend, Percy T. 

In answer to the last ?, I think yes. This 
letter was written some time ago and I pre- 
sume a wide-awake boy in the city of Provi- 
dence has found by this time all the “‘ items” 
he can cut out. I advise him to select care- 
fully and not “‘scrap”’ everything he sees 
about the fair. By far the most compact 
and valuable general description I have seen 
is that of the World’s Fair number of the 
Youth’s Companion, just issued (May 4), 
which all you subscribers will get free—and 
which anybody else can get for ten cents. 
Makers of fair scrap-books should get an 
extra copy of that number. The Chicago 
Graphic, an illustrated weekly, has a 
monthly issue of fair pictures for ten cents 
each and a quarterly edition for fifty cents. 
The regular Eastern illustrated papers 
abound in descriptive and pictorial matter 
about these days. I see young people in 
the libraries reading articles in the maga- 
zines about different departments of the 
fair. Q. L. D.’s Chicago articles in the Con- 
gregationalist are very helpful. Those of 
you who are going should by all means 
read up beforehand as thoroughly as you 
can, 

The most interesting exhibit I have seen 
yet is that of the ‘‘ Pilgrims on their way 
to church,”’ the handwork of the Diversity 
Club (of the ladies in the Congregational 
House, Boston), and representing our fore- 
fathers and foremothers (and as many as 
four children) walking through the snow to 
the first church-house in Plymouth, Miles 
Standish and Governor Bradford leading 
the way, and all armed either with guns or 
Bibles. This is to be in Mr. Hood’s Con- 
gregational department at the fair. Be sure 
and not miss it. 

Srewartstown, N. H. 


What was done with the Centennial Build- 


ings at the Philadelphia Exposition? 
Miss C 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Of the more important buildings the only 
ones remaining are the Memorial and Horti- 
cultural Halls, the former occupied as a mu- 
seum of art and the other occupied as during 
the ‘‘ Centennial.” J. B. A, 


Mr, MARTIN. 











Correct Formula | CHOCOLAT MENIER 
for preparing coococar HEM 
CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


Take one of the six 
sticks (in each half-pound) 
package), dissolvein 3 
table-spoonsful of water, 
over a hot fire, stir briskly 
till completely dissolved, 
then add sufficient milk 
for 2 cups and boil for! 
about five minutes. 

Water may be used in 
place of milk. 

















Nothing more Simple. 
ie Nothing so Refreshing. 
all the Chocolates manufactured to-day, 
Chocolat - [lenier admittedly ranks first 
There is no alimentary substance which has 
acquired a greater or more thoroughly mer- 
ited reputation. 

The ignorance of Dyspepsia and the health- 
ful Complexion of Parisian ladies are due to 
the use of CHOCOLAT-MENIER universally. 
Its superior quality and low price have placed 
it within reach of all. 

Cocoa and Chocolate can no more be 
compared to each other than 


Skimmed Milk to Pure Cream. 









by pate td saw ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
address to CHOCOLAT 
Saaeean, MENIER 


86 W. Broadway | Annual Sales Beceed 29 miLLION Las. 
N. Y. City, [sameces sentence menien. wy. 








Contains No Alcoholic Liquors. 
Makes an every-day convenience of an 
old-time luxury. PURE and wholesome. 
Prepared with scrupulous care. Highest 
awarc¢ at all Pure Food Expositions. Each 
pesnege makes two large pies. Avold 
mitations—always insist on having the 
NONE SUCH brand. 


If your r does not keep it, send 0c. (or stam: 
? or full size suchhen tar all, peed ” 


MERRELL & SOULE, Syracuse, N. ¥ 





Convenience 
and Economy 


effected in every household by the use of 


Liebig Company’s 





Extract of Beef 


The best way to improve and strengthen 
Soups and Sauces of all kinds is to add a 
little of this famous product. 
















BOVININ= 


Strengthens and re- 
stores to health those 
suffering from ob- 
scure maladies. * 
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The Sunday School. 


Lesson For May 28. Prov. 31: 10-31. 
THE EXOELLENT WOMAN. 
BY REV. A. B. DUNNING, D.D. 


Woman’s sphere is s being widely discussed 
in these days. Why should not the subject 
be considered in the Sunday school and i in the 
light of the teaching of the Bible? The por- 
trait of the ideal woman is drawn in this last 
chapter of the book of Proverbs in an acrostic 
poem of twenty-two verses. These verses be- 
gin successively with the twenty-two letters 
of the Hebrew alphabet. Perhaps this arrange- 
ment was in order that Hebrew maidens might 
be aided tocommit the poem tomemory. The 
ideal woman of that time employed her ener- 
gies in some directions which modern inven- 
tions have made no Jonger necessary; but the 
same character, place and aims which won 
praise for woman then will win for her honor 
now. The poem describes: 

1. Her position. The highest place to which 
@ woman can attain is that of wife and mother 
{vs. 11, 12, 28, 29]. Not all women, in the 
providence of God, are found in that position, 
and not all who are there find happiness in it. 
None the less is it the ideal position, and those 
who are not successful and satisfied in it 
injure themselves and society when they 
speak against it, or advocate some other lot 
as more to be desired. The unit in society 
and in the church is found in the family. 
‘God created man in His own image. 
male and female.” The woman who claims 
to be a whole man in society and in govern- 
ment is at war with the church and with its 
Head. When she has logic enough to under- 
stand this, she fights the church; when she 
has not, she scolds it. The woman with a true 
husband who trusts her [v. 11], to whose pros- 
perity and manhood she successfully ministers 
(vs. 12, 23], and whose children follow in the 
footsteps of their parents, has gained woman’s 
place of renown. Praise from her children 
[v. 28] is the sweetést tribute she can receive 
except one, and that’ is when her husband, 
from his heart honoring all good women be- 
cause he has learned from her’ what woman- 
hood is, declares to her that his own wife is 
the best woman in the world [v. 29]. Com- 
pared with this, newspaper fame is odorless 
incense to a woman unless she craves it. Then 
it becomes smoke in the eyes of her husband 
and children. 

2. Her ability. She is mistress in her own 
home. She does the purchasing for her own 
household, and does it to the best advantage. 
She is not confined to the nearest grocery nor 
dependent on the trader’s terms [v. 14]. She 
is not-lazy. Her business is as important as 
her husband’s. Her servants like her and 
obey her because they know that she under- 
stands them and their work [v. 15]. That mis- 
tress is out of her place who undertakes to 
direct her servants in matters of which she is 
ignorant, especially if she is proud of her 


ignorance. Training schools for servants are 
essential. Not less are they necessary for mis- 
tresses. 


She knows how to do business beyond her 
own home. She may or may not buy lots, or 
cultivate a farm with her own earnings [v. 16]. 
That depends, perhaps, on her husband’s ca- 
pacity. But if the occasion demands she can 
be the breadwinner for her family. She is far 
above being the victim of the sweater. She 
knows how to make goods that the public 
needs, and to find the best market for them 
[v. 24]. 

She has good health, and she keeps it by 
suitable exercise [v.17]. There is muscle as 
well as softness in her arm, and her body as 
well as her mind is in training for her work. 
She keeps those under her charge at their 
work [v. 278 and that is not difficult, for she 
shares in it and enjoys it [v.19]. The affecta- 


tion of superiority to work makes a man a fool 
and a failure, and it leaves a woman but little 
better off. The greatest pleasure in life is in 
making work into play ; and that is easy when 
one has physical and mental health and vigor 
equal to the occasion. 

3. Her benevolence. She is large-hearted 
toward her household and her neighbors. But 
her heart prompts her hands to kindly minis- 
tries to those in need [v.20]. She cannot keep 
her hands still when she knows of any who 
are suffering. Men make laws where women 
do deeds to relieve suffering. The ideal 
woman is in the home where need is. She 
sits beside the sickbed. Her hands cool fe- 
vered brows. Her counsel encourages the care- 
worn. She is inventive, too, and the same 
executive ability which has made her own 
home so prosperous is applied to bring peace 
and plenty to those of her less fortunate 
neighbors. In the organization and adminis- 
tration of charity woman is superior to man, 
and but for her ministry the lost elements of 
society would be far larger than they now are. 

4. Her dignity. Forethought for the future 
and the quiet consciousness that she is mis- 
tress of the situation give her a kind of poise 
of mind and body which inspire confidence 
and make her companionship a delight [v. 25]. 
Her dress is rich and attractive [v. 22], but 
this is not at the expense of her family, for 
they are, in their position, as well clothed as 


she [v. 21]. Her furniture is fine also, but her 
husband is not impoverished to buy’it. ‘She 
maketh for herself carpets of tapestry.’”’ Her 


husband’s reputation is enhanced by her taste, 
thrift, judgment and generosity [v. 23]. He 
turns to her with pride and confidence and no 
other influence stimulates him to success like 
hers [v. 12]. 

She is a charming conversationalist, for she 
combines intelligence with graciousness in all 
that she says [v. 26]. When you have talked 
with her you feel that you have been in- 
structed and stimulated, while at the same 
time you have discovered unused powers in 
yourself and a higher esteem for others than 
you had known before. Her presence in a 
company imparts hfe, discourages gossip, 
stimulates friendship and the desire to be 
worthy of it. Nobler purposes spring up in 
her presence, are called into action by her 
words and linger in her path like fragrant 
odors. 

5. Her piety [v. 30]. We have not asked our- 
selves whether or not she is beautiful, for 
a healthy, wholesome, intelligent, winsome 
woman, who has found a home and made it 
the best place in the world, does not need 
regular features nor melting brown eyes nor 
abundance of hair nor an exquisite skin to be 
beautiful. Her beauty is in her character, her 
deeds, her words, in her genuine interest in 
the welfare of others, in her tact and skill to 
bring out the best that is in them, in her 
assured fitness for her position as wife and 
mother and leader in her social circle and in 
her unconscious reverence for her own woman- 
hood. In such a character the fear of the 
Lord must be a controlling factor. She is a 
follower of Christ and her thought, like His, 
goes out in prayer and effort for the whole 
world. Ifshe has physical beauty she wears 
it modestly, and when it fades her more en- 
during loveliness shines brighter still. In 
youth and age she is the most enjoyable and 
joy-giving of God’s creatures. — 

Such an ideal as this is not a spontaneous 
growth. It is the result of divine grace and 
patient discipline and unwearied care. It in- 
dicates the lines of education for women which 
most need development. It puts aside ambi- 
tions which are not consistent with this ideal. 
It brings into sharp contrast the unloveliness 
of women who are restlessly eager to sacrifice 
this ideal to selfish ambitions to which they 
give high-sounding names. 

It is the duty of us all to honor ete who 








approach nearest to the ideal of womanhood 
set forth in this noble poem. , 


Give her of the fruit of her hands; 
And let her works praise her in the gates. 





HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 
BY MISS LUCY WHERLOOK. 


There was once a field of wheat that grew 
green and straight and tall in the sunshine, 
and in among the wheat there was a poppy, 
which had a fair, red blossom. It was a pretty , 
bit of color among the green wheat plants and 
the poppy was glad because she was beautiful, 
Sometimes she boasted of her, beauty, when 
the heads of wheat nodded to her as if they 
were listening. ‘‘ Poor things,” she would say 
to them, “‘ you have no bright, red color, and 
no beautiful fringes for your skirts. In fact, 
you have no skirts at all, nothing but a head, 
and you are plain, common green, like the 
grass and trees and everything else.” And 
then the wheat heads made no answer, but the 
south wind came and whispered to them; 
‘* Wait a while and you will be beautiful, too, 
and, what is better, you will be useful. Take 
in all the sunshine you can and grow your 
best, and some day you will be the color of 
the sun, pure gold.”” The wheat heads waved 
and nodded in their jey over the message of 
the south wind till it seemed as if there were 
a song floating over the field, and the song 
was ‘Grow, grow! work and grow!” 

So the wheat grew through the summer, and, 
sure enough, the heads became heavy with 
golden grain which the sun had smiled into 
its own glowing color. The harvesters came 
with their sickles, and they said, ‘“‘ Let us 
take the golden wheat and carry it home, for 
it will feed the hungry.”’ They sang a song of 
praise for the useful grain, but nobody thought 
of the red poppy. 

Can you think of anything better in the 
world than to be useful? Maybe you think 
sometimes that beauty is what one would 
most wish. You would like to have a beauti- 
ful face and beautiful hands and a beautiful 
form. The best way to gain true beauty is to 
win it through usefulness, just as the field of 
golden grain pleases us more than the red 
poppy, because we see what the wheat has to 
give. The wise Solomon once made a picture 
of an excellent woman. He painted in words 
all that should belong to her. Would you like 
to see her picture? (Draw a frame as for 4 
picture and write in it some of the adjectives 
which describe the ideal woman, illustrating 
each by some story or incident or picture.) 

. Virtuous. 
. Doing good to her family. 
Busy. 
. Prudent. 
. Strong. 
6. Generous to the poor. 
7. Kind in speech. 
8. God fearing. 

Here are some verses which show us the 
kind of beauty to desire. This kind every one 
may possess: 


Beautiful hands are those that do 
Work that is earnest and brave and true, 
Moment by moment, the long day through. 


Beautiful feet are those that e 
On kindly ministries to and 
Down lowliest ways, if God wills it so. 


Beautiful shoulders are those that bear 
Ceaseless burdens of homely care 
With patience, grace and daily prayer. 


Beautiful lives are those that bless— 
Silent rivers of happ’ 
Whose hidden fountains but few may guess. 


es 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 

Topic, May 21-27. How to Read the Bible. 
Rom. 15; 2-5; 2 Tim. 3: 14-17; 2 Pet. 1: 16-21» 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


—_—— 


As a mountain seems to be the meeting place 
of earth and heaven, the place.where bending 
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skies meet the aspiring planet, the place where 
the sunshine and the cloud keep closest com- 
pany with the granite and the grass, so Christ 
is the meeting place of divinity and humanity. 
He is at once the condescension of divinity 
and the exaltation of humanity, and man want- 
ing to know God’s idea of him must go up into 
Christ and he will find it there.—Phillips 
Brooks. 
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PRAYER MEETING. 





BY BEV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, May 28-June 3. Bible Ideal of Char- 
acter. Prov. 31: 20-31; 2. Tim. 2: 5. 

There is a process in art known as composite 
photography. From a number of pictures one 
is taken which blends the characteristic fea- 
tures of all the others and stands as their rep- 
resentative. In some such way as this we ob- 
tain the Bible ideal of character. We may 
work along two lines. We may search out all 
the admonitions, precepts and warnings of 
Scripture and add to them such beautiful de- 
scriptions of the virtuous person as we find in 
this passage in Proverbs and then take our 
picture, or we may turn our camera upon the 
persons themselves in the Old and New Testa- 
ment who seem te be approved of God. To 
be sure we should need to remember that the 
Bible paints people as they actually were and 
does not conceal their imperfections and fail- 
ings. Indeed, the standard of virtue has been 
advanced from age to age, and, living as we do 
in the full light of the Christian revelation, 
we could not conscientiously do some of the 
things which were done by the good men of 
patriarchal times and which apparently caused 
them no scruples of conscience. At the same 
time, despite the imperfections in men who in 
other respects were after God’s heart, they 
were governed in the main by an ideal of 
character which we may well make our own, 
and in every one of them we may discover 
some quality which is a necessary ingredient 
of a perfect man or woman. We want some 
of Moses’ meekness, some of Joshua’s cour- 
age, some of Job’s patience, some of Nehe- 
miah’s perseverance, some of Peter’s zeal, 
some of John’s tenderness, some of Paul’s sin- 
gleness of purpose. 

Now if, after forming from these two sources 
the Bible ideal of character, we look for a con- 
crete embodiment of it, only one person is 
suggested to our mind and that one is Jesus 
of Nazareth. It is surprising to see how the 
theoretical ideal of the perfect man gained by 
grouping the passages in which one trait or 
another is set forth and the composite picture 
made up of all from massing all the Bible 
saints together tallies with the matchless 
character which meets us on the pages of the 
gospel. When we see Jesus we say, “ Surely 
He corresponds to all the beautiful descrip- 
tions of virtue and righteousness ih which the 
Bible abounds; He blends into one supernal 
character the best in all the persons who fig- 
ure in the Scriptures; He is the quintessence 
of humanity.” 

Having found our ideal, be it our next and 
our ceaseless endeavor to approximate unto 
it. Of what value is it to have so exalted an 
ideal unless we shape our thoughts, our ac- 
tions, our words by it? We are worse than 
the heathen if we despise or ignore it. It is 
true that “we climb the ladder round by 
round,” but our business is to keep climbing. 
The gains of a week may not be perceptible 
but the gains of a year will be. Is Christ-like- 
ness of character worth anything? Does it 
Pay to be simple and sincere, and brave and 


pure, and humble and patient, and self-deny- 


ing and forgiving? We know that these things, 
and these alone, give dignity to life. To have 
them incorporated into us we ought to be more 
than willing to make the strenuous effort and 


endure the divine discipline which are the 
secret of a Christlike character. 

Parallel verses : Luke 10: 25-28; Rom. 15: 1- 
3; 1 Cor. 14: 12; Gal. 5; 22-24; Eph. 4: 1-3; 
Heb. 11; 12: 1,2; Jas. 1: 21-27; 1 John 1: 6 
10; 2: 3-6, 9-11; 3: 1-12, 16-19; 4: 15. 





PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


NATIVE BULGARIANS AT WORK. 


The Bulgarian Christians have been holding 
a series of monthly meetings and con ‘erences. 
In April there was organized in the city of 
Samokov the Bulgarian National Temperance 
Union, composed of temperance societies in 
various towns and cities where this cause is 
rapidly gaining ground. The delegates adopted 
a constitution and by-laws and the work was 
placed on a firm basis for the future. 

The following day the annual meeting of 
the Bulgarian Evangelical Society began its 
sessions, the delegates representing many 
Christian communities throughout Bulgaria. 
The forenoon sessions were, as usual, public, 
while those of the afternoon were private. 
An unflagging interest was manifested, the 
audiences listening for hours to the discus- 
sion of such topics as How Can a Young Man 
Attain to Perfect Manhood? The Education 
of Women, and Can a Nation Prosper With- 
out Christianity? By way of contrast to this 
gathering it was remarked by one of our old- 
est missionaries that thirty years ago all the 
people who were interested in such subjects 
might have been collected in a very small 
room. 

This young and flourishing society has for 
its object the evangelization of the whole 
Balkan Peninsula, and it carries on the work 
in cordial sympathy and co-operation with 
the missionaries of the American Board, but 
with the intention to develop an aggressive 
Christian spirit among the Bulgarian churches. 
Preaching services are maintained in Sophia, 
the capital, as well as at some smaller sta- 
tions. The society has a bookstore at Sophia 
and sends a colporteur into neighboring towns 
and villages. It also publishes a monthly 
paper called the Home Friend, which finds a 
welcome in many households. Now there is 
great need of a building to be devoted exclu- 
sively to its evangelistic work. Land has 
been purchased and some funds secured for 
this purpose, but there is not yet a sufficient 
amount on hand to begin building. 

Next in order of meetings occurred the Gén- 
eral Conference of Bulgarian churches, when 
methods of church polity as well as of aggres- 
sive work were studied. Our missionaries 
connected with the Collegiate and Theological 
Institute in Samokov, who have had a part in 
the education of these teachers and preachers 
of the gospel, are naturally much gratified by 
the faithfulness and zeal which characterized 
all of these young Bulgarians, By far the 
largest part of them are graduates of the Sam- 
okov College. Dr. F. L. Kingsbury writes in 
regard to this educational institution that 
scores of the best youths of the land are ready 
to enter it if they could only work their way 
through by means of the industrial depart- 
ment. Largely by aid of friends in Boston 
and Worcester this department has been es- 
tablished with its printing and carpentry divi- 
sion, but its usefulness is handicapped by lack 
of means to develop it. 

Finally Dr. Kingsbury says: “‘ It is a critical 
time for the Bulgarian people. The number 
of atheists daily increases, the circulation of 
vile literature is large, the necessities of the 
hour are pressing and the hopes for success 
great. Pray for this land that it may be made 
Immanuel’s land.” 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


A recent editorial in the Youth’s Companion 
on the missionaries in China very truly says 
that a potent cause n delaying the advance of 


Christianity in China is the doctrinal differ 
ences of the Christian churches. The ‘Chinese 
are taught to regard difference of sect as equiv- 
alent to difference of creed ; hence they cannot 
easily be brought to understand that Presby- 
terians, Methodists, Congregationalists, Bap- 
tists, Jesuits, Greek Churchmen, Friends and 
others are all preaching one Christianity. 
“Again, Chinese bewilderment is increased 
because ‘the Jesuits, the English and the 
American miss{dnaries use different Ohinese 
words in signifying God. This causes the 
people to think that the missionaries have dif- 
ferent deities and makes them wonder that 
foreigners should all profess, and invite them 
to accept, one God.” 


The Review of Reviews, speaking of the atti- 
tude of our government in regard to the 
troubles in the Pacific Islands, upholds the 
demands of the American missionaries for 
protection with the following warm commen- 
dation of their work: 

It is our brave contingent of missionary 
teachers—and not the present greedy squads 
of German and Spanish traders and officials— 
who have annexed these islands to civiliza- 
tion. Many of them have been completely 
transformed by the missionaries, whose labors 
alone have given them commercial import- 
ance. 

In a Madras weekly we read of the success 
with which the Christian Association idea is 
meeting in that city. Not long ago the Ma- 
‘dras Y. M. C. A. celebrated its third anniver- 
sary, one of the notable features of the occa- 
sion being the large proportion of educated 
Hindus who took part in the evening’s pro- 
gram. Quite two-fifths of the large audience 
were non-Christians. It is remarkable that 
an organization distinctively religious and ag- 
gressively missionary in charactershould have 
drawn into its membership over one hundred 
Hindu young men. The third year of this as- 
sociation is marked by many forward steps es- 
pecially along the line of religious work. The 
lives of scores of young men have been trans- 
formed through direct.or indirect Christian 
influence. The reflex; action has been felt 
upon the Madras churches in the new interest 
and responsibility which many a young man 
manifests, while there have not been wanting 
those who have this year for the first time con- 
fessed Christ.. Other departments of the work, 
notable among them the social side, have also 
been successfully developed. 


Among the representatives of the gospel 
cause in Paris who have so nobly combated 
infidelity and Roman Catholicism Miss de 
Broen, the head of the Belleville Mission, 
stands in the forefront. Her work dates back 
to the dark days of the Commune some months 
before Dr. McAll began his labors in Paris. 
She proved herself a heroine in calming and 
teaching people who belonged to the most 
desperate element of the city amid the excite- 
ment of the Communistic insurrection, and 
her work has since been continued and en- 
larged. There is now in Boston a representa- 
tive of Miss de Broen from the Belleville Mis- 
sion, Mrs. Hornibrook, who is endeavoring to 
arouse interest in and collect money for the 
mission. 

Some idea of the extensiveness and intri- 
cacy of the caste system of India, with its 
petty distinctions of rank, may be formed 
from the statistics in the last census. There 
are 1,354 divisions of caste, tribe and race 
specified by name in these statistics while 
there are over 7,000 similar divisions not spec- 
ified in the printed list but noted from the 
manuscript returns. The census names 521 
kinds of Brahmans who are priests, while the 
varieties of the cultivator caste number 987, 
the carpenter caste has 94 civisions, the black- 
smiths 76, the goldsmiths 86 and the copper- 
smiths 108. A single division of the merchant 
class has 411 sub-divisions. Even the out- 
castes have hundreds of classes. 
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Literature. 


RUSKIN FOR ENGLISH POET LAURE- 
ATE. 

The announcement that Mr. Gladstone has 
offered the post of poet laureate to John Rus- 
kin seems almost incredible, but appears to 
be true. In view of the frequent reports dur- 
ing the last two years of Ruskin’s broken 
health, and even insanity, it has caused the 
greater surprise. Probably it is a sufficient 
refutation of them. But most people will be 
amused as well as surprised by it. Ruskin 
has been known as an art critic, a moralist 
and a philanthropist, but has gained little or 
no fame as a poet. He wrote the Newdigate 
prize poem at Oxford in his college days, and 
one or two small volumes of poems by him 
have been printed, one of them certainly 
only privately. His public literary work has 
been done almost wholly in prose. 

That his prose often has been genuinely 
poetical in spirit is abundantly true, and that 
he often has been, in spite of lofty ideals and 
many noble achievements, opinionated, con- 
eeited, unreasonable in judgment and reckless 
in speech, is no more true of him than of 
many whose writings have been in verse. 
But very few people, probably, ever have re- 
garded him as a poet, and the prevailing un- 
derstanding that the laureate ought to be a 
poet, that is, an author whose productions are 
at least in large part in the form of poetry, is 
not likely to be altered by this appointment. 
There is actual ludicrousness in the thought 
of Ruskin’s composing verses to order, for ex- 
ample, when the wedding of Prince George 
and the Princess May takes place, as Tenny- 
son wrote his welcome to the present Princess 
of Wales. It seemed an infelicity in Tenny- 
son’s case, and the poem is one of his weakest. 
It would seem almost a positive absurdity in 
the case of Ruskin. 

Possibly the offer is only complimentary 
and is not expected to be accepted, although 
we take it to be serious. Itis the more note- 
worthy because of the fact that Mr. Ruskin 
has been one of the most savage of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s opponents and critics. It is an illus- 
tration of the latter’s magnanimity, whatever 
it may indicate as to his judgment. And as 
a testimony to the truth that the spirit is 
more than the form in poetry, it is not without 
justification and importance, and, if received 
in the proper spirit, may serve as a useful sug- 
gestion to some of the modern school of Eng- 
lish verse makers. But when one remembers 
the dozen or more evident aspirants for the 
position, and pictures their feelings upon 
learning of Ruskin’s selection, one’s smile be- 
cause of his appointment becomes broader. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
MICHAEL ANGELO. 


Almost contemporaneously with the death 
of the late John Addington Symonds comes 
the second edition of an important work by 
him, a Life of Michael Angelo Buonarroti, 
which is a new publication. Its first edition 
was exhausted in a few weeks and we think 
that this is its first appearance in this coun- 
try. It is based on studies in the archives of 
the Buonarroti family at Florence and con- 
tains a portrait of Michael Angelo and repro- 
ductions of fifty of his works. The author 
made a careful study of the whole body of lit- 
erature relating to the subject, and, by special 
permission of the Italian government, was 
allowed exceptional opportunities for research 
among original sources of information in its 
possession. 
. Mr. Symonds’s purpose was to cause his 

hero to tell his own story so far as possible, 
which he has accomplished by introducing 
original letters and memoranda. At times, 
also, he has quoted from Michael Angelo’s 
earliest biographers, Condivi and Vasari. The 


fields of Italian history and of artistic criti- 
cism, however, have been passed unentered 
for the most part, the author’s purpose being 
to tell the story of Michael Angelo’s life and 
work as simply and accurately as possible, 
fixing attention primarily upon his person- 
ality. The work is the fruit of more or less 
definite and connected study during thirty 
years, and it exhibits the characteristics which 
render Mr. Symonds’s death so grave a loss to 
literature—breadth of range, profound learn- 
ing, critical acuteness and literary grace. 

The special interest of this edition lies in 
the few pages appended to the second of the 
two volumes in which the author notices cer- 
tain adverse criticisms made upon the work 
after the first edition had appeared. Admit- 
ting inadvertence in one or two points, he de- 
fends his original position upon others with 
ability. For instance, he insists that Michael 
Angelo invariably meant to finish his works 
and only left any of them incomplete because 
forced to do so by circumstances. Another, 
as to which there is room for a wide difference 
of judgment, is his position that Michael An- 
gelo originally followed the human model 
very closely but afterwards adopted an ideal 
system of proportions and applied this to his 
whole treatment of the human form. These 
examples suggest the fascinating richness of 
the subject and the suggestiveness of Mr. Sy- 
monds’s chapters. The work will take a per- 
manent place in the literature of biography 
and of art. It is admirably done. [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Imported. $7.50.) 


THE DIVINITY OF JESUS CHRIST. 


In this volume are gathered a series of pa- 
pers which have lately appeared as editorial 
contributions to the Andover Review, by its ed- 
itors, Professors Smith, Tueker, Churchill, 
Harris and Hincks. These papers are put 
forth as an exposition of the origin and rea- 
sonableness of the belief of the Christian 
Church that Jesus Christ is the eternal and 
only begotten Son of God, bringing through 
His sacrifice purity and peace to the believing 
sinner, risen from the dead and reigning in 
His church, the manifestation of God, and so 
identified with humanity through the incarna- 
tion and the atonement as to be its one su- 
preme hope and assurance of redemption from 
sin and of eternal life. 

We last week editorially discussed the doc- 
trinal positions of this volume and the serv- 
ice it is calculated to render inquiring minds 
at the present time. These papers show 
that the writers have met in the classroom 
current questions concerning the nature and 
mission of Christ, and their answers are 
thoughtful, spiritual and satisfying. They 
have not shrunk from any challenge. They 
have gone over familiar ground in a fresh and 
interesting discussion; they have frankly rec- 
ognized difficulties, while they have plainly 
been guided by personal experience in inter- 
preting Christ to the mind and heart. 

This volume aims to cover but a small por- 
tion of the ground traversed by Dr. Fairbairn’s 
great work, The Place of Christ in Theology, 
but it answers in more brief and popular form 
questions which perplex many minds, and is 
an important contribution to a subject which 
is taking the foremost place in theological lit- 
erature. Itis a book which pastors and Sun- 
day school teachers will often find of great 
service for themselves and to place in the 
hands of young men and women. [Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.00.) 


OTHER RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 


Princeton Sermons [Fleming H. Revell Co. 
$1.50] is a collection of sixteen discourses by 
officers or professors at present or recently 
connected with Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, fwo by the late Prof.C. W. Hodge, D. D., 
and two by the late Prof. C. A. Aiken, Ph. D., 
D. D., being included. They were not written 


for publication but are examples of the ordi. 
nary pulpit work of their authors, and most of 
them were delivered during the seminary term 
of 1891-2. Having been prepared for an audi- 
ence of Christian hearers, they naturally are 
devoted to the work of educating and estab. 
lishing faith and character rather than to that 
of converting the impenitent. They are schol. 
arly, vigorous and practical, and among them 
are some which might score well as models, 
—The Transfigured Sackcloth and Other Ser. 
mons [E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25], by Rey, 
W. L. Watkinson, an English preacher, were 
delivered in the Central Hall at Manchester as 
noonday addresses. They form a series in 
which are discussed the genesis, evolution, 
punishment, consciousness and extinction of 
evil and other kindred themes, and are whole- 
some, spiritual, plain-spoken utterances which 
must have made deep impressions on many 
hearers and deserve to be preserved in their 
present form. 

Rev. Dr. A. J. Gordon’s lectures in April, 
1892, on the Graves Foundation at the Re. 
formed Church Theological Seminary at New 
Brunswick, N. J., have been published in a 
volume called The Holy Spirit in Missions 
[Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25]. Its successive 
chapters treat of the Holy Spirit’s program, 
preparation, administration, fruits, prophe- 
cies and present help in respect to missions, 
It is not necessary to indorse every utterance 
of the writer in order to commend the spirit 
and substance of the lectures heartily, and 
this we do.— Dr. A. W. Thorold, the Bishop 
of Winchester, has dedicated his new book of 
sermons, The Gospel of Work [E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $1.25], to the late Bishop Phillips Brooks. 
They are chiefly, if not altogether, cathedral 
sermons, and they are thoughtful in sub- 
stance, varied in theme, and very direct and 
telling in style. They reveal little of the 
prelate but much of the large-minded, warm- 
hearted man of God seeking to win his fellow- 
men to love and serve Christ. They are much 
less learned in form, without being therefore 
any the less learned in fact, than most dis- 
courses by preachers of such eminence in the 
English State Church. 

Turning from sermons and lectures to a few 
miscellaneous religious books, we find next to 
hand Rev. C. E. Long’s The Abridged Creed of 
Christendom [Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.00], a 
little volume composed wholly of selections 
from the Scriptures so arranged as to set forth 
the more important doctrines of the Bible. 
Each of its 104 pages is devoted to a particu- 
lar theme. The compiler’s purpose is to pro- 
vide an unsectarian creed in a form suitable 
for ready use and reference. The objection 
may be made that a volume hardly can be re- 
garded as a creed, in the usual sense of that 
term. But asa collection of passages bearing 
upon particular Biblical subjects it has a cer- 
tain convenience.——Mr. Spurgeon’s last work 
is embodied in his exposition of the gospel by 
Matthew, The Gospel of the Kingdom [Baker & 
Taylor Co. $1.50]. It is simple, practical, de- 
vout and stimulating. Dr. A. T. Pierson has 
supplied an introduction, and the title-page 
states that there is an introductory note by 
Mrs. Spurgeon. This, however, we are unable 
to discover in our copy. Mr. Spurgeon’s ob- 
servations have much popular value and. far 
more scholarly men than he may gain lasting 
good from them. 

In The Ivory Palaces of the King [Fleming 
H. Revell Co. 50 cents], by Rev. J. W. Chap- 
man, D. D., are brief, impressive observations 
about spiritual duty and character, under 4 
somewhat fanciful but rather pleasant guise, 
intended to lead the unbelieving to Christ and 
to stimulate Christians. It may do useful 
service as a devotional work.—Faith, Hope, 
Love, These Three [Porter & Coates. $1.25] is 
a volume of hymns and metrical psalms by 
Thomas MacKellar, Ph.D. It bas reached its 
third edition, although a few of its conten™ 
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are new additions. The author possesses con- 
siderable mastery over the more familiar 
rhythmical forms and expresses through their 
means an earnest and uplifting spiritual pur- 


pe STORIES. 

Somehow a large proportion of recent novels 
have discussed the subject of marriage and 
not in the most wholesome manner. Without 
actually saying anything very often to which 
in itself serious objection can be taken, their 
tendency is to lessen the reader’s respect for 
marriage and to suggest that love should be 
allowed free course, although within the regu- 
lations framed by society, if possible. For ex- 
ample, here is Ossip Schubin’s A Leafless 
Spring (J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25], trans- 
lated by Mary J. Safford. The author writes 
like an Englishman, not merely in language, 
which is more to the credit of the translator, 
of course, but in spirit. The hero falls inno- 
cently in love with a woman who turns out to 
be married, marries another for money whom 
he does not love, and is false to her. What 
we especially protest against is the implica- 
tion made by the author that he was to be 
commiserated instead of condemned. He was 
a peculiarly mean sort of a man, although the 
author evident!y does not know it and many 
readers may be blind to the fact. 

Another story which borders on sensualism 
at times, and in which it is intimated that 
moral lapses on the part of men are to be ex- 
pected and excused, and that the only justifi- 
cation of marriage is the fact that the neglect 
of it would render people uncomfortable, at 
any rate until society should grow used to 
“free unions,” is The Odd Women [Macmillan 
& Co. $1.00]. It is a story of some power. 
It apparently sets out to be a study of social 
needs and a practical suggester of remedies, 
but it turns aside into an ordiuary, and a not 
too ennobling, love story. We do not recom- 
mend it.——A somewhat similar story in re- 
spect to moral temper, although quite inferior 
in ability, is Was He the Other? [J. B. Lippin- 
cottCo. $1.00], by Isobel Fitzroy. Here again 
itis taught that a more or less immoral life on 
the part of a man need be no bar to his being 
loved and wedded by a high-minded woman, 
although, to be sure, the heroine will not 
strike any reader as especially high-minded, 
in spite of the effort to make her seem such. 
We object to the whole undercurrent of such 
books as this that vice may be condoned and 
excused, or at least winked at, unless. it is 
recklessly and openly shameless. 

Mrs. Lawrence Turnbull’s Val-Maria [J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $1.25], a romance of the time 
of Napoleon I., is like a vision of paradise in 
comparison with the more or less pronounced 
fleshliness of the preceding books. It is the 
story of a sweet, brilliant, phenomenal child, 
whose great talents and misinformed but in- 
tense love enabled him to create an artistic 
ideal and almost, if not actually, to equal it, 
dying too soon to be undeceived and taught its 
unworthiness. The story is conceived power- 
fully and is written beautifully, and it is ten- 
derly and nobly uplifting. G.W. Hamilton’s 
story, Tom Croly’s Word [Standard Publishing 
Co. $1.00], is almost as crude and rough a 
piece of work as the pictures which illustrate 
it. Yet it holds attention well, teaches impor- 
‘ant moral lessons effectively, and is a much 
better book than many which as merely liter- 
ary productions would outrank it. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Hon. L. E. Chittenden, who was connected 
with the United States Treasury in President 
Lincoln's time and whose volume, Recollec- 
tions of Abraham Lincoln and His Adminis- 
tration, published several years ago, became 
deservedly popular, has written another book, 
Personal Reminiscences, 1840-1890 [Richmond, 
Croscup & Co. $2.00]. It is decidedly mis- 
Cellanecus and might have been arranged 





more skillfully. But it is exceedingly inter- 
esting. It contains much material about the 
Free Soil and Republican parties, the bench 
and bar cf Vermont, Lincoln and his adminis- 
tration, book-collecting, open-air life, espe- 
cially in the Adirondacks, etc. Mr. Chitten- 
den bears emphatic and convincing testimony 
to the Christian spirit and character of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, and it is time that doubts upon 
the point cease to be expressed. Mr. Chitten- 
den is an easy and delightful narrator and 
understands both what to relate and what to 
omit, and his readers will thank him for a 
thoroughly enjoyable volume. 

Mr. W. L. Trenholm’s volume, The People’s 
Money [Charies Scribner’s Sons. $1.50], de- 
serves wide circulation and attentive reading, 
especially among those people who suppose 
that economic laws may be disregarded in 
respect to money with impunity. It is a tem- 
perate, candid, clearly stated, well-reasoned 
treatise, unpartisan and confining itself to 
principles, facts and logical deductions from 
them, and it cannot fail to exert a most useful 
educational influence. 

Incidents illustrating the methods of work 
at Mr. Moody’s Bible Institute in Chicago are 
graphically set forth in Edith E. Metcalf’s 
little volume entitled Letters to Dorothy [Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. 12 cents]. The author was 
formerly an art student in Paris but is now 
devoting herself to Christian service at the 
institute, under the supervision of Mrs. 8. B. 
Capron, and her series of booklets, of which 
this is one, is sold for the benefit of the mis- 
sion. 

THE MAY MAGAZINES. 

In the Forum [$5.00] Bishop J. H. Vincent, 
Rev. L. W. Bacon, D. D., and Dr. J. F. Lough- 
lin offer three different estimates of Mgr. Sa- 
tolli’s mission to America, but they agree es- 
sentially in the view that no harm is likely to 
result to us, whatever be the real spirit and 
purpose of his coming. George Kennan ex- 
plains certain objections to the pending extra- 
dition treaty with Russia. Mr. A. F. Walker 
and Col. C. D. Wright discuss the recent 
Toledo Labor Decisions, Colonel Wright de- 
claring Compulsory Arbitration an Impossible 
Remedy. F. B. Tracy discusses Menacing So- 
cialism in the Western States, which he holds 
to be largely a result of the War of the Rebel- 
lion and, although full of evil, probably to be 
outgrown and lived down.——Ex-Secretary 
Tracy leads off in the North American [$5.00] 
with a long statement of the Behring Sea 


_ Question, now being arbitrated as between 


Great Britain and ourselves. Mrs. E. S. 
Phelps-Ward and John Burroughs have arti- 
cles on Immortality and Agnosticism, the 
particular theme of the former being ‘‘ The 
Gates Ajar ’’—Twenty-five Years After, and of 
the latter The Decadence of Theology. Mr. 
T. H. Davies presents temperately the con- 
servative side of the Hawaiian Situation. Dr. 
W.S. Rainsford considers The Possible Re- 
formation of the Drink Traffic, W. G. Veazey, 
Hon. J. H. O’Neil and Hon. B. A. Enloe offer 
Further Views of Pension List Revision, the 
last two urging reform earnestly. 

The Century [$4.00] has three papers on the 
World’s Fair; one general, by Mrs. Schuyler 
van Rensselaer; one on Decorative Painting, 
by W. L. Fraser: and one a poem, by Mr. 
Gilder. They are as interesting as they are 
timely. The late J. A. Symonds’s article, 
Recollections of Tennyson, also is peculiarly 
entertaining. Mr. Janvier’s charming series, 
An Embassy to Provence, is concluded, to 
the reader’s regret. The other more conspic- 
uous contributions are Gilbert Gaul’s Per- 
sonal Impressions of Nicaragua, F. Marion 
Crawford’s Joseph Bonaparte in Bordentown, 
Tommaso Salvini’s Leaves from the Autobi- 
ography of Salvini, D. C. Seitz’s Relics of Ar- 
temas Ward, and A. B. Casselman’s An In- 
side View of the Pension Bureau. Mrs. Bur- 
ton Harrison’s Sweet Bells out of Tune is 


concluded. All the other articles are of the 
usual high order, and the number is one of 
the best, possibly the very best, in the history 
of this remarkable magazine. 

Scribner’s [$3.00] has sent out a brilliant 
“exhibition number.” It does not contain 
material specially relating to the World’s 
Fair, but it is a splendid specimen of what 
the literary and artistic contributors to it can 
do when they try. It ought to be distributed 
at the World’s Fair, especially to foreigners, 
as an illustration of American magazine-mak- 
ing. Among its conspicuous contents are An 
Unpublished Autograph Narrative by Wash- 
ington on the Braddock campaign, with an 
introductory note by H. G. Pickering; The 
Country Printer, an autobiographical sketch 
by Mr. Howells; and other contributors are 
Mr. Aldrich, Bret Harte, Walter Besant, 
Thomas Hardy—who is becoming far too much 
of an English Zola, and whose article should 
have been edited or omitted—G. W. Cable and 
Sarah O. Jewett, and Parsons, Boughton, 
Church, Weir, Blashfield, ete., have contrib- 
uted illustrations which are great attractions. 
——Harper’s [$4.00] has a fine World’s Fair 
article, The Dream City, by Candace Wheeler ; 
a tenderly appreciative yet not overwrought 
paper on Phillips Brooks, by his brother, Dr. 
Arthur Brooks; a fine study of James Russell 
Lowell, by Prof. C. E. Norton; and T. A, 
Janvier’s The Evolution of New York and 
M. de Blowitz’s The French Scare of 1875 are 
alike valuable and entertaining historically. 
All the other contributors are eminent in one 
or another way, and the whole number is of 
superior excellence. 

The Atlantie’s [$4.00] exposition article is 
Henry Vun Brunt’s The Columbian Exposi- 
tion and American Civilization. It is the best 
suggestion which we have met with of the 
immense elevating and refining influence 
which the World’s Fair is likely to exert upon 
our nation, especially its hitherto less cultured 
portions. Frank Bolles’s Individuality in 
Birds is charming and will set many readers 
to observing more keenly. Lafcadio Hearn 
makes wuch out of little in The Japanese 
Smile but is entertaining. Colonel Henry 
Lee’s sketch of Frances Anne Kemble and 
Prof. N. S. Shaler’s European Peasants as 
Immigrants are two other admirable contribu- 
tions.——Dr. Alexander, McKenzie leads off in 
the New England Magazine [$3.00] with an ac- 
count of Phillips Brooks and Harvard Uni- 
versity. The other most important paper is 
W.H. Downes’s on New England Art at the 
World’s Fair. J. W. Pratt’s article about 
The City of Seattle, and W. G. Richardson, 
U.S.N.’s, in regard to Life and Study at the 
Naval Academy also deserve special mention. 
The illustrations are fine, and the number is 
spirited and tempting throughout. 

The Review of Reviews [$2.50] impresses us 
afresh with every issue as almost indispensa- 
ble to thoughtful people. Its summary of 
what has been said, written or done of conse- 
quence during the month, its discussions of 
vital subjects, its extracts, its numerous and 
excellent illustrations, including many por- 
traits, and the enterprise, discrimination and 
aptness with which it is edited render it a real 
phenomenon. The present issue gives consid- 
erable space, of course, to the World’s Fair. 
Eugen Richter’s Pictures of the Future is 
summarized in an elaborate article, How a So- 
cialist Millernium Would Work, which shows 
up vividly the inconsistencies and dangers of 
the schemes of the Bellamy school. The whole 
number is full of interest and value.——The 
Philosophical Review [Ginn & Co. $3.00] goes 
over the heads of ordinary readers. Philo- 
sophical experts will find its contents—a 
German Kantian Bibliography, by Dr. Erich 
Adickes, The Epistemology of Neo-Kantism, 
by Prof. Andrew Seth, and Mental Measure- 
ment, by Prof. J. McK. Cattell, and its re- 
views and summaries—of weight and force. 
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—tThe Critical Review [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons] for April also may be mentioned. It 
is made up of book notices, and many of the 
leading theological volumes by American, Eng- 
lish or German authors are considered with 
ability and candor. 


NOTES. 


—— Mr. J. M. Barrie is to spend the summer 
in Thrums working on his new novel. 

—— Two Tales was popular but not popular 
enough. It suspended, with the issue of April 
6, for lack of support. 

—— The late Julius Eichberg is said to have 
left a volume of reminiscences. In his youth 
he was a friend of Mendelssohn. 

—— More than fifty thousand copies of Prof. 
James Bryee, M. P.’s, famous work, The Ameri- 
can Commonwealth, have been sold, pot in- 
cluding the expensive edition. 

—— Before her recent visit to Rome the Em- 
press of Germany listened for three weeks to 
daily lectures from a university professor, 
given in the palace, upon the artistic and 
archeological treasures of the ancient city. 

—— Mr. M. D. Conway has an interesting 
letter in the New York Evening Post of May 6, 
containing a hitherto unpublished letter from 
Emerson to Carlyle, and an account of an 
effort to obtain the eight or ten other such 
letters which seem to have been stolen from 
Carlyle and which now and then appear in 
the market. Four recently brought $63.75 at 
a sale in London. 

—— The issue of his Essays and Reprints, 
a volume of articles by Mr. A. J. Balfour, 
recently chief secretary for Ireland under the 
Conservative administration, reminds people 
afresh of the literary fertility of English po- 
litical leaders, of which Mr. Gladstone is so 
illustrious an example. Mr. Balfour’s essays 
are said to be characteristically audacious but 
highly entertaining. 

—— Prof. A. 8. Hardy is to teach at Dart- 
mouth College twenty-two weeks each year 
and be free the remainder of the time. He will 
continue to hold the associate editorship of 
the Cosmopolitan. Professor Hardy who, it 
will be remembered, has published several 
works on the higher mathematics as well as 
several popular romances, says that he has 
found “ that the higher mathematics may be 
very helpful in the writing of poetry.” 

—— The Century Company’s exhibit at the 
World’s Fair includes copies of half a dozen 
of the important dictionaries of the past out 
of which the Century Dictionary has been 
evolved. The growth of the language is 
shown by comparison of the number of words 
in each beginning with “micro.” In the ear- 
liest dictionary, Bullokar’s English Expositor, 
printed in London in 1616, there is only one 
such word, “ microcosmus,”’ but ia the Century 
Dictionary eight pages are filled with them. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 
OUTLINE OF THE PRINCIPLES OF History. By 
Prof. J. G. Droysen. pp. 122. $1.00. 
Cassell Publishing Co. New York. 
His Lerrers. By Julien Gordon. pp. 280. $1.00. 
Se SAILoR. By Pierre ti. pp. 312. 
1.007 
MARK RUTHERFORD’S DELIVERANCE. Edited by 
Reuben Shapcott. pp.179. $1.00. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. New York. 
PETER a By Bayard Tuckerman. pp. 
193 


. $1.00. 
Youtu. By Charles Wagner. pp. 291. $1.25. 
Macmillan & Co. New York 
Versum Der. By Rev. R.F. Horton. pp. 300. $1.50. 
A. Lovell & Co. New Yorn. . 
Tue STORMY PETREL. By Col. John Bowles. pp. 
349. $1.00. ; 


Tait, Sons & Co. New York. 
a SENTENCE. By Maxwell Gray. pp. 346. 


Henry Holt & Co. New York. 


Joun Pacer. By Sarah B. Elliott. pp. 407. $1.25. 


The Universal Book Co. New York. 
CONFLICT OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 
Rev. Thomas Mitchell. pp. 456. $2.00. 


J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 
A MopERN AGRIPPA AND PATIENCE BARKER. By 
~ Caroline E. White. pp. 285. $1.00. 
Practical Text-Book Co. Cleveland. 
PLAIN ENGLISH. pp. 224. $1.00. 
A.C. McClurg & Co. Chicago. 
COUNTERPARTS. By Elizabeth Sheppard. Vols. I. 
and Il. pp. 371 and 380. $2.50. 
BERNARDIN DE ST. PIERRE. By Arvéede Barine. 
pp. 209. $1.00. 
THE Best LETTERS OF WILLIAM COWPER. Ed- 
ited by Anna B. McMahan. pp. 302. $1.00. 
THE LAW OF PsYCHIC PHENOMENA. By T. J. Hud- 
son. pp. 409. $1.50. 
Charles H. Kerr & Co. Chicago. 
EL NUEVO Munpo. By L.J. Block. pp. 95. $1.00. 


PAPER COVERS. 


Weather Bureau. Washington. 
REPORT ON THE CLIMATOLOGY OF THE COTTON 
PLANT. By Prof. P. H. Mell, Ph.D. pp. 68. 


MAGAZINES. 


April. CrrricAL REVIEW.—KINDERGARTEN NEWS. 


May. PALL MALL.—BooK NEwWS.—JOURNAL OF 
HYGIENE AND HERALD OF HEALTH.—PHILO- 
SOPHICAL REVIEW.—DONAHOE’S.—NORTH AMER- 
ICAN REVIEW.—MASSACHUSETTS MEDICAL JOUR- 
NAL.—SANITARIAN.—BIBLIA.—LITERARY NEWS.— 
PANSY.—PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND SCIENCE 
OF HEALTH.—LAWS OF LIFE.—BOOKMAN. 


May-June. ANDOVER REVIEW. 


FROM SOUTH DAKOTA. 


An eloquent sermon has often been the pre- 
lude for an appeal to the hearers for a gener- 
ous contribution to carry the light of the gos- 
pel to the heathen, but it has been reserved 
for a Watertown pastor to make pulpit ora- 
tory minister to the enlightenment of the hear- 
ers themselves in a material way. After dis- 
coursing upon the painful contrast between 
Christian principles and modern commercial 
practices, he held up the Standard Oil Com- 
pany as an awful example and subjected the 
famous founder of Chicago University to what 
the secular reporter would call a terrific roast. 
While the enthusiasm thus aroused was still 
thirsting for some object on which to expend 
its energy, the enterprising pastor furnished 
an opportunity with a subscription paper for 
purchasing a tank car, to be filled with kero- 
sene oil at the Ohio wells and brought out to 
replenish, at seven cents a gallon, the lamps 
of the Watertown people who had been ac- 
customed, in addition to this price, to pay an 
extra tribute of ten cents to the Standard Oil 
Company whenever they bought a gallon of 
oil. The car quickly started on its trip, but 
week after week passed, to the poignant re- 
gret, of course, of the railroad officials, and 
still the car failed to appear. Many a car of 
oil arrived but they all aggravated the citi- 
zens with the glaring initials of the Consoli- 
dated Tank Line. When the episode had 
been almost forgotten, the truant car came 
with its load and filled Watertown with re- 
joicing, which will last till the next time the 
car goes to the wells when, if its experience is 





like that of the car belonging to a Yankton 


man who amuses himself competing with the 
Standard Oil Company, a six months’ search 
will discover the eccentric car carrying ona 
clandestine traffic in cotton-seed oil some- 
where on the gulf coast. 

The winter months have brought light to the 
State in another direction in the successful 
effort to reform the divorce law. The special 
feature which has been the source of criticisin 
has been the possibility of a non-resident com- 
ing and getting a divorce through in ninety 
days, sometimes without the knowledge of the 
other party. Otherwise the law is similar to 
those of the Eastern States. All denomina- 
tions of Christians joined in an effort to change 
the law, and, under the special leadership of 
Bishop Hare, the time of residence was in- 
creased to six months, and unless personal 
notice is served to one year. Now, as a Da- 
kota judge has said, if the reform in Dakota 
laws is accompanied with a like reform in 
Eastern morals the divorce industry may be 
expected to languish. 

The liquor interests, as usual, made a vigor- 
ous attempt to submit an amendment to the 
constitution repealing the prohibition clause 





is 


and substituting license. The temperance 
people generally were asleep through the cam. 
paign, and the enemy, by a still hunt, Very 
nearly won the day. The amendment was 
carried in the Senate and failed only for lack 
of one more vote in the House. While the 
people would probably have rejected the 
amendment, its submission would have opened 
a two years’ campaign, during which the un. 
certainty as to the outcome would have ip. 
creased the present difficulty of enforcing the 
law.’ The Legislature could not be content to 
adjourn without stultifying itself, however 
and, on recommendation of the governor, the 
Australian ballot law, which has met with 
such unparalleled acceptance, had its core cut 
out by a provision for printing the names of 
the candidates of the different parties in sepa. 
rate columns, thereby making it more difficult 
to vote anything but a “straight” party 
ticket, facilitating bribery and rendering it 
practically impossible to elect any one not 
nominated by the regular machines of one of 
the great parties. The end is not yet. 
Current report credits President Cleveland 
with having confided to Senator Kyle the dis. 
tribution of South Dakota patronage. How- 
ever this may be, it reflects great credit on 
the senator if he had a hand in securing the 
appointment of Yankton’s honored citizen, 
Bartlett Tripp, as minister to Austria-Hungary, 
Such judicious selections go far to soften the 
asperity of party rivalry. Senator Kyle, by 
the way, has fulfilled the predictions of his 
friends in being much more popular today 
than when he was elected. While he has not 
greatly startled the world, he has completely 
silenced all the petty criticism that was once 
so rife. He has shown rare tact in caring for 
the interests of the State while still remem- 
bering that he is the servant of the whole 
nation, and while good men differ on financial 
policy every visitor to Washington comes 
back to report the general esteem in which 
the senator is held on both sides of the 
chamber. Seer Os H. H. 8, 


PRIVACY AT FUNERALS. 


The novelist Dickens was a man of sense as 
well as genius. Contrast his views, as ex- 
pressed in the following letter to his sister, 
Mrs. Austin—just made public—with those of 
the inveterate funeral-goer: 


Between ourselves I have the greatest 
objection to attend a funeral in which my 
affections are not strongly and immediately 
concerned. 1| have no notion of a funeral as 
a matter of form or ceremony. And, just 
as I should expressly forbid the summoning 
to my own burial of anybody who was not 
very near or dear to me, so I revolt from 
myself appearing at that solemn rite unless 
the deceased were near or dear to me. | 
cannot endure being dressed up by an under- 
taker as part of his trade show. I was not 
in this poor, good fellow’s house in his life 
time, and I feel that I have no business there 
when he lies dead in it. My mind is pene 
trated with sympathy and compassion for 
the young widow, but that feeling is a real 
thing, and my attendance as a mourner 
would not be—to myself. 


AS A LITERARY MAN SEES IT. 


Charles Dudley Warner is opposed to the 
Sunday newspaper, though not on religious 
grounds. He affirms that it gives mankind no 
time to rest and nothing to read, for he will 
not accept the statement that the Sunday 
newspaper is good literature. He describes 
the situation thus: 


A very nice young man in a back office 
somewhere, who has not read very much—4 
very promising young fellow—whose tastes 
are unknown, actually furnishes to 2evel 
eighths of the people in the country all that 
they read. He scissors it out and lays rf 
fore the people of America what they sha 
read, and they accept it like lambs. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S 
NEWS. 

With all this week’s richness of church news 
we hope no one will fail to read the account 
of the musical director’s ordination in Hart- 
ford. Our institutional churches are giving 
music its rightful place, and all churches may 
jearn from them and from President Hart- 
ranft’s address. 

Reports from the West prove that the re- 
yival season is not confined to the winter. 

The full details concerning the Brooklyn 
Church Extension Society may be helpful to 
some city as yet without such an agency. 

When a church of 800 members receives 100 
ata single communion it is a memorable occa- 
sion, and still more so when it comes in the 
ordinary course of church life. The pastor’s 
class again stands as an invaluable aid. 

We are always glad to chronicle improved 
methods of ventilation. Bad air is one of the 
strongest weapons of the prince of the power 
of the air. 

The conference that has been studying the 
good points of secret orders can take heart 
when a church pensions its retiring pastor 
and grants him the use of the parsonage. 


A MUSICAL DIRECTOR ORDAINED. 
A unique service was held in the Fourth 
Church, Hartford, Ct., last Sunday in the or- 
dination as musical director of Mr. Charles H. 
Johnson, lately called to that church from 
St. Louis, to take charge of the large chorus 


choir and other musical interests. 


There was a large congregation. The usual 
morning sermon was replaced by an address 
by President Hartranft of Hartford Seminary 
and the School for Church Musicians, on How 
to Make Music in the Church More Effective. 
It was peculiarly fitting for the occasion and 
referred appreciatively to Mr. Johnson him- 
self. 

Dr. Hartranft insisted upon music as an in- 
tegral part of public worship and held that 
itought to be of the best, in touch with, and 
benefited by, all the progress of religious 
thought and training. It must be the expres- 
sion of a Christian character and religious ex- 
perience. Dr. Hartranft inveighed especially 
against choirs of unbelievers whose thought 
and lives are hostile to the religion and spirit 
of Christ. . 

It must be the outgrowth of education; a 
study of music should be part of the Sunday 
school curriculum. Musical education should 
begin in childhood, and the musical machinery 
of the church should be built up of and by the 
children educated in music under the aus- 
pices of the church. For this work a trained 
leader is needed, Dr. Hartranft argued, not to 
take the authority from the pastor but to be 
his substitute in this field. He should be a 
man of God, a competent musical artist and 
of broad general culture, giving his life to his 
Work. f 

The speaker prophesied much for the future 
of the orchestra in religious uses and congrat- 
ulated the Fourth Church upon its taking 
advantage of the greatest progress in spirit 
andin method. At the conclusion of the ad- 
dress Dr. Hartranft, with Rev. H. H. Kelsey, 
the pastor, and Rey. A. T. Perry took places 
in front of the pulpit and Mr. Johnson came 
forward. Mr. Kelsey, after a few words of 
introduction and explanation, read the fol- 
lowing simple service of his own arrangement: 
Te beend the duties of this office are we have 

set before us this morning. That it is an 
office of Christian service we have already 
oa The quatiacasions for it include all 
ay oa needed to fit us for any Christian serv- 
rt pothes with such special musical culture 
48 will enable you to lead and prepare others 

r the service of praise. That you possess 
these two-fold qualifications we are persuaded. 


our willingness to accept this office and 
undertake its ministries we have your assur- 





ance. We counsel you to hold fast to high 
ideals, not only of the use of music in worship 
and of the use of music as an agency of Chris- 
tian culture and service, but also hold fast to 
a high ideal of the a nature of this 
service and of the spiritual qualifications nec- 
essary to the use of this agency with power. 
Your dependence must be upon the grace of 
God. That grace is given to us without limit, 
therefore if you serve in the spirit of God you 
cannot fail. 

Do you then accept this office and here de- 
clare your purpose to be faithful in the per- 
formance of its duties and to use its opportu- 
nities as God by His grace shall enable you? 

Mr. Johnson: I do. 

Do you cordially accept the aims and ideals 
of this church as they are manifest in its evan- 
gelistic endeavor as the aim and ideal of your 
work? . 

Mr. Johnson: I do. 

Then, in a brief prayer by Mr. Kelsey, and 
by the laying on of the hands of the three min- 
isters, the young man was ordained as musical 
director, and after a hymn the congregation 
was dismissed with the benediction. 

Mr. Johnson has already made a place for 
himself not only in the work of the church but 
in the hearts of the people. The chorus choir 
numbers nearly forty and a Sunday school 
choir and vocal music class are proposed. 

Mr. Johnson is about thirty years old, is 
a native of Connecticut, living in New Britain, 
his birthplace, until nineteen years of age. 
He studied music for two years in Boston, 
George W. Chadwick being his principal in- 
structor. At the age of twenty-one he took 
charge of the Conservatory of Music connected 
with Olivet College in Michigan, after four 
years refusing a re-engagement at increased 
salary in order to go abroad. He took a thor- 
ough course at the Conservatory of Music in 
Munich, his chief teacher there being Josef 
Rheinberger. While at Munich he was called 
to St. Louis to take charge of the music of Pil- 
grim Church and he has held the position up 
to the time of his call to Hartford. He was 
leader of several large choruses in and out of 
St. Louis. G. 


AMONG THE BROOKLYN CHURCHES. 

The Manhattan Conference felt a special in- 
terest at its spring meeting in the entertain- 
ing church, the Lee Avenue. For many years 
it held aloof from all fellowship with the other 
Congregational churches, but under its pres- 
ent pastor, Rev. J. B. Clark, it has been swing- 
ing into line. Last year it applied for admis- 
sion to the conference and one of its first acts 
after its reception was to offer it hospitality. 
The afternoon session was devoted to reports 
from the churches which disclosed some inter- 
esting facts. The Tompkins Avenue received 
in 1892 259 members, and thus far in 1893 112 
more. <A large kindergarten has been started 
at the Park Avenue branch. The Central re- 
ported a benevolence of $20,000. The Church 
of the Pilgrims has an Endeavor Society with 
enough enthusiasm to hold its meeting before 
the morning service on Sunday. The Lewis 
Avenue has a larger attendance at the com- 
munion than at any other service. The Naza- 
rene, which formerly raised money for current 
expenses by fairs and festivals, has adopted 
and found successful the envelope system. 
The New England, though a so-called down- 
town church, has received 165 members in the 
two years of the present pastorate. The Lee 
Avenue has improved and beautified its build- 
ing and has a hopeful spiritual tone. The 
Bushwick Avenue, though containing repre- 
sentatives of eleven different denominations, 
is harmonious and courageous. The Clinton 
Avenue has paid off $27,000 of its indebted- 
ness and has introduced the weekly system of 
giving with the result of $12,000 pledged for 
the present year. The church of North New 
York can receive no more new Sunday school 
scholars for lack of room. The Camp Memo- 
rial, which is down-town in New York and is 
the church in which General Howard is inter- 
ested, holds evangelistic meetings in the base- 





ment every evening. The church at Mt. Ver- 
non has made the contract for a new building 
which wil! seat 300. Money has been pledged 
for building and lot, the only need now being 
to secure the adjacent lot for future use. The 
church at Morrisania has moved into its new 
house of worship. The Parkville and Mt. Ver- 
non Churches were admitted to membership in 
the conference. The address of the evening 
was by Dr. Meredith on The Relation of Chil- 
dren to the Church. 

The Church Extension Society of New York 
City and Brooklyn, though but a few months 
old, has proved itself a power. One suburban 
church has been enabled to secure a home of 
its own, and another has been saved from los- 
ing its building, which was threatened by the 
probable foreclosure of the mortgage. The 


“society is fortunate in the personnel of its of- 


ficers and the principles of its organization. 
The superintendent, Rev. W. T. Stokes, is ad- 
mirably fitted for the position by reason of his 
work with the Home Missionary Society and 
his experience with suburban churches. The 
principle of the organization is personal mem- 
bership in a way that brings it really in closest- 
touch with the churches and seeures the fair- 
est representation. Any member of a Congre- 
gational church or society may become a mem- 
ber with the right to vote by paying annually 
$10, life membership being secured by the 
payment of $100. Any person may become an 
honorary member, without the privilege of 
voting, upon like payments. A member of 
the society paying $500 at one time will be en- 
rolled asa patron. The conduct of affairs is 
placed in the hands of twenty-seven directors, 
so elected that the terms of nine shall expire 
each year. With the directors rests also the 
selection of a superintendent. The pastors 
are presenting the society to their churches 
with gratifying responses. 

The ingatherings of our churches resulting 
from the labors of an evangelist or extra meet- 
ings are generally noised abroad while those 
coming from the regular ministrations often 
pass unnoticed. But for the sake of other 
pastors and churches the quiet, gracious work 
at the South Church should be mentioned. 
At the last communion 100 were received 
into church membership, seventy-five on con- 
fession. Most of these were from thirteen 
to twenty years of age, mainly scholars from 
the Sunday school. Last winter, according 
to his custom, Dr. Lyman began a pastor’s 
class, to which were invited those who de- 
sired a better acquaintance with the essentials 
of Christian belief and practice, whether they 
wished to join the church or not. So many 
responded that four divisions of the class 
were necessary. The instruction was first 
doctrinal, but in a way to make the articles 
of faith living truths. Then it was made 
practical, showing the duties the Christian 
life implies. Toward the close of these class 
meetings the subjects of personal consecra- 
tion and public confession were presented. 
That there was no undue pressure was shown 
by the fact that not all decided to join the 
church. But most of them did. During these 
weeks an earnest spirit of prayer pervaded 
the church life. The pastor conferred with 
the parents and Sunday school teachers con- 
cerning the young people. ADRIAN, 


A NEW JERSEY ANNIVERSARY. 

Congregationalism began in New Jersey in 
1666, when Newark was settled as a colony 
from Connecticut, but it was not until 1869 
that the fellowship took the form of a General 
Association. With New Jersey were organ- 
ized all the churches between the Hudson and 
the Potomac. Those to the South, with two 
in Virginia, compose one-third of the present 
membership, and a most aggressive third they 
are. The association celebrated its silver wed- 
ding at East Orange, First Church, May 9, 10, 
but as the marriage of twenty-five years ago 
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was dignified by a 202 years’ courtship the 
historic vision was wider than appears. The 
place and time of meeting were fortunate, the 
weather was perfect, “the Oranges” were in 
the full glory of spring. The women of the 
First Church are unsurpassed for hospitality, 
and the pastor, Rev. C. H. Everest, hoted for 
his wit and geniality no less than for his elo- 
quent preaching, proved the ideal host. 

The survey of the year, presented by the 
secretary, Rev. C. H. Patton, together with 
the church reports, which were given en masse 
by Rev. L. W. Hainer and Rev. G. J. Jones, 
gave evidence of unusual activity among the 
churches, especially in new lines. The popu- 
larity of the institutional idea was noticeable, 
also the tendency among the women to con- 
solidate their missionary societies in the local 
church, the increased use of the Blakeslee Sys- 
tem among the Sunday schools, introduction 
of Boys’ Brigades in several churches ‘and the 
value set upon sociological work. In the line 
of benevolence the gain over the year before 
was $7,000. New Jersey stands well to the 
front in this respect. 

Two advance movements were started at 
the meeting. After a ringing speech by the 
moderator, Rev. J: L. Seudder, on the Anti- 
Race Track Crusade, a committee was ap- 
pointed on Applied Christianity to take the 
place of the old temperance committee and to 
lead an aggressive movement in all reforms. 
Rev. C. F. Cooley, who was placed at the head 
of this committee, has already elaborated 
a wide-reaching scheme for denominational 
and interdenominational efort to secure good 
citizenship. Dr. Gladden’s idea of the Cos- 
mopolis Club lies at the basis of the plan. The 
other movement was for home evangelization, 
growing out of the suggestions of the secre- 
tary’s report. A strong committee was ap- 
pointed, beaded by Deacon Samuel Holmes of 
Montclair, to secure a general missionary who 
shall devote all his time to strengthening weak 
churches and building up new ones. 

It seemed appropriate that the pastor of the 
largest church, Rev. 8S. M. Newman, D. D., of 
Washington, should preach the sermon. The 
theme was exceedingly appropriate, ‘ Every 
age is meant to be the fulfillment of all that 
have gone before.’’ This probably will be the 
last associational sermon to be preached by a 
member of the body, as in the future the 
policy of going outside of the association for a 
preacher will followed. Dr. Newman’s 
sermon made a fine ending to the old plan. 
But hereafter, as a compensation, the retiring 
moderator at the annual meeting will give an 
address on some subject connected with the 
life of the churches. This is the English 
custom. 

Two discussions should be mentioned. The 
one on the Redemption of the Home was in 
line with the suggestion of the committee of 
the National Council on marriage, divorce and 
the family. It was delightfully opened in a 
paper by Rev. S. L. Loomis, continued by 
Rev. W. O. Weeden of Upper Montclair, and 
then the whole house blazed away. The love 
of debate was shown in this and in the dis- 
cussion on Evangelistic Work by Pastors. 
Here Rev. C. H. Richards gave us the benefit 
of his wide experience in his usual bright 
and forcible way. Rev. 8S. N. Brown, a good 
example of the evangelistic pastor, followed. 
Mrs. Alice,May Scudder addressed the meet- 
ing in her inimitable way on the work of her 
beloved Endeavor Society. 

Secretary Daniels conducted a foreign mis- 
sionary hour, with Miss Kyle of the W. B. M., 
Mr. D. 8S. Herrick, under appointment for 
India, and Rev. E. 8S. Hume, returned from 
India, to help him. Our other benevolent so- 
eieties will have their turn in future years, 
but representatives of all were present to 
give five-minute greetings. Two illustrated 
sermons were given, one to boys and girls by 
Rev. C. H. Patton, showing the use of object 


be 
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lessons, and one by Rev. E. A. Lawrence, re- 
vealing the effectiveness of the stereopticon 
in preaching. Dr. Stimson of the Broadway 
Tabernacle, already greatly in demand, de- 
lighted us with his presentation of the “ min- 
isterial aid’’ cause. A committee was ap- 
pointed and henceforth we shall do our duty 
by our ministerial brethren in need. 

But the special exercises of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary were the feature of the meeting. 
There were with us Dr. Strieby, full of elo- 
quent power as ever; “ Father Brown,’’ be- 
loved by all; General Howard, who was the 
first moderator we had and who conducted 
the early fighting for Congregationalism in 
the nation’s capital; also Dr. Presbrey, editor 
of Public Opinion, another old-timer from 
Washington; Secretary G. M. Boynton, once 
our association secretary ; Deacon Holmes, to 
represent the laymen; Rev. F. A. Johnson, 
our beloved secretary for half our history; 
and Dr. A. H. Bradford, our twenty-three 
years pastor. These all told of the good times 
gone by. Then Dr. A. E. Dunning spoke on 
Congregationalism in the United States Dur- 
ing the Next Twenty-five Years. We espe- 
cially enjoyed the ‘new short creed based 
upon the Westminster Confession,” which he 
suggested for the use of our Presbyterian 


brethren. OFS 2. 


STATE MEETING AT TOLEDO, O. 

An annual meeting of the Congregational 
Association of Ohio well represents the varied 
activities of the 250 Congregational churches 
in the State and the liberty of our polity. The 
association has the constitutional power to 
transform itself by a simple vote into the 
Ohio Home Missionary Society, and in the 
course of its two days’ deliberations it fre- 
quently and gracefully executes this light- 
ning change. The Board of Ministerial Re- 
lief is a close corporation but the association 
elects its annual officers. The Oberlin Mis- 
sionary Home is legally owned by an inde- 
pendent corporation but a definite number 
of its trustees are elected by the State as- 
sociation, and if it should ever be thought 
necessary to require theclogical qualifications 
for admission to the privileges of the home 
the association could change the complexion 
of the board in three years. <A board of vis- 
itors of Oberlin Theological Seminary is an- 
nually elected by the State association, but 
their powers are purely reportorial and the 
union between the association and the semi- 
nary is born and dies every year, and does not, 
like the Andover Board of Visitors, ‘‘ continue 
upon visitatorial principles as the sun and 
moon forever.’’ This year the association has 
nominated to the American Board Rev. J. W. 
Hubbell and President J. W. Simpson, from 
whom the board may elect the three-fourths 
of a corporate member assigned to Ohio Con- 
gregationalists by the law of averages. Any 
dangerous tendencies toward centralization 
and the possible Presbyterianizing of Ohio 
Congregationalism are neutralized by the val- 
uable researches and publications of the Ohio 
Church History Society, which maintains a 
chronological but not organic connection with 
the association by holding its annual meeting 
just before it, and makes sure that the Egyp- 
tian bondage of Presbyterians and the wilder- 


‘ness wanderings of the plan of ‘union shall 


not be. forgotten now that our people have 
come into their inheritance. 

Every year, too, the association details one 
of its trusted ministers to watch each of our 
benevolent societies and their concise reports 
are supplemented by brief addresses from 
officers of the societies, who are always cor- 
dially welcomed but who neither expect nor 
are expected to reduce the State association 
to a federated clearing-house for denomina- 
tional benevolences. 

Strong and scholarly papers and popular 
addresses find large place on the program, and 








the range of topics shows that the annual 
meeting is properly regarded as a means of 
promoting intellectual development and spir- 
itual power and gaining practical wisdom in 
dealing with present day problems. 

President Simpson of Marietta preached the 
annual sermon and Rev. J. M. Merrill was 
moderator. Rev. G. R. Leavitt occupied by 
special appointment a full hour witha paper 
upon The Offense of the Cross as an Element 
in Christian Testimony, and the interest of 
the large assembly did not flag for a moment. 
Rev. James Brand was assigned another full 
hour for a thorough examination of the now 
practical question, Ought Women to be Pro. 
hibited from Entering the Gospel Ministry? 
and frequent applause demonstrated not only 
the association’s appreciation of his clear 
exegesis and strong arguments but its sub. 
stantial agreement with his unequivocal po- 
sition that there is no warrant in Scripture or 
reason for closing the doors of the ministry 
today to those women whose only disqualifi- 
cation is their sex. 

Prof. H. C. King made Some Suggestions 
from Psychology the theme of a popular and 
stimulating address, and Prof. A. H. Currier 
impressed upon the large evening audience the 
Duty of Individual Christians and Churches 
in Regard to Bringing Young Men into the 
Ministry. 

The association attacked the Problem of the 
City, especially discussing the Work of the 
Local Church in its Solution and the Co-oper- 
ation of the Churches. Rev. Alexander Milne 
read a paper upon The Minister’s Attitude to 
the Higher Criticism, which in its clear defini- , 
tions and kindly spirit was an excellent illus- 
tration of the subject. 

Resolutions protesting against farther agita- 
tion of the Sunday opening question were tel- 
egraphed to Director-General Davis. <A com- 
mittee was appointed to confer with Free 
Baptists and express our cordial welcome to 
any. movement which will bring these two de- 
nominations into closer fellowship either of 
organization or of work. 

The next meeting will be held with the Wal- 
nut Hills Church, Cincinnati. And the asso- 
ciation agreed to meet in Marietta in 18% to 
assist in celebrating the centennial of the first 
church in the Northwest Territory, and ap- 
pointed a special committee to begin arrange- 
ments for a series of historical papers in view 
of that event. I. W. M. 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF INDIANA. § 

‘‘A bunch of concentrated energy so vital 
and magnetic that we feel it draw,’’ was the 
remark of a busy man in a neighboring town 
concerning Ridgeville and the new Congrega- 
tional college and church. 

Thirty-four churches were represented by 
130 delegates and visitors at the annual meet- 
ing, May 9-12, in this new center of Congrega- 
tionalism. The older churches of Eastern In- 
diana responded with much joy and enthusi- 
asm to the decision of the brethren to convene 
in their new and most important sister church. 
High water-mark was,reached in attendance 
and interest. Five organizations concentrated 
forces—the Ridgeville College Directory, the 
State W. B. M.I. and W. H. M. U. and H. M.S. 
and the General Association. 

The gigantic lawn letters, C. S. A., on the 
beautiful green of the West campus, the col- 
lege, the complete ceremonial arrangements 
for entertainment and choir music, the grand 
display of natural gas flaming heavenward 
from a standpipe, the cheerful Christian hosp!- 
tality of college and homes, all combined to 
surprise and delight the guests. 

College Hall was filled first Tuesday night 
with the W. B. M. 1., of which Mrs. W. F- 
Brunner is president. Miss Tyler of Natal, 
South Africa, and Dr. Pauline Root of Madura, 
India, raised the audiences to the hights of 
missionary enthusiasm. The Indiana women 
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made an effective re-enforcement; $1,200 had 
been raised and the “ Carrie Bell Memorial” 
furthered. The home department, with Mrs. 
E.C. Bell as president, made an equally effect- 
ive showing. Rev. F. E. Knopf delivered a 
strong, clear-cut, opening discourse. J. W. 
Frederick, M.D., voiced the welcome of the 
little city, and the retiring moderator, Dr. 
J. H. Crum, responded. 

As was natural the interests of Ridgeville 
College came to the front. Thursday the best 
hours of the afternoun session were given to 
this young child of Congregationalism. Dr. 
J. H. Crum, Prof. W. A. Bell, Dr. J. A. Ham- 
ilton, W. F. Brunner, Esq., and others spoke 
burning words, awakening hearty and practi- 
cal enthusiasm that bore fruit in pledges and 
gifts. 

Another marked feature of the meeting came 
on Friday morning, when the cayise of church 
extension and evangelization in the great, 
rapidly-growing natural gas region near the 
college was brought before the H. M.S. The 
executive committee pleaded for enlargement 
of the work. A great manufacturing district is 
forming in Eastern Indiana and the probabil- 
ity of a maximum ratio of increase in wealth 
and population seems assured. Dr. William 
Kincaid in both his addresses won hearts and 
enkindled zeal. The woman's home. mission- 
ary hour, with addresses from Miss Emerson 
and Secretary Taintor, added fuel to the fire. 
Drs. Duncan, Whittlesey, Wright and Barton 
presented the various phases of national and 
world-wide work. 

The attendance was unusually large through- 
out. Rev. J. W. Wilson made an admirable 
moderator, and an important report on the 
revision of the constitution was presented by 
Dr. N. A. Hyde and adopted. 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF KANSAS, 


The Congregational life of Kansas is in a 
most interesting condition. A year ago a vote 
was taken at the General Association to begin 
a gradual approach to self-support, by which 
no more aid is to be received from outside the 
State after 1900. The meeting this year at 
Great Bend, May 4-8, had to do with this prob- 
lem and with missionary conditions attending 
it. With the gradual surrender of outside aid 
there is manifestly a rising tide of missionary 
purpose. 

The meeting began with a discussion of feas- 
ible lines of church work in our cities-and of 
the means of reaching and molding our rural 
population under abiding forms of institu- 
tional Christianity. Again and again the 
thought came back to the missionary purpose 
which is burning in the hearts of Kansas 
Congregationalists. The sermon by a pastor 
who has inaugurated what may be called 1n- 
stitutional work for farmers gave great im- 
pulse to the missionary spirit. This church 
in Salina has employed an assistant pastor, 
who, with the pastor, is to carry the ministry 
of that city into the country for miles around 
and bring the rural population into connec- 
tion with thecity church. There is great faith 
that the thing can be done and other churches 
are waking up to a widening of their work. 
The surrender of outside aid does not mean 
any diminution of home missionary work. 
It means that we are to raise more money and 
do more work in the State, and that those who 
give to the cause of home missions may know 
that what Kansas now begins to surrender is 
free to do Christ’s work elsewhere without 
loss to us. 

An evening with Prof. Graham Taylor of 
Chicago gave a still more powerful impulse to 
the missionary purpose. He spoke on The 
Church for the Community and showed us 
how to make it so. If New England can un- 
derstand how the man she gave us is moving 
us to better things throughout the West she 
will be reconciled to her loss. 


Rev. N. H. Whittlesey was present to make 
known the need of ministerial relief, which he 
did in an appeal that moved every heart. 
The Sunday school cause was represented by 
Rev. C. A. Towle. Dr. C. C. Creegan, always 
welcome to Kansas, spoke on foreign mis- 
sions. Dr. Cobb put the church building 
interests effectually before the brethren. Dr. 
Roy pleaded with his usual earnestness for 
our brothers in red and yellow and black. 
Rev. C. W. Shelton came as a stranger to 
many and won all hearts by his strong appeal 
for home missions. The papers and discus- 
sions by the Kansas brethren, and the women, 
too, were of a high order. Too much cannot 
be said in praise of the Great Bend people 
and pastor for their thoughtful provision for 
the association. P. P. 


A TEXAS MEETING. 


The North Texas Association held its meet- 
ing, May 2, 3, with the First Church of Dallas, 
where it came into being a decade ago. Many 
who were present at that first meeting at- 
tended this. Of the ministers who assisted in 
the formation of the association Rev. Messrs. 
E. F. Fales and C. I. Scofield alone remain. 
The humble frame chapel of those days has 
given place to the beautiful edifice of brick 
and stone, with all the modern appliances, 
which is now the home and workshop of the 
First Church, and the membership of forty 
has become more than 400. 

With these substantial evidences of growth 
and permanency about them it is no matter of 
wouder that the association assembled in 
genial and confident mood. This was con- 
firmed by the announcement made at the first 
session that the Main Street Church of Paris 
had reached its majority and assumed self- 
support. It was cheerfully conceded by the 
delegates from that church that this result 
was due, under God, to the present pastor, 
Rev. Luther Rees. He is the son of a venera- 
ble Welsh minister and was a remarkably 
successful business man, but the conviction 
that he was called to preach became too deep 
to be resisted and he joyfully gave up a busi- 
ness career in which he was rapidly gain- 
ing wealth and took a thorough course of 
study in the Southwestern School of the Bible, 
an institution which has grown out of the 
teaching work of Mr. Scofield and the imper- 
ative demand for ministers trained upon and 
for this difficult home missionary field. 

All the churches reported rapid and sub- 
stantial growth, and one, Palestine, the com- 
pletion of a new building of brick and stone. 
The report of acting Superintendent Scofield 
demonstrated the greatness and urgency of 
our denominational opportunity in Texas. 
This was shown to be practically unlimited, 
but especial emphasis was laid on the duty of 
evangelizing the 200,000 Mexicans in the State. 
A beginning has been made in El Paso, where 
is the first Spanish Congregational church in 
the United States. Attention was also called 
to Lake Charles College and its needs. 

The program took something of the form of 
a symposium on the Christian ministry, the 
tupics being: The Minister and the Word, The 
Minister and the Sunday School, The Minis- 
ter’s Shepherd Work and The Minister’s Own 
Walk. Variety was given to the discussion 
by an address by a layman on What Does the 
Pew Expect of the Minister? and another 
What Does the Minister Expect from the Pew? 
An expository study on Sonship and Adoption 
and an address on The Baptism of the Holy 
Spirit were the closing features of the session. 

For the first time in nine years the associa- 
tion rejoiced in the presence of one of the sec- 
retaries of the H.M.S., Rev. William Kincaid. 
Besides presenting the work of the society, 
Dr. Kincaid spoke helpfully for foreign mis- 
sions and his presence and counsels were full 
of inspiration. 8. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


Massachusetts. 


At the installation of Rev. F. W. Merrick over the 
South Evangelical Church of West Roxbury high 
tribute was paid Dr. A. H. Quint for his service to 
the church during the critical period between pas- 
torates. 

Owing to failing eyesight Dr. H. J. Patrick, pastor 
of the Second Church, West Newton, is obliged to 
give up regular pastoral work. The parish has voted 
him a salary of $1,000 and the parsonage. He will 
continue in active service till his successor is 
chosen. 

The church in Auburndale at the last communion 
received nineteen on confession of Christ and two 
by letter. An impressive feature was the baptism 
and reception of an entire family—father and mother 
and two grown-up sons. Two others reveived were 
children of missionaries residing at the Missionary 
Home. 

The Essex South Conference at its meeting in 
Salem last week considered The Changed Relations 
Between the Church and the World, An Appeal for 
a Higher Life, The French Canadian Problem, Some 
Experiments in Work for Boys and Girls and Work 
Among Our American Population.——Rey. G. W. 
Smith, D. D., president of Trinity College, Hartford, 
addressed the Essex Congregational Club, May 15, 
on The French, Dutch and the Six Nations. 

The Merrimac Valley Congregational (lub met at 
Lawrence, May 8. The principa) addresses were on 
How to Save the Boys, by Rev. C. M. Southgate, and 
Boys of Tomorrow, by Rev. A. E. Winship. 

The annual meeting of the Essex North Confer- 
ence, May 10, crowded the spacious audience- room 
of the Prospect Street Church, Newburyport. Rev. 
J.D. Kingsbury set forth the Signs of the Suprem- 
acy of the Church and Rev. G. H. Reed answered 
the question, What Can the Church Learn from 
Other Organizations? The discussion which fol- 
lowed was so animated that it took up the whole 
morning session. No harsh words were spoken 
against secret orders; the good in them was con- 
ceded, but it was vigorously maintained that this 
good is derived from the divine institution which 
Jesus founded, and which should be so fraternal and 
charitable as to leave no room for other orders. Mr. 
Reed made a good point in showing that the church 
might profit in its treatment of ex-pastors by the 
way lodges treat past grand masters. In the after- 
noon the only subject which there was time to con- 
sider was, Should Public School Instruction be Sec- 
ularized? 

The church in Pepperell, by removing the evening 
service from the vestry to the main audience-room 
and advertising special lectures, concerts and stere- 
opticon sermons, has tripled the size of the congre- 
gations. The Sundays for several weeks are set 
apart for special services—one each for the Y. P. 
S.C. E., G. A. R., old folks, children, and missions. 


Barnstable Conference, which met in Orleans last 
week, heard addresses and papers on these subjects: 
The Outlook for Congregational Churches in Barn- 
stable County, Why Are There no More Conversions? 
Church Finances, Is the Christian Church in Touch 
with the Laboring Classes? Preparation Needed for 
the Work of the Pastorate, The Distinctive Fea- 
tures of Congregationalism and the Relations of the 
Sunday School to the Church. Home missions, the 
Woman's Board, the Seaman’s Friend Society and 
the Y. P. 8S. C. E. were represented. 

The Fall River Congregational Club met May 9%. 
The address was by Rev. W. E. Griffis, D. D., on The 
American in Holland and Holland in America. It 
was ladies’ night. By invitation Judge James M. 
Morton of the Supreme Court and other leading 
men of different denominations of the city were 
present. 

At the Worcester Central Conference held in 
Shrewsbury, May 8, the topics discussed were: Our 
Sabbath Evening Service—What Shall It Ke? Our 
Sunday School Department—How Can We Make It 
More Efficient? and Our Christian Endeavor Depart- 
ment—Its Importance, Opportunity and Dangers. 


During the two years of Rev. F. E. Ramsdel!l’s 
pastorate in Gardner seventy-eight have been re- 
ceived to the church. Of the twenty-six who have 
joined on confession the second year fifteen have 
been young men. The church building is being 
reconstructed at an expense of $30,000, all of which 
has been pledged. 

Throughout the winter months a quiet revival in- 
terest characterized the services at the East Church 
in Ware, and a few special meetings were held in 
which the pastor, Rev. A. & Bassett, was assisted, 
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by Rey. F. L. Goodspeed. One concrete outcome 
was the reception by the church, May 7, of eighteen 
converts. Mr. E. H. Baker’s large Bible class of 
young men is a valuable addition to the Sunday 
school, and is marked by brisk and profitable dis- 
cussion, in which the members generally take 
part. A number are enrolled among the Christian 
Workers who hold services in the outlying districts. 


The resignation by Rev. C. E. Amaron of the 
presidency of the French Protestant College at 
Springfield, which he founded, removes one who 
was peculiarly fitted for that difficult and responsi- 
ble position. But its onerous duties, together with 
his great bereavement in the death of his wife, have 
made rest imperative. He is a strong force in the 
French Protestant cause throughout New England, 
and it will not be easy to fill the place thus suddenly 
made vacant, 

The church at Great Barrington has issued its 
annual Year-Book, a pamphlet of thirty-eight pages. 
It is a model of its kind, containing, in addition to 
the statistics,a great deal of interesting informa- 
tion and general reading matter.——The last serv- 
ices in the old meeting house at Housatonic were 
held on May 7. The pastor, Rev. A. J. Benedict, 
preached a farewell sermon to the old structure. 


The evening service of the church in North Adams, 
Rev. J. P. Coyle, pastor, was conducted last Sunday 
by self-supporting young women as a memorial of 
Lucy Larcom. Seven took part and President Carter 
of Williams made remarks. 

During the six years of Rev. C.S. Sargent’s pas- 
torate at Adams 224 have joined the church and no 
communion has passed without additions. Between 
$40,000 and $50,000 have been raised for Christian 
work. The church will soon break ground for a 
congregation house, to contain an auditorium, Sun- 
day school rooms, parlors, dining-room, reading- 
room and young people’s room and a gymnasium in 
the third story. The whole will stand connected 
with the church and will cost between $20,600 and 
$30,000. On the same lot will be erected a parson- 
age to cost with the lot $10,000. These improve- 
ments will double the value of present property and 
make it one of the finest in Western Massachusetts. 


Maine. 

Members of Bangor Seminary will during the 
summer supply the following churches: C. D. 
Boothby at West Dresden, E. M. Kennison at Upton, 
W.E. Mann at Lincoln, F. K. Ellsworth at Blanch- 
ard, W. W. Dorman in Waldo County and C. W. 
Fisher at Whiting. 

New Hampshire. 

It is with reluctance that the First Church in 
Keene will part with Dr. C. E. Harrington, who has 
been its pastor for eight years. His efforts as a 
revival preacher have met with such success that 
he will devote his time for a year to that work, 
leaving his present charge in September.——The 
church in Peterboro has raised $5,000 for repairs on 
its house of worship. 

Vermont. 

Many persons have been hopefully converted at 
Ludlow and Chester within a few weeks in union 
meetings conducted by Evangelist E. A. Whittier. 


A Junior Endeavor Society was organized last 
month in the church in West Brattleboro. A Bible 
class of about thirty members meets regularly on 
Tuesday evenings to study Blakesley’s lessons on 
the life of Christ. 

Connecticut. 

The church in Lebanon rejoices in an addition of 
fourteen young people upon confession, the first 
addition of young people for several years. 

There has been an awakening of activity in the 
church in Thomaston since the coming of Rev. 
R. W. Sharp last November. Congregations have 
increased, contributions have doubled and sixty 
additions have been received. The King’s Daugh- 
ters have been active, and the Boys’ Brigade of 
thirty-two members, the Junior and Senior Endeavor 
Societies have pressed forward vigorously. 


Hartford Seminary, which has hitherto closed its 
year early in May, will not hold its anniversary 
until the first week in June. This lengthening of 
the spring term is balanced by a postponement of 
the opening of the fall term until the first week in 
October. v 

The New London County Conference met at Ston- 
ington May 9. The sermon was by Rev. J. W. Bix- 
ler. The “state of religion,” as indicated by the 
reports from the churches, is encouraging. Rev. 
F. P. Woodbury, D.D., spoke on Our Indian Prob- 
lem and Dr. W. A. Duncan on Methods of Sunday 
School Work. 


By the will of the late Elbert E. Edwards, Bridge- 
port hospital receives $3,000 and the church in Trum- 
bull $1,000.——The women’s society in the church 
at Shelton has selected a site for a new house of 
worship, and is working to purchase it. 

The Litchfield Northeast Conference met at New 
Hartford, May 9. Rev. Arthur Goodenough read a 
paper on conference reminiscences. Topics on the 
interest of farmers in the church were discussed by 
two active farmers, members of the conference. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

The First Church in Lockport, Rev. J. W. Bailey, 
pastor, at the last communion received fifty-four 
new members, three of these by letter. Twelve 
heads of families were among the number. The 
membership has steadily increased during the past 
two years until it is now 475. 


LAKE STATES. 
Ohio. 

At thirty-four of the thirty-five communion sea- 
sons Rev. P. W. Sinks has conducted with the 
church in Painesville there have been additions to 
its membership, a total of 240. A course of sermons 
now being given by the pastor on Christianity and 
Human Affairs is awakening interest in the church 
and community. The topics are: Applied Christian- 
ity in relation to Politics, Commerce, Education, 
Social Problems, Humane Progress, Morals, the 
Children and Religion. 


The Washington Street Church, Toledo, is one of 
the best known churches in Ohio. Organized in 
1873 with thirty-eight members, it now has 450, a 
Sunday school enrolling nearly a thousand and a 
fine new building costing $24,000. Rev. O. D. Fisher 
has been pastor for the past five years, covering the 
building period and most rapid growth of the 
church, and Mr. Marion Lawrance, who has an in- 
ternational reputation as a Sunday school worker, 
has been the Sunday school superintendent since 
1876. Mr. Lawrance is also an enthusiastic musical 
director and under his leadership the volunteer 
chorus choir of the church provided for the closing 
session of the State Association a somewhat novel 
but eminently appropriate and attractive feature, a 
historical cantata, The Pilgrim Fathers. 

Michigan. 

The church in Chesaning has just secured a new 
parsonage and is free from debt except a loan 
of $400 from the C. C. B. S.—A Congregational 
church has been organized at Pittsford by the con- 
solidation of the Free Baptist and Christian churches, 
The latter brings into the new body a good church 
building and parsonage. 


Twenty-six persons were received at the First 
Church, Jackson, Rev. W. C. Stiles, May 7, making 
fifty-one at the two communions since the present 
pastorate began. Twenty-five of these have been on 
confession. These results have been entirely the 
fruits of the regular pastoral work. A canvass for 
weekly offerings for the payment of an assistant 
pastor is being made with excellent prospect of 
success. 

Wisconsin. 

At the First Church, Racine, Rev. C. H. Percival, 
pastor, May 7 was aday of inspiration. Thirty-three 
new members were received, twenty-six on con- 
fession. With this addition and with a growing 
congregation and Sunday school the outlook is 
hopeful. In addition to other lines of young peo- 
ple’s work a Boys’ Brigade has been organized, 
which is of great promise. 

A Norwegian church organized at Clintonville, 
May 6, sprang from the work of a Chicago student 
who found his countrymen destitute of religious 
services and so preached that many accepted the 
gospel. A congregation was gathered, which bought 
a vacant Lutheran house of worship and chose a 
qualified layman to be the pastor. The church was 
recognized by council, the minister ordained and 
the house of worship dedicated. The American 
church suspended its services and helped raise the 
money to pay for the meeting house. 

The church in Embarrass, hitherto yoked with 
another church, has decided to have a resident pas- 
tor and to push the work in the surrounding coun- 
try, which has been greatly neglected. 


THE WEST. 
Iowa. 


On account of ill health Mr. E. V. Wight of Chi- 
cago Seminary has given up his appointment at 
Moorland. His place will be filled by Mr. A. 8. 
Wheelwright, a recent graduate of Weston College. 
—Mr. F. D. Jackson of Cuicago is to spend the 
summer in new fields in Winnebago County, with 





headquarters at Thompson.——Mr. Virgil Boyer of 
Oberlin Seminary will spend his vacation with the 
Lakeside church, assisting the pastor, Rey. R. R, 
Wood.——The Washta church will be supplied dur- 
ing the summer by Mr. Samuel Simpson of Oberlin, 


The church in Grinnell has voted to build galleries 
which will add 400 sittings to the auditorium. 4 
new ventilating shaft will also be put in, and other 
improvements, to cost $3,000, made if the funds 
can be raised. é 

During the five years’ pastorate of Rev. A. §, 
Badger at Hampton ninety-seven were received to 
membership, a fine parsonage secured, $2,993 raised 
for benevolences, a ladies’ missionary society and 
Senior and Junior Endeavor Societies organized. 


The Mitchell Association met in Forest City May 
2,3. The work of the American Board was admira- 
bly presented by Rev. N. L. Packard. The other 
missionary societies also had their full share of 
attention in the addresses of pastors, secretaries 
and missionaries. Ample time was given to the 
reports from the churches, which were full of hope 
and courage. Rev. F. L. Fisk preached. The pa- 
pers and discussions were on Reliance on the Holy 
Spirit, Encouragements in Pastoral Work, and 
Courses of Reading. The new church at Buffalo 
Center was received by the association. 


Minnesota. 

A revival of much power has been enjoyed by the 
church in Faribault, Rev. C. W. Merrill assisting 
the pastor, Rev.S. A. Wallace. There are a large 
number of converts.——The Paynesville church has 
held evangelistic services with the assistance of 
Evangelist D. M. Hartsough. There were many con- 
verts and a good work in the church. Nine were re- 
ceived at the last communion as the first fruits. 


Evangelist Hartsough also held revival services at 
Minneiska. As aresult a church of thirty-two mem- 
bers was formed. Rev. R. W. Harlow has been in- 
vited to visit it witha view to becoming pastor. This 
movement is the outgrowth of meetings held by 
Rev. Messrs. W. H. Medlar and H. A. Risser. The 
church has united with Winona Conference.—A 
church was organized ‘at McKinley on the Mesaba 
Iron Range, May 2, Rev. Messrs. Merrill, Noyes, Her- 
rick and Morley taking part in the services. A 
meeting house is to be built at once. The work is 
under the care of Rev. G. E. Northrup who preaches 
at Merritt, where a meeting house is nearing com- 
pletion, and at several other points. An evangelist 
is sent to assist him on this large field, embracing 
seven different towns separated from each other by 
almost impassable roads. 

Winona Conference met at Rochester, May 9, 10. 
The Lordship of Christ, The Christian Home, For- 
eign Missions, Sunday Schools and National Evan- 
gelization were among the topics considered. Some 
of the churches reported revivals, especially the 
Second Church, Winona, which has been greatly 
strengthened. 

Owatonna Conference met at Fairibault, May 9-11, 
Rev. C. J. Swain preaching the opening sermon. 
Church reforms, the Sunday school, the church in 
its various internal workings and missions were dis- 
cussed. Reports from the churches showed mate- 
rial progress and revivals. 

Mankato Conference met at Waseca with a small 
attendance. Reports from the churches showed a 
prosperous year, many having been blessed with re- 
vivals. Some pastors were detained by special serv- 
ices. The Evangelistic Church, The Relation of Our 
Church to Missions, How to Evangelize the Com- 
munity were the themes before the conference. 
Rey. Robert McCune preached the sermon. 


Nebraska. 

The church at Bloomfield, Rev. J. W. Hardy, pas- 
tor, dedicated its house of worship May 7, Superin- 
tendent Bross preaching morning and evening. The 
property cost $2,145 and all had been raised except 
$80 which was given in free will offerings. It is& 
commodious building for a new town. It hasa prayer 
meeting recom and is seated with assembly chairs. 
When the prayer meeting room is open about 200 
people can be accommodated. 

The Lincoln Association met with Plymouth 
Church, Lincoln, May 10-11. The opening sermon 
was by Rev. H.S. Wannamaker. The woman’s mis- 
sionary hour presented an interesting program and 
an hour was given to the discussion of the theme 
Missionary Enthusiasm, led by Superintendent 
Bross. Christian Endeavor work, Sunday school in- 
terests, and Weeping Water Academy had a large 
place on the program. The reports showed good 
progress. Rev. J. G. Taylor, formerly pastor of the 
Nebraska City church and for seventeen years a 
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Melrose Highlands, Mass., was present and had a 
warm greeting from old friends. 

The church at Cowles, Rev. H. D. Platt, pastor, 
met a few days ago to vote upon the usual applica- 
tion for aid to the home missionary society, and in- 
stead of doing that the members addressed them- 
selves to the work of pledging the amount needed 
among themselves and in a few minutes it-was all 
raised, much to the joy of pastor and people and to 
the relief of the home missionary board. Mr. Platt 
preaches also at Pleasant Ridge. 

The church at Wisner is making advance under 
the leadership of the pastor, Rev. P. H. Hines. The 
women have effected various improvements about 
the property, and trees were planted on Arbor Day. 
The church having been much weakened by remov- 
als has expected to be compelled to ask aid from 
the A. H. M. S., but so far the people are going 
bravely on unaided. 

The addition of sixteen to the First Church, Lin- 
coln, May 7, keeps the membership in advance of all 
other churches in the State. The prosperity of its 
yarious departments shows the advantage of a per- 
manent pastorate. The pastor, Rev. Lewis Gregory, 
bas been with the church since October, 1875. 


North Dakota. 

Rev. H. A. Brown has closed a prosperous year 
with the church at Valley City, twenty-three being 
received to membership. The building has been 
painted, a furnace put in and other improvements 
made. He leaves only because of the continued ill 
health of his wife. Rev. Henry Holmes is to suc- 
ceed Mr. Brown with a three months’ engagement. 
Mr. Brown is to assist Superintendent Simmons for 
ashort time in general missionary work. 


Rey. John Orchard is closing his first year’s work 
at Dickinson with substantial evidences of progress. 
Anew vocalion and an efficient organist and choir 
add greatly to the interest. Extra seats made nec- 
essary by the increased congregations have been 
procured. Mr. Orchard has a bi-weekly appoint- 
ment at Sentinel, Butte and Medora on week days 
when the people are glad to secure preaching hay- 
ing lived for years without it. He has organized 
Sunday schools at each point. 

Rev. W. H.Gimblett at Carrington received eleven 
to fellowship May 7, the results of a recent series of 
meetings. ——H. E. Hendrick, a student from Chi- 
cago, is helping Rev. H. E. Compten of Sykeston in 
the work in Wells County, where are several new 
openings on account of the building of the “Soo” 
Railroad.——Rev. T. W. Thurston of Dawson is to 
have the help of a student for the summer at 
Tappan, taking up outside work. 


Colorado. 

The people at Eaton gave a hospitable welcome to 
the Denver Association May 3,4. The Church—Its 
Financial Matters, Its Spiritual Life and Its Rela- 
tions to the Laboring Classes, The Christian Sab- 
bath and Christian Education were among the 
topics considered. 


The Congregational Union of Denver was organ- 
ized April 21. Its object isto bring the city churches 
into closer fellowship and aid in the promotion of 
their common interests and work. 


PACIFIO COAST. 
California. 

The Los Angeles Association, including six coun- 
ties, was largely attended in Plymouth Church. 
Added interest was given by the presence of that 
father in Israel Rev. Sherlock Kristol. Suggestive 
papers were given on How to Increase Church At- 
tendance, The Dangers and Upportunities Before 
Our Young People in Christian Endeavor, The Pres- 
ent Status of the Home Missionary Work and Its 
Pressing Needs. General prosperity was indicated 
by the reports from the churches. 

The Y.P. 8. C. E. at Buena Park has established a 
Treading room, furnishing it with daily papers and 
the leading magazines. A library suitable for all 
ges is being provided by the Sunday school. 

The Third Church, Los Angeles, holds two cottage 
Meetings per week in addition to the usual prayer 
meetings.——Ihe church in East Los Angeles has 
paid its debt and during the past year added sixty 
members. 

Especially encouraging is the midweek meeting 
in the First Church, San Francisco. More are pres- 
ent than have been known for years, sometimes as 
many as 200. Mr. Samuel D. Mayen has for twenty- 
one years been organist of this church. Reference 
to this anniversary was recently made by the pastor, 
Dr. C. 0. Brown. 


, At the semi-annual meeting of the Humboldt 





Association at Rohnerville in April every minister 
in the county was present; also a large delegation 
from the churches. Rev. Griffith Griffiths preached 
the sermon. Interesting papers were read on Aims 
and Methods of Y. P. S. C. E., Future Probation, 
The Intermediate State, and a clever dissertation 
was given cn The Philosophy of Virtue and Vice. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

The sixty-ninth anniversary of the Aimerican Sun- 
day School Union, observed recently in New York 
City, showed a fruitful year’s work; 1,546 new 
schools were started and 404 revived which had been 
disbanded. Missionaries are employed by the Union 
who engage in house to house visitation, and the 
number of calls made by them was 76,755. A large 
number of conversions were reported, also the or- 
ganization of 186 churches. 


The thirtieth international convention of Y. M.C. 
Associations held at Indianapolis, May 10-14, had 
its full quota of delegates and lacked none of the 
enthusiasm and stimulus which always mark these 
occasions. On Sunday the pulpits, as usual, were 
filled by representative men belonging to this ag- 
gressive Christian brotherhood, The last meeting 
for men only was addressed by L. W. Munhall and 
ex-Postmaster-General Wanamaker. Work among 
special classes, boys, students, railroad employés, 
commercial travelers, etc., occupied a large place in 
the discussions and will be published in the official 
Year-Book soon to be issued. 


The Baptists and Free Will Baptists in Michigan 
have recently held a conference, attended by repre- 
sentative men, and have agreed upon a basis of 
union in which the matters of predestination and 
free will.are not to be insisted upon as a test of 
fellowship, and in giving the invitation to the com- 
munion table a general statement is to be made not 
excluding those who have not been immersed. It 
is thought that the churches will ratify the agree- 
ment and these two bodies will then come into or- 
ganic unity. The Free Will Baptists are quite 
strong in Michigan and have an excellent college at 
Hillsdale. Our denomination in the past has been 
greatly enriched by ministers from that body, such 
as Drs. M. W. Fairfield, E. B. Fairfield, D. M. Fisk 
and others. 


WEEKLY KEGISTER. 
Calls. 
CLARK, William J., to La Moille, Ill. Has begun work. 
EDW. WARDS 8, Jonathan, ageeets eall to Pilgrim Ch., 
Spepane and Pleasant Prairie, Wn., and has begun 


HALE, Edson D. accents call to Lincoln, Cal. 

HENDERSON, i = 7 B , Of Marshall, lo., to Grand 
Istand he 

HERRON, Ge: orge D er) Burlington, aoe to new chair of 
iskRCS Wi Christ nity in Iowa Colleg 

m, to Williston, N. D Y sccopte. 

NST IN mith ‘iam B., accepts call to rerry, Me. 

MEAD, Henry B., declines cail to Scotland, Ct. 

MOR TON, . Henry, of Oberlin Seminary, to Unionville 
and North Madison. O., for one year, with permission 
to continue his studies. crer Mas 

<< yo win B., treasurer tr H. M. 8., 

to become treasurer A. H. M.S. Decl = 

PATCHIN, saa. case ts call to Coe K 

PATT ERSON, Georms no Henitece Y.. ms East St. 
Be! and Ki rby 
Par TOK ay yron O., of } ae Seminary, to Boothbay 

ar 

PRIOR, A. E., of Oberlin Seminary, to Minden City and 
Beene, Mich. Accepts. 

REDGRAVE, Charlies A., to Wapping, Ct., for one year. 


bette, Charles H.,of Hancock, Minn., to Granite 


SMALL, Henry E., of Yale Seminary, to Branford, Ct. 
STEPHENS. J. Vi heent, ot Cleveland, O., to Radnor and 
outh Radnor. Accep 
STURTEVANT aah W., of Lay College, Revere, 
Mass., to Hartiand, Vt. 
= "Al “ee H., accepts call to Bethany Ch., Worces- 


r. Mas 
TODD, Henr 
is., with A328, salary. 
TUTHILL, C. Julian, of Andover eminary, to Sayles 
Memorial Ch. (Independent), Saylesville, 
Ordinations and Installations. 
pees, John E., i. May 11, Lake ee Ch. Me yee 
ass. Sermon by Rev. W. V. W Davis, D. D 
ree by bi # Messrs. A. H, Coolkdge Archibald uecar. 
h, C. M. Southgate, W. T. Sleeper and G. H. Gould, 


, to permanent paeeente at Eagle River, 


okizEn, Barvey B., i. Second Ch., Hartford, Vt. Ser- 
DY. Wi v. J. 3 Greene, D. D. 

HARD William P Mey 4, San Rafael, Cal. Parts 
Kev. Messrs. Wilitam ader, (ieorge . w. 
arren, W. U. Pond, F. B. Puuan v. 8. Nash and 

J. K. Harriso 

HUL#ERT, J. M. +0. Marl, veg Minn. Sermon 

by Rev. é. < = bert other parts by Rev. 

essrs. G. H. Dba Ww is Skemp, W. H. Evans, 

M. Fe Stevens oa Wititath M Moore. 

JENSEN, Charles J., o.p. May 6, Scandinavian Ch., 

; lintonville, Wis. Sermon by Prof. R. A. Jern rnberg; 
peer y parte Ck a Messrs. U. T. Dyrness, S. Staalesen 


MERRICK, Frank: w. +» i. May 11, South Evangelical Ch., 
West Roxbury, Mass. Sermon by_ Rev. Arthur Little, 
. D.; other parts by Rev. Messrs. wy a Boynton, 

J. B. Sea Seabury, ae. Plumb, D. D., H. Quint, D. D., 


D. 
o. p. Allison, I 
i> @ May 10, Windsor Locks, Ct, Ser- 
Lockhart; other parts by Rev 
e, Williston Walker 4 Mi. 






















gg 


BADGER, Alfred 8 
BROWN, Henry A,, "yoneye Cay. 3 


ng Joseph W., Monticello, Io., withdraws resigna- 


tion 
FRANTZ, Milton N., Amethyst, Co 

GRIFFITH, William, Oberon, N. D and wil! supply at 
Niagara for a few mouths. 

JUNES, Daniel L, ye i 0. 

MOOR RE, F Frank L., Rico, Col. 

RICHA RDSON, Henr, L., Ripon, Wis. 

KOSEWARNE, J. C., Clintonville, Wis. 

ROU TLIFFE Fcharice He Hancock, Minn 

STOKES, William T., Bushwick Ave. ‘Ch., Brooklyn, 


VAN ANTWERP, John, Augusta, Mich. 
Churches Organized. 
CLINTONVILLE, Wis., Scandinavian, recognized May 
m, miter members. 
“ae h Minn., May 2. Six members 
MINNEL SKA, Minn., May7. Thirty-two members. 
SAN RAFA el: CaL, recognized May 4. Nineteen mem- 
rs. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 









Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
Adams, Mass., 4 8 4 iM 
Alpena, Mich., 37 «40 First, 4 16 
Ames, Io. 5 10 — 6 
Ashland, Neb., 2 6 51 
Auburndale, Mass., 19 21 4-4 
Bangor, Me., Central, 4 4 li 
Belgrade, Minn., 7 9 5 6 
Beloit, Wis., Second, 3 5 20 20 
Berkeley, Cal., First, 3 8 
Bethel, %., 1:35 13 27 
Big Rapids, Mich. 7 iW 16 18 
Brooklyn, N. Y., New 21 26 
England, ¥ 17 6 8 
Rochester Ave., 5 5 6 
South, ws 100 A 22 42 
Buxton, N. D., 6 45 4 
origin Mass., 29 29 
Pilgrim, 6 8 Nelson, N. H., 5 5 
Car mate 8 ll New Milford "Ct. 9 5 6 
Centra eatin R.1., 11 13 Newport ets 
Chelsea, Vt., 4 5 Norwalk, Ct., First, 14 20 
Cihes ‘0, Iil., Auburn Norwich, Ct., Firat, 2 4 
ark, 1 $ Broadwa . 10 16 
18 22 Oak Park, Ill., 2 8 
Leavitt St., 7 11 Old Orchard, Mo., 2 3 
Millard Ave. 4 5 Painesville, 0., = 
New En land, 2 8 Passaic, N. J. 9 17 
Oakley Branch, 8 8 Paterson, N. : 5 5 
Pilgrim, 3 7 Paynesville Minn. ae 
Plymouth, 7 Pepy verell, Mass. 9 2 6 
Redeemer, ll 16 P latteville, Wis. s $ 
South, 1 16 Pomona, Cal. Pilgrim, 2 27 
Union Park, 8 13 Prattvill ®J Mich., 7 
Warren Ave. 20 30 Putnam, C 5 
Clintonville, Wis., 10 10 Racine, Wis, First, 26 33 
Colchester, Ct., 12 14 Redwood, Ca i., 5 9 
Columbus, O., East- River Point, R. 3 4 
woo: 21 23 Rochester, Mich — 6 
Ply mouth 6 9 Selma, —— ep 24 
Coventryy ville, N.Y., 4 7 Seymour, C Sie 
Cresco, Minn., 3 4 Shelburne, Mes. 9 2 3 
Cripple Creek, Col., — 15 Shullsburg, Wis. — § 
Denver Col, First, 1 3 Springfield, Mo.,¥irst,5 11 
Der ig BA — 5 Louis Mo., Me- 
Des oines, Io., Pil- morial, — 3 
grim 6 8 Pilgrim 2 3 
East Hartford, Ct., 8 13 Sterlin — i7 
Elisworth, Minn 5 10 St. Paul Minn. »Pacific,3 7 
Everett, Mass. oe First, 5 16 Tacoma, Wn., 5 25 
Fall River, Mass., Tampa, Fla. 
Central, 10 Il Taunton, Mass., 
Misys 5 5 Union, 10 I 
Fargo,N ae ; 3 _ Winslow, 6 8 
Gardner, lass. 11 Toledo, O., First, 16 25 
Gilman, Io — 24 Tougaloo, ‘Miss., 3 63 
Goffstown, ‘N. H 6 7 Trumbull, C 3 3 
Grand Rapids, Mitich. 9 Upper Mohtelatr, i 
paem, 5 ody — 6 
Seco — 3 Valiey "City, N.D., 8 8 
Gace L 8 16 Vergennes, Vt., $i.:¢ 
Hartford, Ct., Fourth, 5 9 West Brattleboro,Vt., 6 6 
Housatonic, Mass. ep 3 5 Westford, Vt. — 3 
Huntsburg, io oe 3 3 West Newton, Mass., 
come. li 2% ond, 3 6 
Kala olay Msntch., Whitman, Mass., 12 «17 
First, Il 17 Wilton, Ct. 3.4 
Kanaranzi, Minn. t — 4 Wisner, Neb., — 4 
On 


——. City, Worcester, Mass., 


5 15 ope, 1 
Keokuk, 3 6 Twe veehurches with, | 
Lacon, ri 4 i two or Jess, 18 
Lansing, Mich oe 


Conf., rs Tot., 1,547. 
Total since Jan.1. Conf., 8,867; Tot., 19,742. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 

At South Carolina’s convention last month it was 
reported that the number of societies in the State 
had doubled since the organization of the State 
union last November. 


A floating society has been organized on board the 
Massachusetts training-ship Enterprise ——Twenty- 
two Chinese Endeavorers from one society at Oak- 
land were present at a convention in California 
lately. 

In Euphrates College, Harpoot, a society has been 
formed among the students in the preparatory de- 
partment. On Christian Endeavor Day the Harpoot 
societies united in sending a box to their missionary 
in Kurdistan. Their gifts during the year have 
been equally divided between Africa and the earth- 
quake sufferers at Malatia. 

After a pleasant stay for a few days at Adana Dr. 
Clark left there, March 27, for his tour through the 
interior of Turkey and reached Constantinople April 
20. In Tarsus he found two excellent societies and 
addressed the boys in St. Paul’s Institute. Among 
the resolutions adopted by the societies is this: ‘I 
will not look to the example of thoge who are older, 
but will look to Christ for my example.” The soci- 
eties in Turkey rest under great disadvantages, 
where it is possible for them to exist, as the govern- 
ment has determined to prevent the spread of the 
movement or the use of the name. In his addresses 
Dr. Clark was obliged to avoid the use of the words 
“ endeavor,” “ society” and “ organization.” 
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After June 1 the managers of the different State 
excursions to Montreal will be provided with maps 
of the city and information to be furnished on appli- 
cation. More than twenty-five evangelical denomi- 
nations will be represented at the convention by 
speakers from forty-five States, five Territories and 
eleven Provinces, besides those from foreign lands. 
The presentation of banners will take place on 
Thursday night, two being given in the drill hall 
and two in the tent. The convention badge will be 
a ribbon bearing a maple leaf of white metal and 
the letters C. E. on a background of enamel. A spe- 
cial feature for which plans are being made is an 
evangelistic service to be conducted by Rev. B. Fay 
Mills and Rey. J. W. Chapman, D.D. 





BIOGRAPHIOAL. 
GENERAL 8, C. ARMSTRONG, LL. D. 


General Armstrong’s parents went from Boston to 
New Bedford by stagecoach in 1831 to take rg 


13. The services were conducted by Rev. H. B. 
Frissell, assisted by Rev. J. J. Grovett and Rev. Dr. 
Cheney of Boston. The body was escorted by six 
batteries of artillery to its last resting place, a 
private burying ground near the National Cemetery. 


REV. ANDREW J. DRAKE, 


This tireless home missionary pastor, one of the 
noblest among that devoted band of workers, was 
suddenly called from the midst of his labors May 5. 
He was born in Suckasunny, N.J., Dec. 10,1817, and 
without a full course either at college or theological 
seminary was ordained to the ministry at Oberlin, 
Aug. 5, 1845. The following September he was 
united in marriage to Sophia B. Coy of Michigan, 
and then began a varied ministerial career, cover- 
ing a wide range of settlements in Waterbury, Ct., 
Lodi, O., Oswego and Atlanta, ILl., Mt. Pleasant, Io., 
Brimfield, Atkinson and St. Charles, Minn., and, 
finally, Dodge Center and Iroquois,S8.D. His wife 
has always been a true helpmeet, and of late years 





on a whaling vesse) for the Hawaiian Islands, 
whither they were going as missionaries of the 
American Board. There Samuel C. was born in 1839, 
the second of a large family of boys and girls. His 
father entered the service of the Hawaiian govern- 
ment in 1847 as superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, in which office he continued till his death in 
1860. In the same year his son Samuel came to the 
United States to complete his education at Williams 
College, where he graduated in 1862. He at once 
entered the Union army and was made captain of 
a company in the 125th Regiment, New York Vol- 
unteers. Not long after he was made lieutenant 
colonel of the 9th Regiment of colored United States 
troops, and later was promoted to the colonelcy of 
the 8th Regiment, also colored. He led these col- 
ored soldiers for two years and a half. His expe- 
rience among Hawaiians was of great advantage to 
him in this position, in which he held the love and 
confidence of his men while he maintained thorough 
discipline. 

In March, 1866, soon after the close of the war, he 
was relieved from service ; but immediately General 
0. O. Howard, who was then commissioner of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau, appointed him, with headquar- 
ters at Hampton, to have charge of ten counties in 
Eastern Virginia and to manage the “contraband” 
camp. He won the confidence of the negroes in 
his difficult task of attempting to adjust the rela- 
tions of the races. Seeing what might be done to 
elevate the colored people morally, socially and reli- 
giously, he communicated his views to the officers 
of the A. M. A. at New York, and as a result was ap- 
pointed to organize and take charge of the work he 
had planned with the expectation that another 
would be found to carry out his plans. 

That was the beginning of Hampton Institute, 
whose noble history has become known in almost 
every village of the United States. He opened 
farm and workshops and schools, to which he re- 
ceived negroes and Indians of both sexes. He laid 
broad foundations for this Christian institution 
which has taught so many ignorant youth, handi- 
capped from the start by race prejudices, to fight 
the battle of life. The institute has contained as 
many as a thousand pupils at one time, and about 
that number are now there. He found teachers 
ready to follow his example of self-sacrifice and 
devotion and to share his spirit. He traveled in 
every direction to raise funds for the work. His 
hopeful spirit, his Christian kindness, his immense 
energy and his gracious manner won for him and 
his cause friends wherever he went. Few men have 
understood the Indians or have gained their confi- 
dence as he has. For twenty-five years he bas stood 
for the principles and methods of Hampton Insti- 
tute till they have been reproduced in other schools 
in the South and West and are known and believed 
in throughout the land. Somewhat more than a 
year ago, while in Stoneham, Mass., speaking at a 
public meeting in behalf of his work, he was stricken 
with paralysis and for several weeks his recov- 
ery was doubtful. He gained, however, sufficient 
strength to be removed to his home at Hampton, 
where he has enjoyed some measure of health. He 
made a journey to the South quite recently, speak- 
ing at the school in Tuskegee, Ala. He had just 
completed his last annual report of the work at 
Hampton. His death, which occurred Thursday, 
May 11, was the result of heart disease with other 
cou plications. 

General Armstrong was twice married. Two 
daughters by his first wife survive. He was married 
in 1890 to Miss Alice Ford of Lisbon, N.H. A child 
was born to them a few weeks ago. General Arm- 

-strong was buried, as was fitting, with military 
ho-.ors from the chapel of Hampton Institute May 


has preached almost as much as her husband, being 
at present the ordained pastor at Iroquois. The 
story of their experiences as frequently told at the 
annual meetings of the A.H. M.S. in Saratoga has 
always awakened deep interest in the self-sacrificing 
labors of the home misisonary, and they will be 
sadly missed at the coming anniversary. 


REV. ABEL HASTINGS ROSS, D. D. 

Dr. Ross died at his home in Port Huron, Mich., 
Saturday evening, May13. He had been ill less than 
a week of erysipelas, and his condition was not con- 
sidered dangerous until Saturday morning. When 
it became apparent that death was at hand, he calmly 
set his house in order, giving specific directions 
for his funeral services Tuesday, and requesting 
that Rev. Dr. W. H. Davis of Detroit should take 
charge of them. 

Dr. Ross was born at Winchendon, Mass., April 28, 
1831. He graduated at Oberlin College in 1857, was 
ordained and installed pastor of the Congregational] 
church, Boylston, Mass., in 1861. He served as pas- 
tor of the churches of Springtield, O., from 1866- 
1873, and Columbus, 1873-1875. He has been pastor 
of the church at Port Huron for nearly seventeen 
years, and has long been regarded as an authority 
on questions of church polity, and as one of the 
most influential ministers in the denomination. He 
has delivered courses of lectures on church polity 
at Oberlin Theological Seminary, and was appointed 
Southworth lecturer on Congregationalism in 1882, 
The lectures given under this appointment have 
been published by the C. 8.5. and P.S. in a volume 
entitled The Church Kingdom. The same society 
also has issued his catechism entitled The Church 
of God, and a volume of sermons for children. Dr. 
Ross published in 1877 the Ohio Manual and in 1889 
a Pocket Manual of Congregationalism. He has 
written extensively in reviews and quarterlies on 
subjects of interest to the churches, and especially 
has ably advocated the plan of recognizing minis- 
ters as pastors of churches without legal forms of 
installation. He has been a frequent contributor to 
the Congregationalist, and articles from his pen are 
now in hand waiting for publication. 

Dr. Ross was a member of the party which went 
to the London Council in 1891 in the Steamship City 
of Chicago, and prominently participated in that 
council. He was a man of devout spirit, warm 
heart anda strong mind, and his loss will be severely 
felt not only as a leader among the churches but as 
a beloved personal friend. Dr. Ross married, in 
November, 1860, Mary M. Gillman of Ogden, N.Y. 
Her sorrow and that of the mourning church at 
Port Huron will be shared by all the Congregational 
churches of Michigan and the wider fellowship of 
the churches of the land. 


REV. ROBERT W. MC ALL, D.D. 


The founder of the McAll Mission died in Paris, 
France, May 11, aged seventy-one years. Dr. McAll, 
a Congregational clergyman of Scotland, visited 
France with his wife in 1870, and became deeply in- 
terested in the people of the Belleville district in 
Paris. He distributed religious tracts among the 
Communists, and by his tact, devotion and kindness 
gained their confidence. The people asked him to 
hold meetings with them, and he responded by com- 
ing to live with them. Soon a hall was opened, and 
came to be known as the McAll Mission. The work 
grew till other halls were opened in which the gospel 
was preached, hymns were sung and prayer offered 
and the poor made welcome. Sunday schools were 
planted and the work spread to other cities. The 
mission has become widely known in this country, 
and the American McAll Mission, with headquarters 
in New York and branches in Boston and elsewhere, 
has for several years done effective service in rais- 





ing money for the work. Considerable sums haye 
also been collected in Great Britain for this object. 

During the twenty-one years of the history of the 
mission, however, Dr. McAll and his wife have 
lived without salary on the income of a small for- 
tune which he inherited. All the money collected 
has gone to the support of the workers and halls 
where the meetings are held. Last year the French 
Government, in view of his services for the poor, 
honored him with a decoration. About a year age 
his health failed and he visited England to regain 
his strength. But he grew steadily worse and two 
months ago returned to Paris, where he died. His 
wife survives him, but they had no children. The 
work which he founded has long since outgrown 
his personal supervision, and will go on without 
interruption. Messrs. Necker and DuPuy are now 
in this country soliciting funds for it. 








THE WORLD'S FAIR. 
WHAT MEN AND WOMEN SAY ABOUT IT, 


We have built these splendid edifices, but 
we have also built the magnificent fabric of 
a popular government, whose grand propor- 
tions are seen throughout the world. We 
have made and here gathered together ob- 
jects of use and beauty, the products of 
American skill and invention. We have 
also made men who rule themselves, It is 
an exalted mission in which we and our 
guests from other lands are engaged, as we 
co-operate in the inauguration of an enter- 
prise devoted to human enlightenment; and 
in the undertaking we here enter upon we 
exemplify in the noblest sense the brother- 
hood of nations. — President Cleveland. 


Where now we see before us the women 
workers and thinkers of the world coming 
together from all climes to prove their 
sisterhood and to find new and rich sources 
of common strength from which they may 
gather inspiration, wherewith they may ren- 
der higher and holier and more fruitful 
service to their own homes and to the world 
than has yet been dreamed of, how can we 
but linger on the threshold in expectancy of 
what we feel may yet prove the discovery 
of a new world more potent in possibilities 
for the race than even that wonderful new 
world whose discoyery we celebrate today. 
—Lady Aberdeen. 


Heretofore all exhibitions on so great a 
scale have not impressed one from the artis- 
tic side. It has been the strange invention, 
the trick, that has wrought wonders, the 
machine with its wonderful combinations. 
But here it is art that charms us, and the 
mechanical and the electrical sink into their 
proper place and the love of beauty prevails 
—that love which governs the spiritual in 
men. Has a rushing, bard-working, money- 
getting people ever seen the like? Could 
we for a moment suppose, outside of the 
fact, that these beautiful buildings were 
among us? It is difficult to realize even the 
fact, unless one has felt this charming influ- 
ence and is capable of appreciating what it 
all means to the struggling souls of men.— 
Martin Church. 


Not upon the architect, the painter, the 
sculptor, the cultivated traveler and ama- 
teur of art will the effect of the fair be most 
potent for lasting good. These will all learn 
much, and especially they will learn to have 
faith in our America, But they can learn 
much elsewhere—they have other oppor- 
tunities. It is for the American public at 
large that the fair has been built, and it is 
this public in its widest and humblest sense 
that will most greatly profit by it. And, as 
this public profits, American art will profit. 
Hothouse flowers of art, products grown by 
the few and for the few, are not the pro- 
ducts which make a nation a great artistic 
nation. The love for art and the appre- 
ciation of it must be general if the ground 
is to be supplied in which great schools of 
art can grow, great developments of art un- 
fold themselves. Our chance of eventually 
having such schools, such developments, 
will be improved by the conversion of every 
farmer, mechanic or tradesman to whom 
the fair will first reveal what beauty 15 4 
how the most intelligent and successful 
part of the community regards it; and the 
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number of such persons, who can venture 
to compute?—Mrs. M. G. Van Rensselaer. 


A VIGOROUS PROTEST FROM 
OONOORD. 


The Congregational church in Concord, true 
to its history and traditions, passed last Sun- 
day these resolutions: 


In the name of the fathers and founders 
of this nation, who rested on the Sabbath 
day; in the name of the God-fearing, law- 
abiding and Sabbath-loving men who, in 
this town of Concord, Mass., began in 1775 
the struggle which resulted in our national 
independence; in the name of our whole 
history as a distinctively Christian repub- 
lic: above all, in the name of the God 
from whom all the blessings of our civili- 
zation have come; we, the Trinitarian Con- 
gregational Church of Concord, Mass., occu- 
pying this historically consecrated ground, 
hereby protest against the published pro- 
posal of the World’s Fair directors to open 
the gates of the exposition on Sunday, May 
21, and on the Lord’s Day thereafter. 

We deem it a plain evasion of the law of 
Congress, unworthy of the dignity of a body 
of men intrusted with the responsibility of 
directing that fair, to claim that, within the 
meaning of that law, the grounds may be 
opened while the buildings are closed. It 
is a specimen of so-called ‘legal’? subter- 
fuge and perversion that may well call forth 
the disapproval of all Christian people and 
cause them, in the name of self-respect and 
consistency, to withhold from an enterprise 
resorting to such a procedure their pres- 
ence and support. We respectfully ask the 
President of the United States, Attorney- 
General Olney and all the Cabinet officers, 
and President Palmer of the National Com- 
mission, to use all the means in their power 
to defend the law of Congress against this 
proposed defiance and defeat. 


————— a 


A MOVE FOR BETTER NEWSPAPERS. 


The purification of the average daily news- 
paper is a result devoutly to be desired. Any 
scheme which has for its end this reform 
deserves attention. To the Boston Transcript 
the following has been sent by an intelligent 
reader: 


It should begin with a mass meeting of 
all interested in the project. Let this meet- 
ing appoint a committee of not less than 
three nor more than five capable, well-edu- 
cated, impartial, honest, industrious men, 
to be called, say, the executive committee 
of the Press Reform League. These gentle- 
men shall undertake the woeful duty of 
reading all the city papers every day. They 
shall keep track of the grave blunders of 
the editorial columns of each, the most dis- 
gusting of the reports of murders, prize 
fights, sceandals—in a word, of all the more 
shocking blots on the press. They shall 
also note those instances in which matters 
of interest are dealt with commendably. 

At the end of a month they shall rank the 
papers according to the merits of each dur- 
ing the month, and shall publish this classi- 
fication in that paper which they place at 
the head of the list. This classification shall 

accompanied by a specification of the 
more important reasons which justify it, 
as well as by straightforward and pungent 
criticism, exposing the worst cases in which 
the papers have misconducted themselves. 
Ridicule of the evildoers should not, in this 
criticism, be spared. 

Now, many of the papers would probably 
combine to bring into contempt the execu- 
tive committee and its work, unless this 
were backed by a club. Let us, therefore, 
furnish the committee with one of formi- 
dable proportions. This may be found ina 
pledge on the part of every person joming 
the Press Reform League that they will, 
one and all, purchase each month the paper 
which the committee has ranked highest 
during the month before, and will, with 

€ same immunity, refrain from purchas- 
ing any paper directly competing with the 
chosen one, 








It may be presumed that at least 5,000 
Bostonians would formally join the league, 
while as many more would follow the com- 
mittee’s recommendations. The power of 
“*swinging”’ 10,000 purchasers a mouth and 
advertisements in due proportion, to this 
paper or that, would assuredly promote 
among all a keen competition for the honor 
and profit of being ranked occasionally at 
the top. Thus reform of the city press 
would quickly be accomplished. 

But this is not all. Throughout the neigh- 
boring States are multitudes of people who 
would gladly take the paper ranking high- 
est most often in Boston. Thus the New 
York press and the papers of cities nearer 
to Boston would all come under the club in 
some degree and be compelled to purge 
and live cleanly as newspapers should. 


i 


EDUCATION, 


—— Rev. Henry M. Booth, of Englewood, 
N. J., has been elected president of Auburn 
Theological Seminary. 

— A wise, wealthy friend of Columbia 
College has placed $2,500 in the hands of 
President Seth Low to enable meritorious stu- 
dents to visit the Columbian Exposition. 


— The University of Pennsylvania last 
week honored Mr. Hamilton A. Hill, who is a 
prominent member of the Old South Church, 
Boston, with the degree of LL. D. For many 
years he has heid the honorary degree of A. M. 
from both Oberlin and Williams. Dr. Hill 
has our congratulations. 


Qj 


EVANGELISTIO ASSOCIATION OF 
NEW ENGLAND. 


The annual meeting and conference will be held 
in Park Street Church, Boston, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, May 23, 24. Owing to a previous en- 
gagement of the church by other parties the ses- 
sion of Tuesday evening will be held in the Eliot 
Congregational Church, Kenilworth Street, Rox- 
bury, and will take the form of a mass meeting in 
the interest of the association, to be addressed by 
leading speakers of the conference. 

The opening session on Tuesday, at 9.30 A.M., will 
be a private conference of evangelists only. The 
entire afternoon of Tuesday will be devoted to ad- 
dresses and reports by the evangelists of the asso- 
ciation and others and will be open to the public, as 
will all of the remaining sessions of the conference. 
A variety of topics of special interest to the Chris- 
tian public will be discussed at the sessions of 
Wednesday, including The Lord’s Day and the Co- 
lumbian Exposition, The Evangelization of New 
England, Evangelistic Work Among English-speak- 
ing Peoples in Foreign Lands, The International 
Evangelistic Association, etc. 

Among the prominent speakers to take part are: 
Rev. A. J. Gordon, D.D., Rev. Isaac J. Lansing, 
Rev. A. S. Gumbart, Rev. 8. Leroy Blake, D.D., 
Rev. C. L. Jackson, Rev. Walter C. Dunnett, Hon. 
Elijah A. Morse, Mr. George H. Slade, Hon. J. R. 
Libby, Gen. Julius J. Estey, Hon. J. N. Harris, Rev. 
S. V. Karmarkar (of India), Mrs. Cole-Bowen Horni- 
brook, Mrs. George B. Frost and others. The musi- 
cal arrangements will be in charge of Rev. R. F. 
True, assisted by Mrs. Walter C. Bailey, the blind 
singers, Mr. and Mrs. W. V. Baker, Mrs. John Seaver 
and others. 





Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eiaht words to the line). 








ANNUAL MEETING OF THE UNION MATERNAL AS- 
SOCIATION in the vestry of Park Street Church, Bos- 
ton, May 24,9.45a.M. All mothers are cordially invited. 
Addresses by Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, D. D., Rev. P. B. Da- 
vis and Mrs. Emily L. McLaughlin. 

ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN CONGREGA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION will be called to order at noon 
on Tuesday, May 30, in Pilgrim Hall, Boston, for these 
purposes; (1) To consider whether the association will 
accept an act of the General Court of Massachusetts, 
chapter 38 of the acts of 1893, approved Feb, 21, 1893, and 
authorizing an increase of the capital stock of the asso- 
ciation, etc.; (2) To elect officers and transact any other 
business. The day being a public holiday the meeting 
undoubtedly will be adjourned at once to Monday, June 
5, at 3 o’clock P. M. 

THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING, in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Lsoard of Missions every Friday at 1] A.M. 

MIDDLESEX UNION ASSOCIATION will meet at Ayer, 
May 23,9 a. M. 


BOSTON SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOcIETY, Annual Meet 
ing, at 287 Hanover Street, May 24, 3.30 P. m. 
ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, President. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
urer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. J. W. Wellman, 
117 Summer Street, Malden, Mass. 
THE CHICAGO CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS’ UNION 
meets inthe Y. M. ©. A. Building, 148-150 Madi Street, 
at 10.30 a. M., Mondays. 





To CHURCHES IN DEBT.—It may be an advantage to 
any church handicapped with debt to communicate 
with “ Financier,” care Congregationalist. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SoOciETY.— 
A special meeting of the American College and Educa- 
tion Society will be held at No. 10 Congrennitonal House, 
in Boston, on ny the nineteenth day of May, 1893, at 
2 o’clock, P. M., for the following purposes, viz. : 

1. To consider whether the society will accept an act 
of the General Court of Massachusetts, chapter 120 of 
1893, changing its name to that of the American Educa- 
bw Soeeny, and also enlarging the powers of said 
society. 

2. To consider and act upon the question of uniting 
said society and the New West Education Commis: 
in one corporate body under the name of the American 
Education Society; of adopting a constitution and by- 
laws for the same; of electing all present corpora 
members of each of said societies as life members of 
said American Education Society, and of electing all 
present honorary members of said American Co lege 
and Education Society and life members of said New 
West Education Commission as honorary members of 
said American Education ye 4 

3. To act upon any other business that may properly 
be brought before the meeting. 

By order of the President, 
A. H. Plumb, Recording Secretary. 

Boston, May 6, 1893. 


STATE MEETINGS. 
Any additions should be sent to us as soon as possible. 


Pennsylvania, Kane. Tuesday, May 23. 
Wyoming, Douglas, Thursday, Mey 25. 
Rhode Island, Pawtucket, Wednesday, May 31. 


Tuesday, June 13, 
Tuesday, June 20. 
Tuesday, June 27. 


Montpelier, 
Rockville, 
Brunswick, 


Vermont, 
Connecticut, 
Maine, 





BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES, 

THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 18 rep- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
House. Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Kev. Edwin 
Palmer, Treasurer. ‘it 

WoMAN’S IIOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited, Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasure. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR For- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon 8S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING So- 
CIETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 530 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rey. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant- 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Rev. Charlies R. Bliss, Secretary, 
151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. William fH Hubbard, 
Treasurer, * The Rookery,” Chicago, Ill. Boston office 
22 Congregational House. George M. Herrick, d 
Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in-Charge. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOCLETY.— 
J. A. Hamilton, Sec.; E. A, Studley, Treas.; J. L. Maile, 
Field Sec., Congregational House, Boston; T. Y. Gard. 
ner, W. Sec.; C. 8S. Harrison, W. Field Sec., office 151 





Washington ‘St., Chicago, Ill. ‘Aids needy colleges, 
a ay dents for the mpi. Institutions 
recognized: Pacific University. hitman, Yankton, 


Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Colleges. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOOIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday schqol 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 

ous literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 

ry; W.A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Hible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Conquemeuenel House; Chisago office, 151 Washing. 
ton St.; Cleveland office, ¥. M. C, A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
& W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House New York 
Yity. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work ts in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions ma 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison 
P. Foster, D. D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 162. 








AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833, Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper- 
ance homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Satior’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H, TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 

BO®TON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
eember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
5. 8. Nickerson; furnishes lozn Itt ligious 





braries and re 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and vuther 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound, Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines sol- 
cited, and may be sent to the <eoe,> 7 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain ts work are solicitea, ana re- 
mittances may be sent to B. 8. Snow, Corresponoing 
Secretary, Room 22, ¢ ongromeiene! House, i 
Rev. ALEXANDER McKENZIE, D..D., President 
ones on of anne at 
ARNA 5. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 
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COMMENCEMENT AT OBERLIN SEMI- 
NARY. 


The fifty-eighth annual Commencement of 
the theological seminary occurred May 11. 
Nine men stood before the platform of the 
Second Church and received from President 
Ballantine the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 
Thirteen received certificates stating that they 
have completed the studies of the English 
course. The present Commencement program 
was an innovation. The speakers have or- 
dinarily been the members of the graduating 
class, but this year, at their own request, a 
Commencement oration was delivered by Rev. 
P. S. Henson, D.D., of Chicago. Gunnery 
was the somewhat enigmatical theme, but 
under his inimitable and effective develop- 
ment its pertinency to the occasion became 
unmistakable. The differences in the metal 
of the guns themselves were made to repre- 
sent the differences in natural endowment of 
men and the extent to which they may be 
modified by training, while the ‘ball, or the 
compact thought, the powder, or that personal 
magnetism which enables the speaker to pro- 
ject his thought into the minds of his audi- 
ence, the steady aim, or definiteness of purpose, 
and the fire, or that divine touch which gives 
efficacy to everything else, were the figures 
applied to the ministerial office. 

In the evening an eloquent address was de- 
livered before the alumni by Rev. D. F. Brad- 
ley of the class of 1885. His theme was The 
Seminary and the City. The opening prayer 
was made by Rev. A. D. Barber, who grad- 
uated from the seminary fifty-two years ago 
and who, though over eighty years of age, has 
but recently given up pastoral work and come 
back to spend a hale old age under the 
shadow of his alma mater. B./ 5; B. 


a —<—— en 


BOSTON EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 

A large audience, mostly composed of min- 
isters of different denominations of Boston 
and vicinity, listened last Monday morning at 
Bromfield Street Methodist Church to an ad- 
dress by Professor Howard Osgood of Rochester 
Theological Seminary. His subject as an- 
nounced was The Relation of the Present to 
the Coming Criticism of the Old Testament. 
Dr. Osgood cited many contradictions and 
disagreements between Kuenen, Wellhausen, 
Driver, Cornell, Cheyne and other Biblical 
scholars concerning the authorship and com- 
position of different books of the Old Testa- 
ment. He read a summary of the conclusions 
of Professor Driver, and said that they were 
precisely the same as were published by 
Rimarus 130 years ago. He gave a somewhat 
disconnected sketch of the history of German 
criticism and rationalism, read a long list of 
names of German authors, told incidents and 
quoted sayings of other writers who are better 
known in this country. So far as he referred 
to the relation of present to coming criticism 
he seemed to imply that present positions of 
the higher criticism are not new, and that his- 
tory will continue to repeat itself. 

The alliance passed and forwarded to Wash- 
ington a vigorous protest against the opening 
of the fair on Sunday. 





There came into my home what seemed 
to be a great sorrow, a poor little paralyzed 
babe, so helpless that all her life she will be 
absolutely dependent on others for the least 
service. Yet out of that sorrow sprang my 
greatest blessing. My little girl became the 
means of subduing my whole nature. In 
her presence I learned to speak softly, to 
restrain my temper, to use my hands gently, 
and all unconsciously a little crippled child 
conquered and changed the habit and man- 
ner of my whole life.—Henry Morehouse. 


Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


COOPER—SMITH—In Madison, O., May 4, by Rev. Dr. 
John G. Fraser, Rev. John H. Cooper of Andover, O., 
and Miss Gratia Marian Smith. 

JARDINE—RUNNELLS—In Newport, N. H., May 10, by 
Rev. M. T. Runnells, father of the bride, Fred D. Jar- 
dine of Charlestown. N. H.,and Carrie 8. Runnells of 


Newport. 
Deaths. 


Pe os charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
itional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice.' 


JOHNSON—In Lexington, May 12, Susan E., widow of 
the late Francis Johnson of Winchester, aged 79 yrs. 
KELLOGG—Im St. Louis, Mo., April 14, Sanford B. Kel- 

logg, aged 71 yrs. 

McCLELLAND~—In Benzonia, Mich., April 27, Rev. Page 
F. McClelland, one of the old and honore pastors of 
the State. 

PIERCE—lm Boston, May 4, Mrs. Charlotte B. Pierce, 
mother of Rev. Albert Bryant of Worcester. 


JOHN MINOT MOODY. 

Mr. Moody died, April 19, in Bath, Me., in his eighty- 
second year. He had been a subscriber for the Congre- 
gationalist for over twenty-five years and a constant 
reader. His interest in every religious movement was 
sincere. He was a member of the Congunmenel 
church for over sixty years. He was deeply interested 
in the first organization of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in Bath, Me. His interest never flagged up 
oo Se — of his death. He was an humble, sincere 

“hristian. 














MARY ANN MEAD. 

Miss Mead died, aged 75, in Cornwall, Vt., May 6, of 
heart disease developed in connection with the amputa- 
tion of an injured finger. She was a person of uncom- 
mon natural gifts which were well disciplined and 
early devoted to Christ. She became widely known as 
a teacher of rate merit. She was for some time pre- 
ceptress of the Female Seminary in Middlebury, Vt. Hun- 
dreds of pupils received a lasting impress from her and 
will revere her memory. Though she has been totally 
deaf during the last halt of her life, she has still, through 
personal intercourse and an extensive correspondence, 
continued to make herself a power forgood. Shetaught 
a Bible class till near the end of life. As the oldest of 
nine children who grew to maturity, she exerted a 
tang 2 molding influence on their character and 
culture. hree of them became college graduates, one 
of them being tbe late Professor Mead of Oberlin 
Theological Seminary. Those who survive cannot too 
strongly express their obligation to her wise and un- 
selfish devotion to their highest good. 





THE confidence man 18 a rogue of the first water, 
and a damage to all honest people. He takes ad- 
vantage of the fact that we must trust each other, 
and by his misdeeds does much to destroy contfi- 
dence in human nature. Whether we are willing to 
trust others or not we constantly expect others to 
trust us. Many of us have streaks of confidence, so 
to speak, and aiso lines in which we are very in- 
credulous. Some, for instance, are very distrustful 
of printer’s ink. They will not believe anything 
seen in print. Yet the same person will perhaps 
carry a horse-chestnut in his pocket to prevent sun- 
stroke. After all the man who exercises wide 
faith and broad common sense gets the most and 
best out of life. 

Take, for instance, the Compound Oxygen Treat- 
ment of Drs. STARKEY & PALEN. They advertise 
it. The very fact that they do doubtless repels some 
people who have never reflected that the printing 
press can multiply the truth. They will eagerly 
listen to the account of a person whose experience 
of il) health matches theirs, but are unwilling to 
believe this when printed with every reasonable 
guarantee of veracity. 

For more than twenty-three years Compound Oxy- 
gen has been giving, in ever-widening circles. 
strength to the weak, — to the despondent, and 
years of life to those given over to die. We can 
prove this to any one who could be made to believe 
that there ever lived such a man as George Wash- 


ington. 

fr this should fall under the eye of an incredulous 
sufferer we ask him to open the windows of reason 
and let in the good news of help. Write for our 200 
page book, free. Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, or Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, New York, and Toronto, Ont. 








Worth $1,000 


The Good Derived from 


HOOD'S 


Sarsaparilla 


All Run D j 
Do win YYSPEPSta 

The peculiar combination of stomach 
tonics and alterative remedies in Hood's 
Sarsaparilla cannot be equalled, and 
this superiority explains the wonderful 
success of 


This Creat Medicine 
in cases of Dyspepsia, Indigestion and 
similar troubles. Mr. T. A. Wheelock, 
a well known citizen of Burlington, 
Vt., writes: 

**Six months ago I was badly run down and 
unable te attend to business. The principal 
trouble seemed to be due to indigestion and 
aggravated dyspepsia. I had no appetite, 


Nothing Tasted Cood 
and what I did eat distressed me. Addedte 
this was a nervous disturbance. Physicians 
that I employed failed to reach my case. I 
grew worse, lest flesh and almost hope. One 
day Iran across a testimonial for Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla stating what it had done in what 
seemed to be acase similar to mine. I gota 
bottle and in three or four days saw that I 
felt better. Before I had finished the first 
bottle, was greatly improved. Rested better, 
felt better, and knew I was 


Better All Over 

I continued with the medicine, and have taken 
two bottles and now feel better than at any 
time for the past five years. Feelas hearty 
as when a boy. Have regained my flesh, have 
good appetite, can sleep well, and my merves 
are in excellent condition. I would not value 
a thousand dollars for what it did for me.” 
T. A. WHEELOCK, Burlington, Vt. 


Fully Indorsed 
“We have sold Mr. T. A. Wheelock 
several bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
have heard him tell in high terms of com- 
mendation what it has done for him. I know 
that he has recommended 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
to many others here. Our customers gener- 
ally speak well of it.” F. L. Tart & Co., 
Pharmacists, Burlington, Vt. 


Hood’s bed Liver 
Pills All Ills 











HERE EXCLUSIVELY. 





Common Chenille Portitres are everywhere; you 
can find them in any store. Go anywhere, if you 
are not particular. 

But if you want those soft color tones to match the 
latest art shades, you will not find them anywhere but 
with us. We had hard work to supply ourselves. 
But we have them now, in a dozen artistic shadings 
and in most refined patterns. 

Listen to the names—Reseda, Bismarck Brown, 
Brown and Olive, Turkey Red, Cadet Blue, ete. And 
the designs are wholly exceptional. 

These art chenilles are a welcome relief to the loud 
colors and vulgar patterns of ordinary chenilles which 
kill the effect of the furniture. We can give you them 
at noextra costexcept the trouble of coming to our store. 


Paine’s Furniture Company, 
48 CANAL STREET { srt Site Boston 


& Maine Depot 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The past week has developed no favorable 
changes in the business situation. Rather the 
contrary. The collapse of a score of small 
private banking houses in the Western States, 
with three national banks obliged to close 
their doors, a loan company of $1,250,000 capi- 
tal at Minneapolis expected to suspend, these 
are very discouraging events. In Europe the 
effect of the Australian disasters is beginning 
to be felt seriously and a liquidation in vari- 
ous directions has been started at London. 

On the stock exchanges there has been no 
important check to the downward course of 
prices. Instead, weakness has broken out at 
new points. The higher class of railroad 
stocks and bonds has beeh pressed for sale, 
evidently a forced movement. Nofurther fail- 
ures have resulted, but the tremendous liqui- 
dation is evidence enough of the losses in- 
volved. 

How far this panic will run it is impossible 
tosay. It is believed that in the East mer- 
cantile and manufacturing affairs are in excel- 
lent shape, prices of merchandise are low, 
there has been no speculation in the ordinary 
lines of trade. Collections may be slow and 
involve some hardships temporarily, but the 
Eastern banks should be able to easily handle 
local business and in a few months, except 
where there has been speculation, ordinary 
lines of trade can be put in good shape. 

The crop season is opening at the West in 
asomewhat disappointing way. The winter 
wheat has been damaged to quite an extent in 
Kansas and to a less extent elsewhere. The 
spring sown crops are late. Yet it is need- 
less at this time to borrow trouble as to the 
crops, for it is yet some months too early to 
enable one to have any idea of value as to the 
final cropresult. Experience teaches that the 
resources of the climate and soil at the West 
are frequently able to make up later in the 
season for many deficiencies in the early part. 
Indications as to foreign crops point to a large 
demand next year for our cereals. 

The heavy excess of imports of merchandise 
over exports, which so facilitates the export 
of gold, continues, notwithstanding many 
predictions of a turn in the tide. So large 
is this excess of imports that sterling ex- 
change holds close to the gold shipping point, 
and at the moment of writing is even a little 
above that point. The tide of foreign travel 
to the Chicago Exposition is having its effect 
upon the exchange market and is one of the 
principal: checks upon the gold exporting 
movement—a movement which might other- 
wise run into very large figures. 

No permanent relief from this country-wide 
tension and distress can be expected till Con- 
gress can be assembled, an event now regarded 
4s certain to occur in September. 








Mrs. HELEN M. BARKER, the noted temperance 
and suffrage advocate, wants all who wish to join 
her in investing from $25 to $1,000 in an enterprise 
that is absolutely safe and that will result in much 
good, besides doubling the amount invested and 
paying a good dividend, to write for full particulars 
to her secretary, Mrs. Minnie B. Horning, suit 801- 
Se Tacoma Building, Chic&go, Il. 

10 PER CENT: 


wrrcexr SECUTILICS 


Payable Quarterly. Safe and Reliable. 
Write for Details. 


A. C. REED, 225 W. 12TH STREET, 
CHICAGO, - - - ILL. 


FEFAULTED  AUEBRASKA 


MORTGAGES §¥ KANSAS. 
BOUGHT . 


Wirz ror DETAILS TO 











Financial. 





Against Western 
Mortgages, 


have your 
warned you? 

If so, what do they 
advise ? 

Our pamphlet may 
help you do your think- 
ing. It explains our 
securities and is sent 
free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. ‘esse 


Boston, Mass, 


friends 


one rete EA Lease warren 


lowa Loan & rust t Co, 


Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $281,000. 
- INCORPORATED 1872. 

This old and prosperous company continues to issue 
its Debenture Bonds in sums of $200, $300, #500 and $1,000 
each, 

These bonds are amply secured by 


First Mortgages on Real Estate 


#105,000 of such mortgages being deposited for the 
security of each series of $100,000 bonds. 

The long experience and conservative management of 
this company commend its securities to careful invest- 
ors. Bonds for sale and fuller information cheerfully 
given by FREEMAN A. SMITH, Agent, Ex- 
Treas. Am. Baptist Missionary Union. 

Office, 31 Milk St., Boston. 


HARVEY ‘PROPERTY. 


for the most profitable investment to be 
found in or around Chicago. 

Write for maps and the History of 
Harvey and why a profit is sure to be 
made by those who purchase inside the 
red lines. 

THE HARVEY LAND ASSOCIATION, 


819 The Rookery, 
217 La Salle St., CHICAGO. 
Please mention this paper. 
medium amounts. THB 


WESTERN LOANS 
on WANTED FINANCE CORPORATION, 


207 Heist Building, Kansas City, Mo. 








We will buy Missouri and 
Kansas Loans in smalland 


Mass. Real Estate Co. 


246 Washington St., Boston. 


Dividends Per Cent. 





PAYABLE PER 
QUARTERLY. ANNUM. 
an coms 
Invests in Central Real Estate in growing cities. 
Authorized Capital - - = $2,000,000 
Capital paid in - +--+ +++ + + 1,400,000 


* ORGANIZED IN 1885 
Paid Dividends of 5%per annum for 4} years. 


Paid Dividends of 7%, per annum since July,1890. 





Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 


ws ~ 7a to or call at the office for new illustrated pam 
phiet. 


MUTUAL HOME 
IMPROVEMENT CO. 


CAPITAL FULL PAID $100,000." 
YOUR IDLE MONEY fr. rorccea’ by assets 
WILL EARN 


amounting to ome 
in 
certificates. 


in assets for every $1 
annum, payable semi-annually. 


On these certificates we pay 6 _——- per 
issued for terms LARGE RETURNS 





The certificate 
ears, as invest- 


are 

of 3, 6, ry or 12 

ors may elect. 

he interest is paid semi-annually during the term for 

wasted the ques — is made and at the end of the 
term the principal sum, together 

with its PRO RATA share of one- IF SENT TO Us 

half of the profits, is returned on the surrender of 

the certificates. Address 


WALTER THOMAS MILLS, Pres., 
MUTUAL HOME IMPROVEMENT CO., 
161 LaSalle Street - - - CHICAGO. 


The Omaha and Lincoln Realty Co, 


Authorized Capital, $500,000. 

Six (6) per cent. Dividends, payable quarterty by cou- 
90ns in Boston, income from improved property, mostly 
n the large and growing cities of Omaha and ‘Lincoln, 
to purchase two store properties we offer for sale £100,006 
in sums of $100 and any multiple thereof at par and 
interest. In our Agency Department we collect de- 
faulted mortgages promptly and cheaply, and care for 
and sell Western property for non-residents on favorable 
terms. Send for circular. J. D. ZITTLE, Sec., 
Douglass and 16th Streets, Omaha, Neb. 


0, TRUS L-CERTIFIGATES 








With Semi-Annual Interest 
COUPONS ATTACHED. 


@Quaranteed, redeemable and convertable at any time. 
Limited number in Denominations of $50—upwards, 


THE GERMAN-AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO, 
Ashland Block, CHICAGO, ILL. 








FIRST MORTGAGES ors "ficcrestpay” 


Oavie semi-annually in Geld & Guaranteed 
‘onservative appraisals and certified photogra bic 
views of the securities mailed Free. Unqnes il 
able references. Write for particulars. he No 
American Finance Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 





The City Real Estate ‘Trust Co. 


PAID IN CAPITAL $600,000. 


REMOVED 
60 Devonshire St. Street Floor, Boston. 


Western Mortgages Collected or Foreclosed. 
Western Real Estate Rented and Sold. 


Charges Reasonable. 


Call or Write for Information. 





REMOVED. 








The Investment Trust Co. of America. 
The Original 


Trust Co. of America. 


INVESTMENT BONDS. 





J. E. HAYS, Beatrice, Neb. 


6O Devonshire, Street Floor, - - 


CAPITAL PAID IN, $800,000. 





Boston. 
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Looking Better 


feeling better— 
better in every- 
way. There's 
more consolation 
in that than well 
people stop to 
ponder. To get 
back flesh and 
spirits is every- 
thing. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


of pure Cod Liver Oil with Hypo- 
phosphites is prescribed by lead- 
ing physicians everywhere for ail- 
ments that are causing rapid loss 
of flesh and vital strength. 
Scott’s Emulsion will do more than 
to stop a lingering Cough — it fortifies 
the system AGAINST coughs and colds. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 














a, Our Mothers Say: 


<= @mnfort 
Powder 






Cures 
= Eczema, Salt Rheum, 
, Chafing, Burns, 
A Pimples, Sunburn, 
« Itching, Tender Feet, 


Infant Chafing, and Scalding. 
4 Send 4c. in stamps for sample. Sold by druggi:ts. 
. Price, 0 cents per box, postage paid. 


COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


COMFORT SOAP, the Best Baby Soap, 25 cents a cake. 








€lch 


) 
Ob 


| 
fini 


Odi 


Many thousand sufferers in New England and all parts 
of the United States, in Canada and Mexico have used 
it within the past four years, with a degree of 


SUCCESS NEVER BEFORE EQUALED 


hy any remedy ever given to the world, in the cure of 
the very ¢ 


WORST FORMS OF DISEASE, 
Both Acute and Chronic. 


The treatment consists in an abundant supply of pure 
Atmospheric Oxygen. absorbed into the blood by a very 
eentie electric action upon the surface of the body, and 
without sensation to the majority of patients, resulting 
in a rapid purifying and revitalizing of the blood. 

The work is corrective, tonic and sustaining; lies ex-* 
actly in harmony with the Divinely appointed laws of 
health and hencé applies to nearly all possible conditions 
of disease. it WILL CURE YOU. 

BEST OF HOME INDORSEMENTS. 





For Circulars, Testimonials and Information, 
call or address 
Rev. L. A. BOSWORTH, Room 10, 36 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





P | L ADVICE FREE. 

. To any person suffering from 
Piles or Fistula I will send an account of my own case, 
and how | was cureiafter nog ey of great suffering 
and inconvenience. I have no! ing to sell, but for the 
sake of hamanity will direct the afflicted to a sure and 
permanent cure. Address J. H. KIBBY, Contractor 


and Builder of Church Kdifices, Chelsea, Mass. 





AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 


SIXTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


It will be held this year in the Methodist church 
Washington St., Saratoga Springs, N. Y., May 30, 31 and 
June 1. The president of the society, Major-General 
Oliver O. Howard, is expected to preside, The annual 
sermon will be preached on Tuesday evening. May vu, 
by Rev. Dr. H. A. Stimson of the Broadway Tabernacle 
Church, New York. Morning prayer meet ng will pre- 
cede the regular sessions on Wednesday and Thursday 
mornings, and three public meetings—morning, after- 
noon and evening—will be held on each of those days. 
The full program will be found in the denominationai 
religious papers and in the next issue of the Home Mis- 
sionary. he annual meeting will be held on Wednes- 
day afternoon, when the report of work in the sixty- 
seventh year will be presented, officers will be elected, 
ete. The annual meeting of the woman’s department 
will also be held on Wednesday afternoon. Mrs. H. S. 
Caswell will preside, and there will be speakers from 
‘Idaho and Montana. 

On Wednesday morning, after the devotional meeting 
and an opening address by the president. Gen. O. O. 
Howard, there will be a discussion on The Country, in- 
troduced by a paper by Secretary William Kineaid. Ad- 
dresses will be made by Rev. Archibald McCullagh of 
Massachusetts, Rev. C. L. Seotield of Texas, John Askin, 
D. D., of lowa and others. Auxiliary societies will be 
represented in adaresses by Rev. Ethan Curtis of New 
York, Rev. Joshua Coit of Massachusetts, Rev. Leroy 
Warren, D. D., of Michigan. 

On Wednesday evening there will be a discussion on 
The City, introduced by a paper by Secretary Joseph 

3. Clark. Addresses will be made by Rev. J. C. Arm- 
strong of Illinois, Rev. A. H. Bradford, D.D., of New 
Jer-ey, Rey. W. G. Puddefoot and others. ‘Thursday 
forenoon there will be a discussion on The Foreigner, 
introduced by a paper by Secretary Washington Choate. 
Addresses will be made by Supt. M. W. Montgomery of 
Illinois, Rev. C. A. Amaron of Massachusetts and others. 
Addresses in behalf of the Congregational Sunday 
School and Publishing Society will be made by Dr. 
George M. Boynton, District Secretary McMillen of 
lilinois and Rey. W. E. Barton of Boston. 

Thursday afternoon there will be addresses by repre- 
sentatives from the field—Superintendents Curtis of 
Indiana, Bassett of Alabama, Bailey of Washington, 
Brown of Black Hills, Harrison of Northern California, 
Hawkes of Utah. 

Thursday evening the closing meeting will be one of 
summing up and consecration. Addresses will be made 
by Rey. George R. Leavitt, D. D., of Ohio, Rev. E. P. 
Terhune, D. D.. of New York, and others, 

The Trunk Line Association has engaged to pass over 
its roads for one-third fare in returning all certified 
attendants on the meeting who pay full fare in going. 

Arrangements have been made with Fitebburg and 
Boston & Albany Railroads by which for the annual 
meeting of the American Home Missionary Society at 
Saratoga round-trip tickets will be sold at following 
rates: Boston, 37.00; Worcester, 26.50; So. Framingham, 
#4.50; Ayer Junction, 96.75; Fitchburg, $6.50; Greenfield, 
24.50; Springfield, 34.50; No. Adams, 83.00; Pittstield, 23.00. 
These tickets will be good going May 27 to May 30, in- 
clusive, good to return until and including June 5. 

The Central Traffic Association (roads between Chi- 
cago and Saratoga) will accept three-fifths fare for 
return from those paying full fare in going to the an- 
nual meeting. 

Following are the terms of entertainment at Saratoga: 

SUGGESTIONS. 

1. Nearly all the houses named below give two prices 
for guests. The first is the rate per day for each person 
when one person occupies a small single room or two 
versons occupy an ordinary double room. The second 
8 the rate when one person alone occupies a double 
room. 

Occasionally better terms are given to parties, and 
some larger rooms command a higher price. 

2. Accommodations are ample. The houses listed at 
8! per day and upward can accommodate about 750; 
those at $1.25 and upward 500; those at $1.50 and upward 
250; and several hundred can be cared for at the higher 
riced hotels. (The capacity of each house is indicated 
n parenthesis.) 

HOUSES AT $1 PER DAY. 

tegent St. House, 209 Regent St. (12); Mrs. Fitzgerald, 

35 Circular St. (12); Albion House, 72 Front St. (20). 
#1 AND $1.25 PER DAY. 

Franklin House, Church St. (100); Continental Hotel, 
Washington St. (120); Miss Pierce, 55 Phila St. (12); 
Garden View, 534 Broadway (60); Mrs. Ingalls, 43 Frank- 
lin St. (12); Mrs. Walker, 53 Spring St. (12): Vanderburg 
Cottage, 131 Phila St. (12); Circular St. House, 93 Circu- 
lar St. (50); Mrs. Brown, 55 Henry St. (10). 

#1 AND $1.50 PER DAY. 

Mrs. Waring, 25 Franklin St. (20); Dr. Hamilton, 44 
Franklin St. (0); Broadway House, 522 Broadway (50); 
Miss Swan, 24 Woodlawn Ave. (15); Lyman House, 26 
Clinton St. (15); Ellsworth Pl, 457 Broadway; Miss 
March, Batcheller Row, Regent St. (10); The Maples, 
637 Broadway: Mrs. Church, 12 E. Van Dam St. (30); 
Mrs. Record, 3 Batcheller Row, Regent St. (10); Elm- 
wood Hall, Front St. (75); Mrs. Thorn, 87 Circular St. (40). 

$1.25 AND $1.50 PER DAY. 

Vermont House, Grove St. (135); Summer Rest, 75 
Spring St. (40); Kenmore, 556 Broadway (50); Dr. Trav- 
ers, 103 Cireular St. (20); Waverly Hotel, 54 Broadway 
(180); Congress Park House, Broadway (40); Howland 
House, 573 Broadway (30). 

$1.25 AND $1.75 PER DAY. 
aitts. Farman, 30 Caroline St.; Mrs. Haskins, 63 Spring 
St. (10), 











81.4 PER DAY. 
Trim Cottage, 61 Phila St. (30). 
#1.50 AND #2 PER DAY. 
Mrs. Wilcox, 160 Cireular St. (14); Mrs. Settle, 186 Re- 
ent St. (50); Mrs. Thompson, 61 Hamilton St. (14); 
Saich House, 526 Broadway (60); The Putnam, 497 
Broadway (25); The Linwood, 239 Broadway (75). 
2 PER DAY. 

The Worden Hotel, Broadway (150): Dr. Strong, 90 
Cireular St. (100); Heustis House, So. Broadway (100); 
American, Broadway (200). 





SOMETHING for nothing always takes. ’Tis human 
nature. The proprietors of Adamson’s Botanic 
Cough Balsam are well known by the trade, and 
have issued a standing offer and guarantee to pay 
$5,000 for a cough that cannot be cured by Adam- 
son’s Balsam. We advise all sufferers from coughs, 
asthma, etc., to give it a thorough trial. All drug- 
gists sell it. 





TS 


Tried & True 


may 

well be said 

of the Superior Medicine, 
the standard 
blood-purifier, 


fe 


Its long record 
assures you that what 
has cured others 


will cure you 





(TCHING HUMORS 


Torturing, disfiguring eezemas, and every gpec’es 
of itching, burning, scaly, crusted, and pimply skin 
and scalp diseases, with dry, thin, 
and falling hair, are relieved in 
most cases by a single applica- 
. tion, and speedily and economi- 
cally cured by the 


CUTICURA 


Remedies, consisting of Crtt- 
CURA, the great skin cure, Cut!- 
cura Soap, ar exquisite skin 
purifier and beautifier, and Curi- 
CURA RESOLVENT, greatest of 
humor remedies, when the best 
physicians fail. Curicura Reme.- 
DIES cure every humor, eruption, 
and disease from pimples to scrofula, Sold every. 
Where. PotTeR Drua@ AND CuHeEmM. Corp., Boston. 
ag~ “ How to Cure Skin Diseases” mailed free. 


P| PLES, blackheads, red, rongh, and oily skin 
prevented and cured by CuTicuRA Soap. 


FREE FROM RHEUMATISM. 

In one minute the Cuticura 
Anti-Pain Plaster relieves rbeu- 
tA matic, sciatic, hip, kidney, chest, 


and muscular pains and weaknesses, 
The iirst and only vain-killing strengthening plaster 


eee 

















Fe WONDERFUL PREVENTIVE. [, 


Anti-Mus Keto 


MOSQUITOS, 
Flies and all other Insects. 


ABSOLUTE Relief from these Torments. 
REFRESHING PERFUME. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Prepared only by 
Robert Low's Son, Ltd., 17 Cedar St., N.Y. 
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THE CAUSE AND OURE OF MUNICI- 
PAL MALADMINISTRATION, 


Rey. Dr. Washington Gladden in an address 
pefore the New York City Club recently said: 


What are the causes of the failure of mu- 
nicipal government in the United States? 

1. We must admit a considerable debase- 
ment of the average intelligence and moral- 
ity of the urban populations, due to several 
causes: to immigration which drops its sed- 
iment largely in the cities; to industrial 
crises and fluctuations; to the influx of ne’er- 
do-wells from the country; to sentimental 
and indiscriminating charity; to the aban- 
donment by the churches of large sections 
of the cities; to the absenteeism of large 
numbers who live in the suburbs and thus 
lose their citizenship in the cities, 

2, The demagogue has been produced by 
these conditions. His interest lies in per- 
petuating and the resultant movement is 
downward, 

3. A system of commissions and legisla- 
tive complications has come about, result- 
ing in such a division and dislocation of the 
executive power that the government has 
neither responsibility ior efticiency. 

4, The science of municipal organization 
has not been well studied and the models 
which have been generally followed were ill 
contrived. 

5. Municipal polities follow the lines of 
national politics. 

The first steps in the path of reform are 
clearly indicated. They are: (1) A consti- 
tutional limit upon the power of the Legis- 
lature to meddle with municipalities. (2) 
That no one should vote for city offices who 
has not a local habitation as well as a name. 
(3) The abolition of the ward as a political 
division. (4) The centralization of execu- 
tive authority in the hands of the mayor. 
(5) A rigid civil service system. 

Municipal government can never be other 
than selfish and corrupt until the national 
political organizations are replaced, as far 
as the city is concerned, by parties whose 
principles and aims are germane to the busi- 
ness of the city. Deeper still than this is 
the need of developing in the hearts of the 
people social tempers and sentiments, the 





habit of thinking and acting with the com- 
mon welfare in view, 





Why, to have given pleasure to one human 
being is a recollection that sweetens life.— 
—Amiel. 


Jordan, Marsh 


fk Co. 


ODD CHAIRS. 


Very likely you have a corner in your re- 
ception or drawing room which you would 
like to fill—with an odd chair for instance. 
It must he correct, appropriate to the sur- 
roundings, yet a trifle odd. 





Marsh 


Furniture 


** Goto Jordan, 
& Co.'s New 
Store, which, from the 
completeness, richness 
and thoroughness of its 
stocks, is receiving such 
from the 


a recognition 





retail trade as was 





never accorded such a 


This Chair 


$85.00 


With us you are certain to be satisfied. Our 
frames are kept in stock, and we upholster 
them to order in our own factory with cover- 
ings especially imported by us from Europe. 
Our prices run from $1 up to the hundreds, 


OUR NEW FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 


Bedford and Avon Streets. 


new furniture establish- 


ment.”’ 














INVESTMENT 








PROFITABLE, 
SAFE AND 


st HOME 


I have secured a po” A tract T land in one cf Boston’s 
most delightful seaside suburbs, only six miles out, which 


is to be developed at once. 


$5,000 will beneeded to develop it. 


$20,000 pays for the land and 


Already nearly half 


of the whole amount has been taken by Boston parties. 
Shares of stock $100 each; full paid and non-assessable. 


1 BELIEVE WE CAN DOUBLE OUR MONEY WITHIN THREE YEARS. 


Are you interested? Write for particulars. 


Address, 


Cc. J. BROWN, 


Room 523. 


178 Devonshire Street, Boston. 





AND 


*CALIFOR ro SFA 


PERSONALLY ae ay blah 


EXCURSION 
WRITE FOR SAAReoLans. 





JUDSON&CO. 227 Washington St. Boston. 


——. 
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TO THE WORLD'S FAIR & CALIFORNIA. 


The very twwesc races, including Sieeper, with com- 
plete Pullman service, from Boston to destination, also 
otel accommodations at C hicago during the World’s 
versonally conducted excursions for Califor- 
festern points leave Boston on through ex- 
uesday, ria the Boston and Maine, 


Fair. Our 
nia and all 
press trains every 
Central Vt., Grand Trunk, Rock Island and Denver, 
and Rio Grande Railways. For rates and full particwars 
of our ezeursions. ha ar to your nearest ticket agent or 


write A 
296 Weahington St., Boston, Mass. 





IMPROVED HALL TI TYPEWRITER, 
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able, easiest ru 
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wanted. Address N. writer 
Co., 611 Wash. St., . Mass. 
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TWO by TWO. 


These are days of doubles — two's company— 
two Columbias are better than one. Let that lady 
of yours feel as sprightly as you do. Buy hera 


Columbia Bicycle. 


Columbia catalogue. 
ings. The most exhaustive cycling catalogue pub- 


lished. Free at Columbia agencies. By mail for 
two tworcent stamps. Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, 
New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


45 compre hensive engrav- 











TO CALIFORNIA 


Very important changes have 
recently been made in round- 
~~ California tickets. 

€ are prepared to offer ex- 
traordinary Scutepematin and 
facilities to intending travelers. 

For full particulars address 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Gen. Ticket & Pass. Agt., 
Great Rock Island Route, 
Cuicaco, fur. 


erpeeeeeeeense 





AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY <2": 


to handle the New Patent Chemical Ink Erasing 
Pencil. Agents making #0 per week. MONROB 
ERASER Mr’a. Co X No 1182 La Crosse Wis, 


BAywrearysnrnnenents 
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U. $. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and al! ma- 
lignant growths, without the use of the knife. 

We have never failed to effect a perma- 
nent cure where we have had a reasona- 
ble opportunity for treatment. 

Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 


DRS. W.'E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 
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OONGRESSES IN OHICAGO. 

This list of congresses to be held in connec- 
tion with the World’s Fair is well worth pre- 
serving by those of our readers who intend to 
go to Chicago this season: 


May 15. Education, industry, literature and 
art, moral and social reform, philanthropy and 
charity, civil law and government, religion. 

May 22. Public press, religious press, trade 
journals. 

May 29. Homeopathic medicine and surgery, 
electric medicine and surgery, medico-clima- 
tology. 

June 5. Organizations represented by the 
National Temperance Society of America, Sons 
of Temperance, Catholic Temperance Socie- 
ties, Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
Non-partisan Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, Independent Order of Good Templars, 
American Medical Temperance Association, 
vegetarian societies, social purity organiza- 
tions. : 

June 12. The international conference and 
national conferences of charities, correction 
and philanthropy, instructors of the feeble- 
minded, humane societies, the King’s Daugh- 
ters, Society of St. Vincent de Paul and kin- 
dred organizations, the Salvation Army. A 
conference on charities, correction and pbhi- 
lanthropy will begin in one of the smaller halls 
of the Art Institute June 8. This will be pre- 
liminary to the general congress. 

June 19. Bankers and financiers, boards of 
trade, railway commerce, building associa- 
tions, merchants; and insurance congresses, 
including fire, marine, life and accident, 
mutual benefit and assessment, fidelity and 
casualty, conference on insurance specialties. 

July 3. Musical art, musical education. 

July 10. Authors, historians and _ historical 
students, librarians, philologists and folk-lore. 

July 17. College and university faculties, in- 
cluding university extension, college and uni- 
versity students, college fraternities, public 
school authorities, representative youth of 
public schools, kindergarten education, man- 
ual and art training, physical culture, busi- 
ness and commercial colleges, stenographers, 
educators of the deaf, educators of the blind, 
Chautauqua education, social settlements and 
a general educational congress, in which all 
branches of education will be represented. 

July 31. Civil engineering, mechanical en- 
gineering, mining and metallurgical engineer- 
lug, engineering education, military engineer- 
ing, marine engineering and naval architec- 
ture, aérial navigation. 

July 31. Architecture, painting and sculp- 
ture, decorative art, photographic art, confer- 
ence on art museums and schools. 

Aug. 7. Jurisprudence and law reform, civil 
service reform, suffrage: in republic, kingdom 
and empire; government of cities, patents and 
trade-marks, social and economic science, 
weights, measures, coinage and postage; arbi- 
tration and peace. 

Aug. 14. Dental, pharmaceutical, medical 
jurisprudence, horticulture, congress on Af- 
rica, the continent and the people. 

Aug. 21. Astronomy, anthropology, chemis- 
try, electricity, geology, Indian ethnology, 
meteorology, philosophy, psychical research, 
zoology. 

Aug. 28. The condition of labor, work and 
wages of women and children, statistics of 
labor, literature and philosophy of the labor 
movement, labor legislation, living questions 
and means of progress, arbitration and other 
remedies. 

Aug. 28. Economic science, science of sta- 
tistics, taxation and revenues, separate con- 
ference on what is called “the single tax,” 
profit-sharing, weights, measures, coinage, 
postage. 

Sept. 4. A series of union meetings in which 
representatives of various religious organiza- 
tions will meet for the consideration of sub- 
jects of common interest and sympathy. Con- 
gresses of missionary societies, cOngresses of 
religious societies. 

Sept. 28. On physiological grounds, on eco- 
nomical grounds, on governmental grounds, 
on social and moral grounds, on religious 
grounds. 

Oct. 13. Sanitary legislation, jurisdiction 
and work of public health authorities, pre- 
vention, control and mitigation of epidemics 
and contagious diseases, food inspection and 
other food problems. 

Oct. 16. General farm culture, animal in- 
dustry, fisheries, forestry, veterinary surgery 
good roads, household economics, agricultural 
organizations and legislation, agricultural ed- 
ucation and experiment, including agricultural 
chemistry, practical geology, economic clima- 
tology, economic entomology and _ practical 
botany and other scientific subjects. 





TRIPs TO’ FAR-AWAY ALASKA.—Excursions to 
Alaska may now be made as easily and safely as 





along the coast of Maine. A large steamer with 
first-class appointments, the Queen, sails from 
Tacoma twice a month for twelve-day voyages 
through the delightful channels lying behind the 
islands which for a thousand miles shelter the Brit- 
ish Columbian and Alaskan shores. Two Raymond 
& Whitcomb parties are to cross the continent this 
season by the Canadian Pacific route to connect 
with the Queen, leaving Boston July 8 and 22, On 
the return they will visit the Puget Sound country 
and then spend a week in the Yellowstone National 
Park, with a subsequent week at the Columbian 
Exposition. Raymond & Whitcomb, 296 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, will send a descriptive book to 
any applicant. 


Lost time is money lost. Time saved is money 
saved. Time and money can be saved by using the 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk in your 
recipes for Custards, Puddings and Sauces. Try it 
and be convinced. Grocers and Druggists. 








Meade & 


Baker’s 


Carbolic 
Mouth 


Wash, 


For preserving 
the delicate 
enamel of the 
teeth, keeping 
the gums in a 
sound, healthy 
condition, and 
purifying the 
breath. Has 
no equal. Try 
it. 
A sample bottle and treatise 
on the care of the teeth will 
be mailed free on applica- 
tion to 
MEADE & Baker Carbolic 
Mouth Wash Co., 


3210 Main Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


Physicians Endorse 
The Original Davidson Syringe. 
Physicians, who 
know a good thing 
when they see it, 
always like the 
Davidson Syringe. 
EUFAULA, ALA., April 23, 1892. 


Have never seen any Syringe to ome with your 
No. 1. J. H. REEVES. 


MARION, MASS., Feb. 19, 1892. 
I have used a Davidson No. 1 Syringe for 6 years and it 
is all right today. Dr. Gro. L. RICHARDS. 


DAVIDSON RUBBER C0., Boston, Mass 


Want 
Healthy 
Cums? 





pene ecemecilli 





rN 
Chubb, 


SRODS, REELS. 


ANcLeRS® 


OUTFITS, 








RODS. REELS 32, FISHING TACKLE, 


SELL THEM AT FAIR PRICES, AND WARRANT 
ALL GOODS THAT BEAR OUR TRADE MARK. 





WE Manufacture Fine 








Send 5 cents in stamps to pay postage on the 
* Chubb” Catalogue of Angling Goods, to 


T. H. Chubb Rod Co., 
POST MILLS, VT. 


Please mention the 
Congregationalist. 





& or in any occupation in- 
®< cidental to a woman’s 
life, from childhood 

Ato motherhood, 
there is nothing so 
healthful, comfort- 

able and graceful as 


FERRIS’GOOD SENSE 


Corset Waists. 


Worn by over a million 
mothers, misses and children, 
Clamp buckle at hip for 

hose supporters. 
Tape-fastened buttons, 
Cord-edge button holes, 
Various shapes—'ong, 

short or medium, 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO, 

Chieago, f 

Western Wholesale Depot. JAK 


FERRIS BROS. saiBroaaway  ¥. 


Leading 
Retailers, 





$1 50 will now buy a reliable AMERI- 
CAN WATCH in strongGOLD PLATED 

} Dust Proof Case, Wiil not vary a min- 
ute in 80days; Ie as durable as any wateh 
made. FULLY GUARANTEED. (Pud- 


lishers of this ‘will tell you we are relia 
ble.) Ithas AMERICAN t lever MOVEMENT, 
t an yr, Lantern 


new articles FREE. 


ROBERT H, INGERSOLL & 
CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORE 


ine! 
CHARM. AGENTS & Storek 
Catalogue of 1000 








HE PROOF 


Just So With Seed! 


Tens of thousands of solid heads of cabbage, hundreds of bush- 
els of the choicest type 
magnificent onions, all selected to raise seed from, we shall 
pleased to show to any of our customers. If not found as rep- 
resented, draw on_us for your travelin 
know where there is 2 lot equally good, we will go 
a good ways to see it. Seed from 
Yosetables (the proof of the pudding!) from 
We grow a hundred and fifty acres of seed stock and seed of all 
s. You must need us, 


Is in the Eating! cage T GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 


s of carrots, and thousands of bushels of 


expenses, If you 


ood stock produces good 
r stock, trash. 


Vegetable and Flower S 
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OURRENT SATIRE. 


One of our most faithful and successful min- 
ters sends the following paragraph entitled, 
Wanted—A Minister, which he fittingly char- 
geterizes as The Unsatisfied Demand of the 


Pew: 

My Dear —:... O! by the way, if you 
jarn of any one with energy, tearful interest 
inthe conversion of souls, attractive in preach- 
ing, great-hearted, unselfish, merry, in fact, 
holy, let me know. Paul was much the kind 
ofman we need. We want a man who knows 
all about the enemy, has some capacity for 
working miracles, is ready to be stoned, can 
teach the women, interest the children, make 
princes tremble, confound the Jew, convert 
kings, pick up sticks, earn his own living, go 
through fire and water for the good of others 
with no expectation that they will interest 
themselves 1n him, and, in general, lead a for- 
jon hope of despondent followers.—Zion’s 
Herald. 

“KNOWLEDGE COMES AND WISDOM LINGERS.” 


Here’s a rough rhyme to suit the time, 
Not all in praise of olden days, 

But just to raise, if ’tis no crime, 
A doubt as to our wiser ways. 


For instance, once were wrong and right, 
And which was which ’twas clear to see. 
It was not all a question quite 
Dependent on heredity. 


And though, as now, with one consent, 
Each followed his peculiar ism, 

None thought the higher knowledge sent 
For guidance to agnosticism. 


Natural, too, it seemed that men 
Had always borne a human shape. 
We traced descent from Adam then, 
Nor aimed to prove our sire an ape. 


Woman was wont to stay at home, 
Nor deem her case so monstrous hard 
That she must claima right to roam, 
And only be “at home” by card. 


The workingman had yet to air 
His views on laboring as he likes 
At meetings in Trafalgar Square, 
Or prove his argument by strikes. 
‘Tis true, men knew not many things 
Our children have * at tip o’ fingers” ; 
Yet, after all, as poet sings, : 
Still “ knowledge comes and wisdom lingers.” 
—S. Phillips, in Temple Bar. 


Nothing to do but work, 
Nothing to eat but food, 
Nothing to wear but clothes 


To keep one from going nude. 


Nothing to breathe but air, 
Quick as a flash ’tis gone; 

Nowhere to fall but off, 
Nowhere to stand but on. 


Nothing to comb but hair, 
Nowhere to sleep but in bed, 

Nothing to weep but tears, 
Nothing to bury but dead. 


Nothing to sing but songs, 
Ah! well, alas! alack! 
Nowhere to go but out, 
Nowhere to come but back. 
Nothing to see but sights, 
Nothing to quench but thirst, 
Nothing to have but what we’ve got; 
Thus through life we’re cursed. 
Nothing to strike but a gait, 
Everything moves that goes; 
Nothing at all but common sense 
Can ever withstand these woes. 
—Chicago Mail. 


Now your blood should be purified. Take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, the best spring medicine and blood 
purifier. 





cinariigeensimeianpiaaiaae 
Worth KNOWING.—Every- woman knows how 
chenille in any strong color kills all the effect of a 
modest set of furniture, but comparatively few 
women know that it is possible to get chenille for 
portiéres in the new tints to match the latest house 
paints and stains. There is only one place in Boston 
at which these art chenilles can be obtained, and 
that is at Paine’s Furniture Company, 48 Canal 
Street. They are no more expensive but far more 
beautiful than the common colored chenilles. 
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"G reat designs require great consideration, 
Ov eye-witness is better than ten hear-says 
Little and often fi'ls the purse, 

Diligence is the mistress of success, 


Deere success and you shall command It. 
Us not to-day what to-morrow may want. 
Sr superfluities to provide necessaries 
Tun never fears a rigid examination.” 
But the wisest of all is-USE 


GOLD DUST 


WASHING POWDER 











MADE ONLY BY 


2 N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 
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Mi aw Sterilizing Baby's Milk? | 
rou me Sterilizing Baby's Milk? 
Pe i, 0 nar ons ws ® 


A 
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, v y ja **It is probably not too much to say,’’ writes | 

Fi i fa Walter Menaelson, M. D. of New York, in Baby- 

| 

| 

! 






hood, ** that the process known as Sterilizing milk 
has done more towards lessening infant mortality 
and illness than any other invention of the past 
4] fifty years. By far the best process that bas come 
ici = under my observation, and the one that I recom- 
= mend above all others is the 


je nold Steam Sterilizer. 


It is simple and inexpensive ; anyone can use it.” : f 
| For sale by druggists. We will send you our Nursery Hand-book for Mothers free, if you mention paper, I 


le WILMOT CASTLE & CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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GLENWOOD 


RANGES 


AND 


HEATERS 


FINEST IN THE WORLD. TWO GOLD MEDALS. 















Has the past cold winter 


demonstrated the failure of your heating apparatus ? 
You will probably want to replace it. When 
doing so, remember we manufacture the 


Boynton Furnaces, 
Boynton Hot Water Heaters, 
Boynton Steam Heaters, Ranges, Etc. 
They are for sale by the best dealers all over the United States. Our 
Catalogue will cost you nothing. Better send for it. 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 


195 and 197 Lake St. 207, 209, and 211 Water St, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. zy vy of all in leavening 
strength.—Latest United States Government Food Report, 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 Wali St., N.Y. 





‘Raymond's Vacation Excursions. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Parties will leave Boston July 8 and @2@ for two Grand Excursions 
of Fifty-six Days to 


ALASKA. 


The outward route is to be over the Picturesque Canadian Pacific 
Railway, through Montreal, Winnipeg, Banff Hot Springs, the grand scen- 
ery of the Selkirks and Victoria; the Comoward route, after the Alaska Voy- 
age, of Twelve Days, ria Tacoma, Portland, etc.,andthe Northern Pacific 
Railroad, with a Week in the Yellowstone National Park and a 
Week at the World's Columbian Exposition. 

Magnificent Trains of Palace —ooetes and Dining Cars, with 
every first-class appointment, are to be used in crossing the continent, The 
Alaska trip will be on the favorite steamer ‘ Queen.” 

Colorade and the Yellowstone National Park: Two 39-Days’ 
Excursions, leaving Boston July 10 and August 7. 

Colorado Tours: Five Excursions to the most famous Rocky Mountain 
Resorts. leaving Boston June 5, July 17, August 2%, September 11 and Oct. 9. 

The Yellowstone Park and California: A 72-Days’ Excursion, 
leaving Boston August 30; also a 27-Days’ Excursion to the Yellowstone Park 
and return. 

Each of the above parties will have a week at.the World’s Fair. 

The World’s Columbian Exposition: Special Pullman Vesti- 
buled Trains with Dining Cars leave Boston for Chicago daily. A week at 
the Raymond & Whitcomb Grand Hote), opposite the Fair Grounds, is in- 
cluded in the tickets. 


.# Send for descriptive book, mentioning the particular tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (oppopite School Street), Boston. 
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Northern Investment Company 


SAFE INVESTMENT FOR 50 YEARS. 
Regular Dividends 6 1-2% Per Annum. 











INVESTMENT CHOICEST BUSINESS 
CORNERS in a large city where real estate 
continually increases in value and increased 
rentals will add to the income from yearto year. 

Cash capital paid in March Ist, over 
$900,000. 

Price of Stock to April Sth, 103 50-100 
per share. 


H. L. WARNER, PRES. OF NAT'L BANK OF SIOUX 
CITY (CAPITAL ONE MILLION), SAYS: 


** Everything considered, I can assure you 
that, in my judgment, the NORTHERN 
INVESTMENT CO. has shown great wis- 
dom and foresight in the selection of its real 
estate in this city, and it seems to me almost 
impossible that its investments here should 
prove otherwise than safe and profitable.’’ 

For further particulars apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, Nos. 7 to 11 Advertiser Building, 
246 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., where 
Plans and Photographs can be seen. 
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WE: issue delightful little Sun. 
day School Books for the 
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Primary 


* Department 


For instance: 


The Well-Spring Series. 


Four vols, Illustrated. By ANNA F. BURNHAM. Price 
per set, $1.00. 


Lakeview Series. 


Six vols. Illustrated. By ANNA F. BURNHAM. 
Price per set, $2.25. . 


Five vols. Illustrated. By WILLIS Boyp ALLEN. 
Price per set, #2.00. 


Forest Home Series. 
Five vols. Illustrated. By WILLIS Boyp ALLEN. 
Price per set, #2.00. 

Roch-a-By Series. 
Six vols. Profusely illustrated. By ANNA F. BuURN- 
HAM. Price $1.50. 

Nellie’s Red Book Series. 
Six vols. Illustrated. By KATE W. HAMILTON. 
Price $2.25. 

Little Johnny Twoboys. 
Illustrated. Pp. 56. Price 60 cents. By JULIA H. 
BOYNTON. 








Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 
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OUR .LATEST BOOKS. 


; Memoir and Letters of 
Charles Sumner. 


By EpwArpD L. PIERCE. Vols. II. and IV. With two portraits. 
8vo, cloth, $6.00; half calf, $10.00. Complete set in 4 vois., in 
box, cloth, $12.00. 

A GREAT IAN OF THE PROVINCES IN PARIS. 


By HonoRE DE BALzAc. Being the second part of “ Lost Illusions.” 
Translated by Katherine Prescott Wormeley. 12mo, half russia, 


A. BRONSON ALCOTT. 

His Life and Philosophy. By F. B. SANBORN and WILLIAM T. 
HARRIS. With a portrait from a crayon made by Mrs. Richard 
Hildreth, and one from a photograph by Boyd of Des Moines, 
lo., taken in January, 1881, and an engraving of the Orchard 
House and Schov! of Philosophy. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 


JOYS BEYOND THE THRESHOLD. 


A Sequel to “The To-morrow of Death.” By Louis FiGuier. 
Translated by Abby L. Alger. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


SOME PASSAGES IN THE PRACTICE OF 
DR. MARTHA SCARBOROUGH. 
By HELEN CAMPBELL. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
“IT can hardly tmagine a more helpfal book.’—ZL. (. Moulion. 


CONVENT LIFE OF GEORGE SAND. 
(From L' Histoire de Ma Vie.) 
Translated by MARIA ELLERY MACKAYE. 16mo, cloth, $1.09. 


“ Written with that vivid and picturesque charm peculiar to all her 
writings.”—. }. Times. 


IN THE BUNDLE OF TIME. 


A Volume of Stories with Interludes. By ARLO BATeEs, 16m, 
cloth, $1.00. 


“Full of charm from first to last.”— Budget. 
THE FERRIER NOVELS. 
Marriage. The Inheritance. Destiny. 


By SusAN EpMONSTONE FERRIER. With photogravures from de- 
signs by F.T. Merrill. Half russia, Uniform with our “Jane 
Austen.” Each novel, in two volumes, $2.50. Complete set 
six vols., in box, $7.50. 


At all Bookstores. Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, Boston. 

















